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THESE ESSO PRODUCTS WILL HELP YOu HEAR 
A SMOOTH, STEADY HUM IN YOUR MILL... 


3. TELURA 
moving parts, resist oxidization and discoloring. Lubri- 
cate for long periods without forming sludge or varnish. 
NEBULA® EP multi-use grease for textile machine 
gears and bearings. It requires less make-up, resists the 


3F Grease has excellent film strength to with- 
Extra oiliness reduces 


1. EPIC‘ 
stand high bearing pressures. 
internal friction and starting torque. For use where 


lubricant must stay in place and not spatter. 


2. SPINESSO’?® oils are especially formulated to meet the 
requirements of high-speed spinning and twisting spin- 
dles. They resist sludging due to oxidation, assure clean, 
gum-free operation for long lubrication cycles, and pro- 


vide instant lubrication during critical start-up periods. 


ESSO STANDARD, DIVISION OF 


spindle and twister-ring oils cling to fast- 


effects of excessive humidity, wet conditions, and high 
temperatures common to textile equipment bearings. 
Your Esso Representative is always ready to help you 
keep things humming. Give him a call, or write us at 
15 West 5lst Street, New York 19, New York. 
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4% EXTRACTOR HEAD ASSEMBLY MECHANICALLY 
‘w EXTRACTS AND HOLDS THE TIP BUNCH. 
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New reasons why... 


the Draper Automatic Filling Magazine offers 
greater mill Savings The Draper Automatic Filling Magazine with a new 


cam operated pivoting extractor and mechanical thread clearer eliminates the need for a vacuum 
system to clear the thread and the tip bunch of the incoming bobbin after transfer. This new 
construction reduces mill installation time and cost . . . simplifies maintenance . . 


. and improves 
cloth quality. Consult your Draper representative for details on this and other advantages of 
the Draper Automatic Filling Magazine. 


<b> DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE, MASS. @ ATLANTA, GA. @® GREENSBORO, N.C. e SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
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Roberts FC Drafting System . . . 
Cleanest, Simplest, Best Yarn Quality 


ee ite 
COTTON, | 
WORSTED OR © 


FC Drafting clears roll beam of all weighting attachments. Ball 
bearing bottom rolls on all three lines, shown above, are optional. 


Cleanest Running — Easiest to Clean 

Simplest — Fewest Number of Parts 

Highest Yarn Quality — Stronger, More Even Yarns 
Broadest Versatility — Cotton, Synthetics, Blends 

Short or Long Staple — Synthetics 1%” to 3” 

Coarse or Fine Yarns — 2s to 120s 

High Draft — 10 through 60 

Cartridge Weighting 

Roll Beam Clean — No Weighting Attachments 

No Lever Screws, Weight Levers and Hooks, Dead Weights 
PosiWate Pendular Arm Suspension — Positive Weighting 
No Oil in Entire Drafting Zone 

3 Lines Ball Bearing Top Rolls 

Ball Bearing Bottom Rolls Optional 

Hardened Bottom Rolls with EvenGrip Fluting 

Nylon Cradles with Choice of Pin Opening 

Reduces Weight on Frame by *% of a Ton 


Roberts Company has achieved a 
most precision made cotton spin- 
ning system with its FC Drafting. It 
is the cleanest running, and the 
simplest with the fewest number of 
parts. It consistently gives the high- 
est yarn quality from spindle to 
spindle and from year to year. 

Dramatically new and improved in 
FC Drafting is a cartridge weight- 
ing arrangement which eliminates 
all weighting attachments to the roll 
beam, disposing of the lever screw, 
weight lever, weight hook and dead 
weight. 

Used instead is an enclosed spring 
cartridge attached to a cartridge bar 
fastened between roll stands. A sim- 
ple lever is depressed to unweight 
or to weight up the top rolls. There 
are no short springs inside the 
pendular suspension. 


WIDE VERSATILITY 

Coarse or fine yarns from 2s to 
120s, cotton or synthetics and blends, 
and a broad range of drafts from 10 
to 60, are efficiently handled by new 
FC Drafting. 

Proper, efficient fiber control, fiber 
gripping and weight is provided 
without the limitations of other 
systems using short springs, weights 
or magnets. 

FC Drafting can be arranged to 
handle short or long staple cotton, 
and synthetic fibers from 1%¢” to 3” 
long. A choice of cradle lengths and 
solid or recessed apron top rolls 
provides this flexibility. 

One arrangement handles cotton 
up to 1%.” long and synthetic fibers 
1%.6". Recessed top apron rolls may 
be used for synthetics of 2” to 2%” 
long. Another arrangement handles 
regular running of long staple 
cotton up to 1%.6”, or synthetics of 
2” and less. The recessed roll extends 


this to 3” synthetics. 


ROBERTS COMPANY Sanford, North Carolina 


Arrow Spinning Frames for Cotton and Worsted Systems * Twisters and Roving Frames 
ParaBlenders ° ParaDrafters e AutoEveners 


Send for Bulletin. For further information on 
Roberts FC Drafting write for Technical 


Tow-Transformers ° Bulletin FC-101. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 
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ADVANCED ENGINEERING DESIGN 


ROBERTS ARROW ATTRACTIVE LOW PRICE 


PRACTICAL MILL OPERATION 


wi 1200 NEW ROBERTS ARROW Spinning 
Frames with some 380,000 spindles have been installed 
in mills since their introduction four years ago; 
dramatic testimony that Arrow Spinning does the job 
to mill satisfaction! 

el RUGGED, ALL BALL BEARING and free of 
gadgetry and frills, new Arrow Spinning has been 
refined and streamlined, and engineered for peak 
performance and dependability. Many technological 
improvements have been incorporated. 

mle HIGHEST YARN QUALITY! With new FC 
Drafting cotton system spinning, Arrow Frames 
consistently spin stronger, more even yarns. Proper 
fiber control, gripping and weight assure superior 
yarn quality. 

wale INCREASED SPEEDS! Spindle speeds to 
15,000 r.p.m., dynamic balancing of all components, 
and maximum use of ball bearings provide increased 
production and economy, with smooth and dependable 
performance. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for May 1961 


mij WIDER VERSATILITY! Coarse or fine yarns 
from 2s to 120s count, cotton or synthetics and blends, 
and a broad range of drafts from 10 to 60 are suc- 
cessfully handled. New Arrow Spinning spins short or 
long staple cotton, and synthetics from 1%e” to 3”. 
Changes in fiber, yarn number, draft, twist and bobbin 
build are quickly accomplished. 

mip REDUCED CLEANING, MAINTENANCE! 
Strictly functional, new Arrow Spinning has been 
engineered for trouble-free operation with reduced 
cleaning and maintenance. Simplification of compo- 
nents, and fewer parts provide quick, easy cleaning. 


ROBERTS COMPANY 


SANFORD, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Tufted textiles—TI's 7th annual review 
Special 36-page feature. 


They sell on style and quality 


Loomweve’s best seller is its highest-priced carpet. 
Style and quality sell it. 


March of the tufteds 


Progress and problems of the tufted textile industry. 


Plan for tufting success 


J. Fesperman, consultant to the tufted textile industry, 
outlines some planning tufters need to do. 


British tufts 


What British tufters are doing with yarns, finishes, styles, 
equipment, and innovations. 


Plant-compounded latex costs less 
Magee Carpet Co. ups uniformity and lowers cost by com- 
pounding its own latex. 


Tufting color barrier broken? 


A look at the technology and problems behind Bigelow’s 
“Tuft-Dyed” process. 


MANAGEMENT 


25 


The textile import problem 


Tariffs, quotas, support prices, subsidies, imports, ex- 
ports—confusion worse confounded. 


Modern textile management 


Article 3—How Simplex Programming matches sales po- 
tential with productive capacity. 
Employee discharge 


An effective procedure for handling this thorny problem 
in both union and nonunion plants. 


Reducing diet for overhead 


For a dozen years, overhead costs have climbed 35% in 
the “average” plant while direct labor costs have dropped 
17%. Here are ways to trim the fat from overhead. 


Future textile quotas hinge on U.S. attitude 


Yarn cross section calculations simplified 


Formulas permit using slide rule for finding yarn diam- 
eters and number of fibers in cross section. 


More light-weight wool fabrics in 1960 
How to make Vigoureux-printed wool slubbing for less 
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WET PROCESSING 


127‘ Tufting color barrier broken? 


A look at the technology and problems behind Bigelow’s 
“Tuft-Dyed” process. 


130 Multicolor yarn dyeing made easy 


Follow these simple instructions to convert any constant- 
yarn-speed winder for multicolor yarn dyeing. 


132 By expanding, they saved money 


Jefferson Bleachery increased storage capacity for cir- 
cular knit goods, expects to save about $15,000 a year. 


139 Textile research — “base line” for industry growth 
From the TRI meeting: reactive dyeing, nylon vs Tyrex, 
the outlook for polypropylene. 

136 How to make Vigoureux-printed wool slubbing for less 

145 Coloring, bleaching, and finishing developments 


COTTON AND MAN-MADE FIBERS 
104 —_ Lower silk, synthetic goods processing cost 


This mill did with larger packages, two-creel warper. 


108 How to keep air conditioning costs down 


Practical preventive and corrective measures for com- 
monest troubles with central station systems. 


115 What the superintendent expects of QC 


“Quality control is a goal one first must reach, then work 
twice as hard to hold,” says Joanna’s J. L. Delany. 


29 Mills used 5% less fiber last year; U. S. "net importer" 
114 Tips for getting the most from chain drives 

163 What you should know about sliver-can springs 

169 Single-ply cone belts wreck lap uniformity 


KNITTING 
157 Stop smashes on F-F 


These safety devices can just about eliminate them. 


158 Gore menders CAN be controlled 


These maintenance tips help keep them at a minimum. 
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12 Mill notes 
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23 Technical developments 
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27 Future events 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER 


Two-color tufting, shown in this 
close-up photo, is one of the new 
developments described in TI’s 7th 
annual review of the tufted textile 
industry. It starts on page 69. 


IN Tl NEXT MONTH 


Mill men discuss QC 


w AN unscheduled but highly suc- 
cessful discussion of mill quality con- 
trol was the feature of last month’s 
meeting of the Textile Operating Ex- 
ecutives of Georgia. A complete re- 
port of the discussion, plus other top- 
ics from opening through spinning, 


that were taken up at the meeting, 
will appear in TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
for June. 


Plus... 


= The fourth article in Norbert L. 
Enrick’s series, “Modern Textile 
Management,” will describe how you 
can use Evolutionary Operation—a 
new concept in process development 
to “zero in” on the best settings and 
adjustments in spinning, weaving, 
and finishing. 

And look for an article which will 
shake the complacency of any textile 
men who think that all the up-to- 
the-minute mills in this Hemisphere 
are North of the Border. 





WHITIN 


Whitin builds, in addition to the Model 
N (shown opposite), other models of 
Spinning Frames for Cotton and for 
Wool, Worsted and blends as well. 


—— 
PIEDMONT 


Model K 
Spinning 


Introduced as “the most advanced 
Spinning Frame in the world!’’ 27” 
wide, it is unsurpassed for the high 
speed production of top quality yarns 
of cotton or spun synthetics. 


WHITIN 
SUPERFLEX — 
Spinning 


<8 
I 


conventional-type, tape-driven Spinning 
Frame is the real “‘work horse’”’ of the 
industry with millions of spindles in 
operation. It has a solid reputation for 
dependable performance in producing 
high quality yarns at low cost. 
PIEDMONT a +m 
Model KW a_i 7 
Spinning 


a The Piedmont 
Model KW is a combination of two 
great developments — the Whitin 
American System adapted to a Pied- 
mont chassis. The finest frame avail- 
able for spinning worsteds, long staple 
synthetics or blends of both. 
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Ne The new 


Flex-Spin Wool Spinning Frame makes 
available to woolen mills a frame pro- 
viding maximum production, package 
size and performance. It features a 
16” traverse, reciprocating ring and 
spindle rails and balloon control rings. 


FLEX-SPIN 
Wool 
Spinning 


All these models are outstanding in 
their fields. All share in design and 
construction, those distinctive touches 
so unmistakably Whitin. 


SHORTS & 
REMNANTS 


Short-Cut Processing 

In an article about how poorly 
Americans compare with the Ger- 
mans and Japanese in selling their 
goods in Central America, a recent 
issue of the Wall Street Journal said, 
“Costa Rican officials cite, as an in- 
stance [of how American firms de- 
mand cash on the barrel head], an 
order for a $400,000 spinning-weav- 
ing machine placed by an industrial- 
ist here with a US. firm even though 
the asking price was 15% higher than 
a German model. But when the US. 
supplier demanded almost immediate 
payment, the buyer switched to the 
German company, which asked mere- 
ly for a 25% down payment and the 
balance at the end of three years 
with no interest.” 

We’re sorry to see the U.S. firm 
lose the order, but if they have a 
successful “spinning-weaving ma- 
chine” they should have no trouble 
in selling all they can make. 


Breakthrough in First Shovelfuls 

This has been a slow month for 
photos of business executives taking 
shovels in unskilled hands and help- 
ing the work crews to get started. 
But there is news of a development 
that may well revolutionize the 
whole first-shovelful business: A 
four-handled shovel has been de- 
veloped specifically for use at these 
exotic ceremonies, allowing a quartet 
of officials to get in on the act. 


See the Happy Acronym 

One of the busiest of the public- 
relations outfits that help to keep 
our mail box filled is the Japan-U:S. 
Textile Information Service. This 
wordy group always refers to itself 
as “JUSTIS;” a psychological trick, 
we suppose. But they haven’t quite 
convinced us that “liberty and jus- 
tice for all” means handing the 
American textile market over to their 
clients. 


TI Author Honored 

We noted recently in The Alexan- 
der City (Ala.) Outlook that 
Thurston Powell, knitter, poet, song 
writer, and sometime TI author, had 


been honored by inclusion of his bio- 
graphical data in “Library of Ala- 
bama Lives,” a sort of Who’s Who 
of Alabamians noted in business, sci- 
ence, and the arts. 


Wants Data on Man-Mades 
. appreciate receiving a copy of 
your supplement to the August 1959 
issue—‘Properties and Uses of the 
Man-Made Fibers’ .. .” 
T. SLADE WILLINGHAM 

VP, Willingham Cotton 
Mills, Macon, Ga. 

This is an annual TI feature; watch 
for it again in our August issue. 


Fists Across the Sea 

An observant friend brought to our 
attention recently that the two prin- 
cipal nonresinous wash-and-wear 
finishes are named for cities on op- 
posite sides of the Irish Sea—Deer- 
ing Milliken’s “Belfast” for the place 
of that name in Northern Ireland, 
and Courtauld’s “Prestwick” for the 
town in Scotland. What significance 


this has, we can only guess. We won- 
dered which side of the Sea General 
Aniline & Film would choose when it 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 
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... mn cotton spinning, Whitin has built 


more of the spinning frames, currently 


in operation in the United States, 


than all other makers combine 


Millions of Whitin-built 

spindles are in production today — dramatic 
proof of Whitin’s ability to build 

the kind of spinning the industry wants. 

As a Case in point, consider 

our new Model N Spinning Frame. Its 

quick acceptance again spotlights Whitin's 
alertness to the needs of the modern spinner. 
Only Whitin, with century-long experience 

and unequalled facilities, could have 

produced such a frame. 

It's a functional spinning frame — 

cut trim and lean — a compact combination of 
essential features, many tempered by mill test — 
others, new as tomorrow — deftly coordinated into 
a tough, hard-to-beat frame — a frame designed 


to spin your yarn competitively. 


But, best of all, the price is cut 
trim and lean to match! The Model N can 
help you keep ‘‘the competitive edge.’’ Your 


Whitin Representative can tell you how. 
Why not call him today? Model N Spinning at) W7GQOTPOGS | Texas Textile Mills, Inc. 


* Findings from a recent mill machinery facilities survey. 


WH OF DN machine works 
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New 
Adjustable 
Accumite Ring 
Lubrication 
System... 
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for higher speeds... 
increased production... 


less product spoilage... reduced power costs! 


When you order new spinning or twister frames 
(or just new rings), specify Alemite’s new 
adjustable Accumite System for increased pro- 
duction and lower costs. This accurate, eco- 
nomical, low-pressure lubrication system 
assures automatic ring lubrication while the 
machine is in operation. Adjustable measuring 
valves meter exact amounts of refinery-clean 
lubricant to every ring on the frame rail. 
Because an Accumite System maintains a 
constant, proper lubricant film, it assures even 
tension and uniformity of thread. It virtually 


eliminates product spoilage due to over lubri- 
cation — eliminates drip and spray. The Accu- 
mite System reduces lubricant consumption 
and prolongs ring life at higher operating 
speeds. 

Send for all the facts on the Alemite Accumite System — 
important production tool of the textile industry! 


Symbol of 


oW RT- ER 


CORPORATION 
Dept. 0-51, 1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 
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GOOD*YEAR 


PLIOLITE LATEX 440 


(Rubber Type) 
Total Solids (% 51.0 
face Tension (dynes/cm) 32.0 


pechanica Stability (Case) OK for 10’ 
'SCosity, Brookfield (cps) 7 


tony as = PLIOLITE LATEX 460 


% Solubility, MEK 23 
(Resinous Type) 


Total Solids (9%) = 
Surface Tension (dynes/cm) 36.2 
Mechanical Stability (Case) OK for 10 
Viscosity, Brookfield (cps) 

Mooney, Small f° 
% Solubility, MEK * 


Two new solutions to the profit squeeze—carboxylic PLIOLITE Latices 


You save 3 ways with new PLIOLITE Latices 440 and strength, high mechanical and chemical stability and 
460. First, each is unusually versatile—can be used in good ultraviolet resistance. 
several applications for sizable savings in purchasing It will pay you to investigate the new PLIOLITE Latices, 
and handling. Second, each accepts high pigment whether you use latex in carpet backing, scrim adhe- 
loading for more economical compounds, Third, each sives, upholstery backings, nonwoven fabric binders 
is easy to process for extra operational savings. or printing inks. For maximum resistance to solvents 
and yellowing, look also to the new carboxylic nitrile 
Outstanding adhesion and resistance to aging are latex — CHEMIGUM 520. Samples and technical data 
other important advantages of these new carboxylic are yours by writing Goodyear, Chemical Division, 
modified latices. They also exhibit excellent film Dept. E-9439, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Lots of good things come from 


| GOODFYEAR 


ye tire 


Pliolite, Chem igum—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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SOUTHERN STATES ALLEY-SKAT* 
SLIVER HANDLING SYSTEM SPEEDS 
DOFFING AND CONVEYING BIG CANS 


As mills convert to large diameter coilers—with cans weighing 
up to 12 times more than those of only a few years ago—doff- 
ing and moving heavier cans presents a problem. Yet it can be 
solved simply and economically with Southern States’ exclu- 
sive ALLEY-SKAT system. 

This unique system consists of a can dolly easily affixed to 
the bottom of any size can, a specially designed cantable, and 
latches to permit train-like movements of several cans by one 
man. The ALLEY-SKAT system can be used on cans 16 through 
30 inches. 

On new coilers, Southern States supplies the ALLEY-SKAT 
cantable at no additional cost. The only extra cost is for the 
ALLeY-SKaT dolly and latches for the system. 

Get full information on this unique handling system from 
your Southern States representative or write for Bulletin 502. 


Patents 2,816,328; 2,823,924; 2,908,945: 2,916,780; 2,920,902; 2,936,496; 2,950,021. Others pending. 


Cantable adapter plate is available 
as standard equipment on Southern 
States Coilers at no extra charge. 


ae 


ALLEY-SKAT Dolly mounts to inside of can Doffing of large, tightly packed 
rim. Dollies are made of finest materials, cans is quickly and easily ac- 
including heavy-duty ball-type casters. complished. No lifting required. 


*TRADE MARK 


SOUTHERN STATES 


EQUIPMENT CORP. 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA 


SHORTS & REMNANTS 
(from page 6) 


announced its new nonresinous fin- 
ish (see page 148 of this issue), but 
we can’t find “Ganalok” in our atlas. 


Silk for Fun and Profit 

While packing for the move to our 
new offices, we came across a copy 
of Silk magazine in the depths of an 
old filing cabinet. It’s dated Septem- 
ber-October, 1903, and was published 
at—of all places—Tallulah Falls, Ga. 
The magazine seems to have been 
devoted to coaxing American farm- 
ers to raise silk worms; the cover 
bears the slogan, “Farmers, raise silk. 
It will pay you and remove your 
mortgage. You can add, by raising 
silk, $100,000,000 to the prosperity 
and happiness of rural life.” 

Most of the editorial material in 
the magazine consists of testimonials 
from contented silk worm raisers, but 
the advertising runs more to such 
items as “Dr. Blosser’s Catarrh 
Cure,” and “Rose’s Medicinal Malt 
Whiskey” (“A tissue builder for the 
convalescent ... can be retained on 
the most delicate stomach . . . four 
quarts, express charges prepaid, for 
$3.40”). 


Lincoln, Ladies, and Lowell 

A couple of articles in magazines 
of history have come to our attention 
lately, and we heartily commend 
them to any of our readers inter- 
ested in sidelights of the textile past. 

The first, “The Working Ladies of 
Lowell,” appeared in American Her- 
itage for February, 1961, and tells 
the story of how the farm girls of 
New England provided the labor that 
made Lowell, Mass., one of the great 
cotton textile centers of the world. 
The paternalistic dormitory system 
was the basis of Lowell’s prosperity, 
but the collapse of the shoddily built 
Pemberton Mill at nearby Lawrence 
in 1860, with the loss of 90 lives, sig- 
naled the end of the system. The ar- 
ticle is a fascinating account of the 
early days of cotton milling in 
America. 

The second article, “Lincoln and 
the Cotton Trade,” appears in Civil 
War History for March, 1961, and de- 
tails the shenanigans and subterfuges 
that speculators and sundry other 
shady gentlemen used to get cotton to 
northern mills during the War Be- 
tween the States. According to all 
common sense, the Union should have 
enforced an all-out blockade against 
southern cotton—‘“cotton was the 
money, the credit, the very lifeblood 
of the Confederacy.” For several 
reasons, not the least of which was 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 





the constant pressure on Washington 
of northern textile interests, no such 
blockade was ever tried. In fact, 
Lincoln once remarked, “[It would 
seem that] this war was being prose- 
cuted for obtaining cotton from the 
South for northern cotton mills!” De- 
spite the fact that southern cotton 
sold for $1.50 in Boston, the author 
of the article estimates that 400,000 
bales arrived in the ports of New 
York and Boston from the South 
during the war, in addition to that 
seized in the South or purchased 
from foreign sources—a total of 900,- 
000 bales in all. 


‘ 


“Please Send Me.. -’ 
three copies of ‘How Does 
Your Desizing Measure Up?’ (TI for 
May 1958).” 
FRANK Foy 
Bleachery Division 
The Russell Mfg. Co. 
Alexander City, Ala. 
.a sample copy of TEXTILE IN- 
DUSTRIES EN ESPANOL.” 
Frep L. STILL 
Supt., Pilot Mills Co. 
Raleigh, N.C 
.a worsted system flow chart.” 
NEIL B. STEINBERG 
Pacific Mills Worsted Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
. Clothing Woolen Cards,’ by 
C. Jay Williams (TI for May, 1960).” 
DONNIE E. DICKSON 
Supply Supervisor 
Kingstree Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Kingstree, S. C. 

“ . . solution to puzzle in S & R 
for February, 1961.” 

EL_woop A. BENNETT 
Clifton Yarn Mills 
Clifton Heights, Pa. 

“. . two reprints of ‘Creaseproof- 
ing Agents for Wash-and-Wear Fin- 
ishing,’ by A. C. Nuessle.” 

JAMES T. SWICEGOOD 
Research Division 
Dan River Mills, Inc. 
Danville, Va. 


“. . . copy of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
Buyer’s Guide.” 


’ 


J. C. LOGAN 
Purchasing Agent 
Jos. Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


. copy of ‘Draper Loom Fix- 
ing’.” 
Tommy L. RANDALL 
Superintendent 
Mexia (Tex.) Textile Mills 


“. . « Mame of manufacturer of a 
ruler for measuring percentage 
stretch of knitted fabrics.” 

H. R. LicutTer 
Hawthorne (N.J.) Textiles, Inc. 
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SOUTHERN STATES CD-2 CARD DRIVE 
COMBINES INTO ONE UNIT ALL OF THE 
FEATURES WANTED FOR COTTON CARDS 


Here is why we honestly believe the Southern States CD-2 
Card Drive is the safest, simplest, most efficient individual 
drive on the market today: 

Finger-tip control. No changes in operating procedure. 
Unit is controlled by simple clutch lever in both starting and 
hand stripping. 

Full speed in seconds. A 11 hp high torque card motor 
brings card into full operation, seconds after clutch is 
engaged. 

Safety engineered. All belts and moving parts are covered. 
Starting and idling is accomplished by simple clutch lever. 

Rugged construction. The entire unit is built for heavy- 
duty service: steel main stand; cast iron jackshaft bracket 
and main pulley; cast aluminum cover. Ball bearing 
throughout. 

Easy installation. Fits any cotton card. Minimum number 
of holes to drill in frame. Drive pulley, collar and clutch are 
preassembled and slip on to shaft using existing keyway. 

Get the facts from your Southern States representative or 
write for Bulletin 301-a. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


EQUIPMENT CORP, 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA 





engineered containers for the.. 


TBEATILEe 
INDUSTRY 


USP Palletainers are readily available 
in a broad range of standardized sizes 
and types to meet practically every Tex- 
tile Industry requirement or application. 

And, Textile Palletainers offer the 
obvious advantages of modern con- 
tainer, unit handling methods, the 
safety of sturdy steel wire mesh under 
standard or special protective finishes— 
plus the ease and simplicity of space- 
saving storage and rapid movement of 
unitized loads—more economically. 

Already . . . Palletainers have revolu- 
tionized former handling methods for 
in-work storage of cones, spools, 
spindles, quiller bobins—even delicate 
yarns in processing phases. 

Why wait? Simply phone, wire or 
write today and you can try Palletainers 
in your own plant—and see for yourself 
how they streamline processing, storage, 
interplant transport and shipment. 


© PRODUCTS Co. 


|. \ UNION STEEL 
Sp Aihien. Mi¢hioen 


USP 


Textile Palletainers offer safer, higher 
stacking. Save more valuable floor 
space. Contents always visible. 


Palletainers “Fiat-Fold" features save 
storage space—lowers return freight costs. 


Palletainers with gates offer complete content 
accessibility even when stacked. Stacking saves 
valuable floor space. 


eas 
Delicate yarns in plastic covers in Palletainers 
may be stored indefinitely—always visible, 
accessible, safe and clean. A wide range of 
Palletainer snap-in liners are available. 


MILL NOTES 


Reeves Brothers, Inc., has opened 
a new, modern laminating plant in 
Los Angeles. The new firm, Curon 
of California, makes on-the-spot 
quality controlled heat lamination 
available to local textile mills for 
their cutters. 


The Potomac mill, located in Wil- 
liamsport, Maryland, of Alkahn Silk 
Label Co., Inc., is producing woven 
labels. The new 115,000 sq ft facility 
replaces the plant which was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1959. 


The “Cranston Imprint” is the new 
name selected for the company pub- 
lication of Cranston (R. I.) Print 
Works. 


The two-story building of Liberty 
Dye Works, Inc., Reading, Pa., has 
been purchased by Federal Silk 
Mills, Inc., Hagerstown, Md. The 
facility will be reopened as a dye 
works just as soon as the building 
has been renovated and new equip- 
ment installed. 


A specially designed Community 
Award plaque was presented to the 
Textileather division of The General 
Tire & Rubber Co. recently by the 
Toledo, Ohio, area Chamber of Com- 
merce commemorating the 50th an- 
niversary of the firm in the coated 
fabrics industry. 


Binswanger Corp., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has leased approximately 18,000 
sq ft of space in the 19th and Al- 
legheny Industrial Center to Somer- 
set Knitting Mills, Inc. The addition- 
al space will be used for finishing 
and shipping products. 


Industrial Rayon Corp. has an- 
nounced that negotiations have been 
concluded with Spun-lo Eiderlon, 
Inc., for the latter firm to continue 
the sale of Spun-lo ard Ejiderlon 
fabrics. Industrial Rayon will termi- 
nate production of these fabrics at 
its Covington, Va., plant around 
June 1, at which time Spun-lo Eider- 
lon, Inc., will proceed with arrange- 
ments to have the fabrics produced 
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TYPE S-B2P Johnson Joint with Syphon 
Elbow. This is a completely self-supporting 
unit; the lug shown on body is for simple 
yaar stop rod to keep joints from turning. Instal- 
pin lation view shows these joints installed on 


mf | ili i) [- ace dry cans. 
a Cpe eee | | 


ow™ wing — = 


% 


Te For 23 dia. Dry Cans and 


© 30 dia. Slasher Cylinders L. 


These two types of Johnson Joints have proved particularly 
suited for service on the newer 23” diameter Dry Cans and 30” 


il 
, © 


diameter Slasher Cylinders. The Type S is completely self-sup- J re) beg he 4 oO N 


porting; the Type LJ is rod-supported from bosses provided by 


machinery manufacturers. Both types are completely packless, ro Pe 
lacy EZZELLZ ZZ 


need no lubrication or adjustment. 
Pictured with each joint is the Johnson Syphon Elbow, suc- 
cessor to the unwieldy curved syphon pipe. It hinges to pass j Ol | t % 


right through the joint, seats of its own weight when in position, 
permits the use of two simple straight pipes for the syphon line. with JOH NSO N 


Special assembly plate is provided on joints so the head and 
syphon pipe can be removed without disassembling the joint. 
Here’s our offer—We will gladly furnish a pair of Johnson Joints Y f PH 0 N ELBOWS 
for 90-day trial in your own mill, without cost or obligation to 
you. There are Johnson Joints for all operating conditions. 


Write for full information 


TYPE L-JSP Johnson Joint with Syphon 
Elbow. Has lugs on body for support rods, 
which carry all weight of body and con- 
nections, permit rotating assembly to ‘float’ 
freely inside. Steam inlet is in side of body 
as shown in installation view of joints on 
slasher cylinders. 


815 Wood Street, Three Rivers, Michigan 


Rotary Pressure Joints @© Direct Operated Solenoid Valves 
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new, time-saving splice 
for specialty fabrics... 


thinner and stronger with 
TEXTILE TAPES FROM 3M 


No more sewing of seams to splice glass cloth or other low-pick 
fabrics. With this new 3M-Matic Textile Splicing Process the opera- 
tor simply lays a strip of “ScorcH-wELp” Bonding Tape between the 
two ends, presses a button to effect the splice. It’s done in a matter 
of seconds, and, since every splice is even, wrinkle-free and tight, 
waste is greatly reduced. For more information, contact your 3M 
Representative or nearest “ScotcH” Branp Tape Distributor . . . 
or write: 3M Co., 900 Bush ‘eimai 
Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minne- SCOTCH-WELD 
sota, Department [BO-51. onan 
®. 

Miiwnesora Miininc ano (anuracturinc company 

... WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


a SCOTCH-WELD ARE REG. TRADEMARKS OF 3M CO., ST. PAUL 6, MINN. 


MILL NOTES 


(from page 12) 


at other facilities. The latter firm is 
a new company organized to engage 
in the sale of fabrics to the women’s 
and children’s underwear and sleep- 
wear industries. 


A new surgical dressings manu- 
facturing plant will be constructed 
in Greenwood, S. C., by Parke, Davis 
& Co. The $4 million project will in- 
clude administrative office area, a 
production and storage unit, and 
maintenance facilities. The facility 
will manufacture the complete line 
of Parke-Davis surgical dressings, 
now being produced in Bridgeport 
and Versailles, Conn. Completion is 
expected by the end of this year. 


Construction plans for a new 
200,000 sq ft plant at Houston, 
Texas, have been announced by 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. The plant will 
manufacture paper, textile, and 
open-mesh bags. 


A. J. Stortz Hosiery Mill, Inc., 
Fort Atkinson, Wis., has added three 
machines for the manufacture of toe- 
less hose of cotton and rubber. 


Lofties Knitting Mills, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has announced plans for a fifty 
per cent increase in output this fall. 
Approximately 22,000 sq ft has been 
added on the main floor for full- 
fashioned knitting. 


M & M Knitting Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has announced plans to in- 
crease production by about 12 per 
cent. The sewing and knitting de- 
partment has been enlarged with the 
addition of some 15,000 sq ft, and 
five knitting machines will be in- 
stalled. 


Construction has begun on the new 
13,000 sq ft manufacturing plant of 
Gordonsville Industries, Inc. Located 
on the western edge of Gordonsville, 
Va., the new firm will employ from 
40 to 60 persons for the manufacture 
of Raschel lace. 


The American Thread Co., Inc., 
has announced plans to modernize 
the Hampshire’ spinning plant, 
Clover, S. C. Contracts have been 
let for new spinning machinery and 
cleaning gear. It is estimated that the 
project will cost half a million dol- 
lars. 


A new firm, Pressley Bros. Hosiery 
Co., Morristown, Tenn., is manufac- 
turing crew socks for men and 
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women. Operations are Housed in a 
5,000 sq ft building, and approxi- 
mately 60 persons are employed. 


Space for over 450 sewing ma- 
chines plus complete inspection, 
quality control, pressing, and box- 
ing facilities is contained in the re- 
cently completed finishing room of 
Standard Knitting Mills, Inc., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


Millburn Mills has begun limited 
operations at its cotton dyeing and 
finishing plant in Durham, N. C. The 
facility was purchased in 1959 and 
has been remodeled and an addition 
has been completed at a cost of some 
$60,000. William H. Roener has been 
named superintendent and James W. 
Swiney, a_ vice-president of the 
parent firm, is in charge of the op- 
eration. 


Klopman Mills has leased from 
Burlington Industries, Inc., the Old 
Dominion Finishing Co. plant at 
Hurt, Va. Operations of Burlington 
Finishing Co. will be continued at 
the Dublin, Va., plant. 


Mt. Vernon Mills, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md., has announced that $3 million 
has been set aside for capital ex- 
penditures in 1961, for an extensive 
program of product change and re- 
arrangement of plants. * * * Mount 
Vernon Dryer Felt Co. is the name 
of the new division of the parent 
firm. K. E. Fryfogle has been named 
president. 


At the “1960 Alabama Dinner” of 
The Newcomen Society in North 
America, held at Birmingham, Ala., 
recently, Thomas D. Russell and 
The Russell Manufacturing Co., 
Alexander City, Ala., were honored. 
The history of the firm, as depicted 
by Mr. Russell in his address at the 
meeting, has been incorporated into a 
34-page booklet. 


Avondale Mills has announced ac- 
quisition of Pepperton Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Jackson, Ga. W. O. and L. J. 
Ball, former part owners, will con- 
tinue their association with the 
facility. 


Textured Yarn Co., Inc., has an- 
nounced plans to invest $381,200 in 
Tycora Sudamericana SA, Buenos 
Aires, Venezuela, for the construction 
of a synthetic yarn plant. 


Offices of the textile division of 
The Kendall Co. have been moved 
from Charlotte, N. C., to the new 
36,000 sq ft building near Pineville, 
N. C. 
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quickly flag flaws 
wherever they are found 


with brightly colored 
TEXTILE TAPES FROM 3M 


The fastest, surest way to mark defects in material in the mill or in 
the sewing room is with colorful tabs of “Scorcu” Branp Paper-Backed 
Tape. And it’s mighty practical, too, because when the defect is 
repaired, the tape comes off without a trace. Another feature: the 
tape can be printed with inspector's number, or can be written on 
with pencil or crayon, For more information, contact your 3M 
Representative or nearest “Scorcn” Branp Tape Distributor . 

or write: 3M Co., 900 Bush 


Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minne- SCOTCH BRAND 


sota, Department IBO-51. 


®. 


Minnesota Miininc ano (ANuFACTURING COMPANY 
.» WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


SCOTCH 1S A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF 3M CO.. ST. PAUL 6, MINN 





TYPE 


SAVES MONEY... 


By relieving spinners of cleaning 
bobbins, they can be assigned to 
more sides. Type M can be oper- 
ated by non-skilled employees 
(often sweepers or elevator oper- 
ators in their spare time). Average 
return on investment six months. 


SAVES BOBBINS 


Jaws of special design prevent 
damage to bobbin or bobbin 
finish. This feature alone has in 
many cases resulted in savings 
that pay for the machine in one 
year. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


POST OFFICE BOX 928 e CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA e 3000 SOUTH BOULEVARD 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


The Faceless Textile Industry. 
The American public doesn’t have 
a poor opinion of the textile indus- 
try—it doesn’t have any opinion at 
all. That’s what Walter Barlow, 
president of Opinion Research 
Corp., told members of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute at their recent annual meet- 


ing. The textile industry “fails to 
achieve the acclaim enjoyed by the 
automobile, drug, chemical or steel 
manufacturing industries,” Mr. 
Barlow, whose firm had made an 
extensive public opinion survey 
for ACMI, said, adding that “the 
principal reason is lack of infor- 
mation.” 


Milliken Doffer to Whitin. Whit- 
in Machine Works has been li- 
censed by Deering Milliken Re- 
search Corp. to manufacture and 
market the Deering Milliken auto- 
matic doffing system for spinning 
frames and twisters |see TI for 


April 1961, pages 78-80, 196]. 


Back-Door Profit Leak. Poor se- 
curity practices are costing Ameri- 
can companies hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars annually in losses 


through pilferage, in the employ- 
ment of undesirables predestined 
to failure on the job, in the loss of 


Labor-Management News 


Union Gets Thumbs Down 
Again. In a second balloting (re- 
sults of an election held last year 
were set aside by the National La- 
bor Relations Board), employees of 
James Lees & Sons Co., Glasgow, 
Va., voted 1,193 to 765 against 


TWUA 
w 


representation by Textile Workers 
Union of America. TWUA had ap- 
pealed the results of the first elec- 
tion on the grounds that it had 
been conducted “in an atmosphere 
of fear and confusion due to the 
statements and conduct of various 
groups and individuals in the com- 
munity.” 


Union Rush Job. Industrial Ray- 
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on Corp., Painesville, Ohio, and 
the International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers have been ordered 
to reinstate a worker who was 
fired for not joining the union ac- 
cording to the terms of the labor- 
management contract. National 
Labor Relations Board held that a 
clause requiring new employees to 
join the union in less than 30 days 
was illegal. The company and the 
union were jointly required to pay 
the wages lost because of the ille- 
gal firing. 


TWUA Backs Out. Textile Work- 
ers Union of America has with- 
drawn, with prejudice, from an 
election scheduled to be held at 
Southeastern Textile Shrinkers 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Members Refuse No - Pact - 
Change. The 1,700 members of the 
Textile Workers Union of America 


at Berkshire-Hathaway, Inc., New 
Bedford, Mass,, have refused to 
OK a union proposal to forego con- 
tract changes for a year. At press 
time, TWUA locals in Fall River 
and in Rhode Island had voted in 
favor of the proposal, with other 
locals in Rhode Island yet to vote. 


Wage Hike for Japan? The Na- 
tional Federation of Textile Work- 
ers Unions (Japan) is scheduled to 


ask for a wage hike of about 20 
per cent this month. Some 90 per 
cent of Japan’s textile mill work- 
ers are reported to be members of 
the Federation. 





BEECHCRAFT BARON = Newest and 


fastest of Beechcraft light twin-engine 
business airplanes 


for brochures write or cal/ 


Southern Airways Company 


ATLANTA AIRPORT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA TEL. POplar 7-3766 


Charlotte, N. C., Tel. FRanklin 6-7150 Birmingham, Ala., Tel. FAirfax 2-0502 
Greenville, S. C., Tel. CEdar 9-8032 
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company secrets and invaluable 
know-how, and in numerous other 
ways. That’s the conclusion from 
a survey conducted by the Ameri- 
can Society for Industrial Security 
among its membership. Suggested 
countermeasure: better security, 
particularly in careful screening 
of job applicants. 


Wool Moves South. Although 
Massachusetts continued to lead in 
the production of woolen and 
worsted fabrics, southern plants 
last year produced 42 per cent of 


the nation’s output of 283.3 million 
linear yards. Leading _ states: 
Massachusetts (51.8 million yards), 
Georgia (37.9 million yards), South 
Carolina (30.3 million yards), New 
Hampshire (29.8 million yards), 
Maine (28.6 million yards), and 
North Carolina (25.4 million 
yards). 


Snag-Resistant Hose. Burling- 
ton Hosiery Co. has a plain stitch 
474-needle dress sheer stocking in 
its spring line, claimed to have 


twice the life of the ordinary sheer 
seamless. The stocking has a new 
smooth finish on the yarn, and a 
fluted stitch welt is said to permit 
a high degree of stretch in the 
stocking top. 


Tax Revision. Those attending 
a recent tax symposium sponsored 
by the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute heard Representa- 
tive A. S. Herlong (D., Fla.) ex- 
plain the income tax reduction bill 
which he has submitted to Con- 
gress jointly with Representative 
H. H. Baker (R., Tenn.). Principal 
provision: Cutting of individual in- 
ecome tax rates over a five-year 
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period from a maximum of 91 per 
cent to a maximum of 47 per cent, 
with the first bracket reduced 
from 20 per cent to 15 per cent 
and other rates receiving corre- 
sponding reductions. 


Japanese Ask Counterstudy. The 
Association on Japanese Textile 
Imports, Inc., has called for forma- 
tion of a commission appointed by 
President Kennedy to investigate 
the domestic textile industry 
(there are already several such 
committees—see, for example, TI 
for April, 1961, page 20). The As- 
sociation lists a number of reasons 
for the current ills of the industry, 
but is certain that Japanese im- 
ports should not be _ included 
among them. 


New Idea in Fiber Sales. At 
least one man-made fiber pro- 
ducer is using marketing princi- 
ples which have proved profitable 
for some suppliers of equipment, 
chemicals, etc. Responsibility for 
sales to a large textile manufac- 
turer with several mills is given 
to one individual, and technical 
service personnel is furnished to 
him as required. Sales to smaller 
mills are handled by product spe- 
cialists (i. e., carpeting, upholstery, 
dress goods, hosiery, suitings, etc.). 
Hence, small mills are classified 
by the kind of goods produced and 
salesmen assigned accordingly. 


Russian Textile Articles Avail- 
able. Several translations from 
Russian textile magazines, includ- 
ing articles on waterproofing, heat 
insulating, chemical fiber produc- 
tion, and footwear fabrics, are 
available from Publications and 
Public Information Division, Of- 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


fice of Technical Services, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Soil-Hiding Carpet. Union Car- 
bide Corp. has been granted a 
patent for a Dynel modacrylic fi- 
ber carpet, described in the patent 
specifications as “directed to a pile 


fabric having a pile structure of a 
substantially unoriented, nodular- 
surfaced polymeric fiber as a novel 
article of manufacture.” Soil-hid- 
ing power and good-wearing qual- 
ities are claimed as advantages. 


Canadian Carpet Men Unite. A 
new management group, the Cana- 
dian Carpet Institute, has been 
formed, replacing the former Car- 
pet Section of the Canadian Wool- 
len & Knit Goods Manufacturers’ 
Association. The new Institute has 
eight members. 


Clemson Short Courses. Several 
summer short courses for person- 
nel in the textile and related in- 
dustries will be offered by Clem- 
son (S. C.) College School of Tex- 
tiles beginning June 12. Included 


will be courses in yarn manufac- 
turing, fabric development, quali- 
ty control, supervisor develop- 
ment, and time and motion study. 
For details, write Dean Gaston 
Gage at the School. 


ACMI Still ACMI. Plans to ask 
members to vote on a change of 
name from American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Institute, Inc., to Amer- 
ican Textile and Cotton Manufac- 
turers, Inc., at ACMI’s annual 
meeting were quietly shelved, at 
least for the time being, because of 
opposition from some of the mem- 
bership. Some apparently  ob- 
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BETTER QUALITY FABRICS are produced 
on the C-7 because improvements engi- 
neered into the loom substantially re- 
duce the weaver’s job operations and 
physical effort and help eliminate many 
types of cloth defects. 


With fewer duties to perform the 
weaver has more time for inspection 
and defect prevention. Reduced phys- 
ical effort means he is less fatigued, so 
is more alert to make better cloth 


Qs EVVNMT through the whole shift. 


QUALITY OF CLOTH . SPEED OF LOOM _ = C 
EFFICIENCY . WEAVER ACCEPTANCE Unfailing performance of protection 


ee ms mae naan devices insures high quality fabric and 
lessens profit-reducing seconds. Sim- 
plified stop motions mean fewer unde- 
tected broken ends and broken picks. 
No going over front center on a filling 
break. Electric protection provides 
gentle smash prevention. The trans- 
mitter drive reduces start-up marks. 
Double link binders give more uniform 
filling tension, smoother weaving and 


shiner prevention. 


Loom for loom the versatile C-7 
weaves better cloth, and improving 
quality increases profits. Write for 
the illustrated folder ‘(Gain the Com- 
petitive Edge” for technical details. 


CROMPTON &S& KNOWLES corporation 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
(CsK) 
ae 


- WORLD LEADERSHIP IN AUTOMATIC BOX LOOMS -— RESEARCH -— ENGINEERING —- MANUFACTURE 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. / ALLENTOWN, PA / Caompton & KNowies Jacquard & Supe.y Co. Pawrucxer. RA. |. / Crompton & Know.es of Canaoa, Lto.. Montrear. Quesec 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


Wages in the Cotton and Synthetic Textile Industries, August 1960 


ALL PRODUCTION WORKERS‘ 

Number of Workers 

Avg Hrly Earnings, $ 
CARD TENDERS 

Number of Workers 

Avg Hrly Earnings, $ 
SPINNING FRAME DOFFERS 

Number of Workers 

Avg Hrly Earnings, $ 
WINDERS, YARN 

Number of Workers 

Avg Hrly Earnings, $ 


WARPER TENDERS, HIGH SPEED 


Number of Workers 

Avg Hrly Earnings, $ 
LOOM FIXERS 

Number of Workers 

Avg Hrly Earnings, $ 
WEAVERS 

Number of Workers 

Avg Hrly Earnings, $ 


1Paterson only 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 


jected to the implication that cot- 
ton manufacturers are not textile 
manufacturers; others just couldn’t 
see any reason for changing the 
name. The reason for retaining 
“cotton” in the title was of course 
to keep on the good side of the 
powerful cotton bloc in Congress 
and to assure the various cotton 
producers’ associations and other 
pressure groups that they weren’t 
being abandoned. 


Japanese Output Up, Exports 
Down. Japanese mills produced 
11.2 per cent more cotton fabrics 
in 1960 than in 1959, but exports 
to the U. S. dropped 11.2 per cent 
in the same period, according to 
the Japan-U. S. Textile Informa- 
tion Service. 


Leasing Data. A fourth edition 
of its popular study of equipment 
leasing has been issued by the 
Foundation for Management Re- 
search. The booklet, “The Pros 
and Cons of Equipment Leasing,” 
has been revised and expanded to 
24 pages, with a new section ad- 
vising executives on renewals and 
options-to-buy at the end of the 
lease period, and examines Inter- 
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*Allentown-Bethlehem only 
. Department of Labor 


Cotton Textiles 


Synthetic Textiles 





Ala. Ga. Mass. N.C. §.C. 


74,945 
1.41 


71,730 
1.47 


23,036 
1.46 


46,930 
1,45 


4,677 
1,54 


1,535 
1.37 


530 
1.40 


1,040 
1.36 


106 
1.50 


1,798 
1.33 


201 
1.59 


3,603 
1.55 


1,331 
1.53 


2,336 
1.55 


3,524 
1.44 


917 
1.86 


2,000 
1.86 


281 
1.99 


2,178 
1.62 


222 
1.65 


3,162 


1.68 1.69 


*Conn., Mass., and R.I. ‘In the 


nal Revenue Service rulings in the 
field of leasing. Single copies are 
available free; write to the Foun- 
dation at 121 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. 


Lightweight Tent. Burlington 
Industrial Fabrics Co. and the Du 
Pont Co. have developed a four- 


BIS 


ounce tent fabric of uncoated Type 


330 nylon; weight is about half 
that of conventional tent fabrics. 


How to Use Radioisotopes. A 
study of the possible uses of radio- 
isotopes in textile manufacturing, 
made by two Textile Research In- 
stitute scientists for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, is available 
from the Office of Technical Serv- 
ices, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Ask 
for NYO 2640; the 26-page report 
costs 50 cents. 


Ss. New 


NJ N.C. Pa” S.C. Eng’d® 


8,149 
1.62 


1,613 
1.74 


14,655 
1.51 


1,072 25,309 
2.08 1.45 


44 
1.40 


29 
1.53 


10 
2.16 


714 
2.10 


1,084 
2.01 


99 
2.24 


91 
3.15 


666 
1.87 


247 
1.94 


1,086 
1.76 


366 
2.30 


mills surveyed, both men and women 


Summer Courses at MIT. Two 
special courses in the engineering 
of textile materials will be pre- 
sented by the Textile Division of 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology this summer. The first, 
“Elements of Textile Structural 
Mechanics,” will be held from 
June 19 through June 23; the sec- 
ond, “Advanced Mechanics of Tex- 
tile Structures,” from June 26 
through June 30. Both programs 
will be presented by the MIT fac- 
ulty, with special sections given by 
recognized leaders in the field. For 
full information, write Prof. James 
M. Austin, Director of Summer 
Session, Room 7-101, MIT, Cam- 
bridge 39, Mass. 


DSL Progress. According to the 
annual report of Draper Corp., 
there are now about 1,800 DSL 
shuttleless looms in successful op- 
eration on certain medium and 
coarse fabrics in 15 mills. The re- 
port adds, “Widening the range of 
this machine to provide the versa- 
tility required in the textile in- 
dustry continues to be our major 
effort in research and develop- 
ment. Not until this is achieved, 

Continued on page 29 
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The Trust Company of Georgia — which has almost 70 years of ex- 
perience — believes that a banker and his client should have a close 
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Find out for yourself how this open-door policy in banking can work 
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RECENT TECHNICAL AND 
COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


by J. B. Goldberg 
Consultant to the Textile 
and Allied Industries 


Exclusive 


MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 


Sliver Spinning, Roving. A new 
sliver-yarn spinning system will 
be introduced this year by Roberts 
Co. Sliver supply will be from 5- 
Ib cans in creel of 39-in. frame. 
Drafts of 100-300 will be possible 
in the two-zone, double apron sys- 
tem, it is said, with spindle speeds 
up to 15,000 rpm. The new roving 
frame will produce a 14 x 7 pack- 
age weighing up to 6 Ib, at speeds 
up to 1,200 rpm. Cones are elimi- 
nated. 


FIBERS AND YARNS 


Modified Rayon. A Japanese 
spinner is reported to be preparing 
to enter into production of an im- 
proved type of rayon with a lower 
wet elongation. It was said that 
the rayon yarns were produced by 
spinning a more highly polymer- 
ized viscose into a lower acid- 
containing bath. Yarn wet tenacity 
was claimed to be about 80% of 
the dry tenacity, compared with 
about 60% for conventional types 
of rayon. 


New Polyester Fiber. A Japa- 
nese pulp company claims to have 
a new process for making polyester 
fiber. 


New Nylon Process. The Toyo 
Rayon Co., Ltd. was to start pro- 
duction of about five tons of nylon 
per day using a nitrosylchloride 
process. The method starts with 
cychlohexane, subsequently con- 
verted to cyclohexanone oxime, 
then caprolactam. Production costs 
are claimed to be lower than those 
of the Snia toluene process. 


Silica Fiber. A Delaware con- 
cern is manufacturing a pure silica 
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A new high-speed tire for police and other emergency vehicles is designed to prevent 
destructive "shock waves" from building up to the point where they can cause blowouts or 
other failures. A scientifically determined cord angle in the 4-ply nylon tubeless tires is 
said to be responsible for eliminating the shock waves. Here a B. F. Goodrich engineer 
measures tread temperature after the tire had been run at 115 mph for an hour on a 
laboratory test wheel. Tire is claimed to run 20-25% cooler than regular tires at high speeds. 


glass fiber fabric, the resultant 
product having a melting point of 
3,000 F. After the treatment, the 
fabric contains about 15% ab- 
sorbed moisture and is then sub- 
jected to an oven treatment at 
1200-1500 F for up to 30 minutes, 
rcducing the moisture content to 
1-8%. 


Red Wool. A Norwegian farmer 
is reported to have raised a dozen 
sheep with red wool, starting with 
one lamb which had a small red- 


dish-yellow spot on its left flank. 


Nylon 7 Process. Recently re- 
ported at an American Chemical 
Society meeting, a new process for 
making nylon 7 was said to elimi- 
nate several steps utilized for pro- 
ducing nylon 6 and 66. It was sug- 
gested that the nylon 7 might be 
particularly suited for tire cord 
and fishing lines. Softening tem- 
perature is 430 F, and resistance 
to ultraviolet light degradation is 
reported to be good. 





SPRINGS (2) 
NEEDED “hy 
TER 


Filters and settling basins at far left were recently completed to handle additional 
5,000,000 gallons per day, bringing the total filtered water capacity to 15 MGD. 
Growing demand for Springmaid fabrics increased the need 
for filtered water at The Springs Cotton Mills’ Grace 
Bleachery. To meet this need Robert & Company Associates 
designed a 5 million gallon per day filter plant addition 
to bring the capacity of this plant up to 15 MGD. 
This is the third addition designed for this filter plant and 
one of many improvement projects which Robert & Company 
Associates have handled for The Springs Cotton Mills. 


If your plant is short on water, call on Robert & Company’s 43 
years experience in working with leaders of the textile industry. 
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Prepared by a man who is closely identified with the textile industry. 


i the most ir- 
ritating problem plaguing the 
United States textile industry to- 
day is the constant pressure of 
foreign imports. This is particular- 
ly irritating to the cotton textile 
industry, because the policy of our 
Federal Government has been to 
subsidize the American cotton 
farmer by maintaining an arti- 
ficially high price level for cotton 
and to dispose of the surplus cot- 
ton at a big discount to foreign 
spinners. 

This discount is presently 8% 
cents a pound. Consequently, any 
foreign mill can buy cotton for 
814 cents a pound less than the 
American mill can purchase the 
same staple. This greatly aggra- 
vates an already irritating situa- 
tion. 

The artificially supported cotton 
prices are making millionaires out 
of big cotton producers without 
materially helping the small farm- 
er who is supposed to be helped. 
The small farmers are, however, 
quite numerous and their interests 
are served by many Congressmen 
and Senators who owe their posi- 
tions to the support of these farm- 
ers, and who are therefore deter- 
mined to get anything for the 
farmers that they can at the ex- 
pense of the general taxpayer. 

Cotton is therefore so deeply 
embroiled in politics that there ap- 
pears to be no possible hope of 
the textile industry receiving any 
relief by the abolition of federal 
support for cotton prices, which 
would permit the efficient cotton 
growers to survive, but cause the 
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inefficient farmer to disappear as 
a cotton grower. That is the only 
practical solution of this phase of 
the textile industry’s problem. 


An IMPRACTICAL, but: possi- 
bly a future solution, would be for 
the Government, having subsi- 
dized the farmer, to subsidize the 
textile industry. The farmers are 
now practically wards of the Gov- 
ernment, and few thoughtful own- 
ers of textile properties would be 
likely to welcome a similar situa- 
tion in this industry. Our country 
is already mixed up with entirely 
too much socialism, and perhaps 
Mr. Khruschev was right in as- 
suming that in another generation 
or two we would be living under 
Communism. We are certainly 
headed in that direction as the 
Government assumes more and 
more responsibility for assuring 
the welfare of large segments of 
the population. 

If cotton could be allowed to 
find its proper price, we are as- 
sured that very efficient cotton 
farmers would expand their acre- 
age and produce cotton at a profit 
at world prices, which would re- 
lieve the textile industry of the 
very serious burden of competing 
with mills buying our subsidized 
cotton. Politics being what it is, 
we can only point this out without 
any hope of such a logical solution 
meeting with governmental favor. 

Sixty years ago, the United 
States did a very large export 
business in cotton yarns and fab- 
rics to practically all parts of the 
world. In Suncook, N. H., there 


The textile 
import 
problem 


“The harsh possibilities of foreign 
competition have not been thrust 
upon all industries with the same 
force as upon the textile industry, 
or we would probably see an en- 
tirely different attitude on the 
part of Congress in dealing with 
the matter of a protective tar- 
Biscias 


was a mill known as the China 
Mill because it had been built 
with profits accruing from the 
China trade — it manufactured 
fabrics for export to China. 60 
years ago, a number of southern 
mills shipped most of their prod- 
uct to China. Some of the great 
textile mills of New England had 
agents practically all over the 
world. 

Our export business in textiles 
gradually shrank as wage rates in 
the United States rapidly began to 
outstrip wages paid anywhere 
else. There is little likelihood that 
we can ever regain a sound textile 
export market when there is such 
a disparity between wages in the 





United States and those in prac- 
tically all of the rest of the world, 
and there is every reascn to think 
that foreign textile producers will 
continue to erode the textile mar- 
kets of the United States. 

Wages in the United States 
have largely been determined by 
politics rather than economics. By 
establishing minimum wage laws 
years ago and successively and 
constantly raising the minimum 
wage, we have forced upward all 
wages and prices. The labor unions 
have been freely permitted with 
the consent of the Federal Govern- 
ment to just about set their own 
wage levels, and that has pushed 
prices up on a broad front. We 
have established in the United 
States a standard of living which 
has been supported for many 
years by inflation and an increase 
in the National Debt. Our people 
have been encouraged to live to- 
day on the earnings of their 
grandchildren, and high prices 
have been an inevitable result. 


WE ARE TOLD that a typical 


wage for a _ textile worker in 
Japan is 15 cents an hour. This 
Japanese worker probably does 
not consider that an affluent wage, 
but he probably would call 30 
cents a prosperous wage, and 45 
cents would practically make him 
a rich man. On the other hand, the 
American textile worker would 
consider himself mired in the 
abysmal depths of poverty on a 
wage of 45 cents an hour, fright- 
fully underprivileged at 90 cents, 
and not any too well off at $1.35. 

This disparity between what a 
foreign workman looks upon as 
boundless prosperity and an 
American workman as dire want, 
must always be borne in mind in 
dealing with our textile import 
problem. The Japanese wages are 
admittedly an extreme example, 
but wages in India, Pakistan, and 
Hong Kong are said to be even 
lower. Textile wages in England 
and Europe seem to run from 
about one third of ours to one- 
half, and when it is remembered 
that all of these foreign mills can 
buy their cotton for eight and 


one-half cents a pound less than 
our mills can get it, the situation 
is rather bleak. 

For a good many years, the 
United States was so preeminently 
a world leader in mechanization 
and automation that we were able 
to export a great many things 
profitably that we can not export 
today when foreign countries are 
widely adopting those methods 
which we once considered almost 
exclusively our own. In Japan 
some of the textile mills were 
bombed out during the last war, 
and a great many more of them 
were denuded of machinery by the 
government to obtain scrap metal 
for the war industries. At the con- 
clusion of the war, the United 
States Government undertook to 
rehabilitate the Japanese textile 
industry with money furnished by 
the American taxpayer. 

At textile expositions in the 
United States for several years, 
swarms of Japanese technicians 
were in evidence studying all of 
the latest developments in equip- 
ment. The new Japanese mills 
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built with American money are 
said, in the main, to be superior 
to the average American mill. The 
same thing happened to some de- 
gree in Europe, and many of the 
European mills are as modern as 
money and good management can 
make them. 


IN ENGLAND for many years, 
the textile industry was highly in- 
efficient because the unions kept 
it that way. About 50 years ago, 
the British cotton textile industry 
boasted around 56 million spin- 
dles, and probably employed more 
people than any other British in- 
dustry. The unions preserved an 
adamantine attitude toward any 
movement to install automatic 
looms or more efficient machinery 
in any part of these mills. The 
unions were just as obdurate in 
the woolen and worsted industries. 


We have seen the same thing in 
this country in the ruin of the 
New England cotton textile indus- 
try and the near ruin of the wool 
industry, but from all accounts we 
were better off at all times in this 
country than the textile industry 


was in England. We are now told 
that as the British textile indus- 
try has shrunk in size, it is be- 
ginning to improve in methods. If 
people making half the wages of 


our textile workers can _ spin 
cheaper cotton on just as good, or 
better, machiney, we haven’t the 
ghost of a chance to compete. 
Any nation which, as a matter 
of public policy, endeavors to 
maintain standards of wages not 
in keeping with world competi- 
tion, has either got to erect a tariff 
or quota barricade to keep out the 
cheaper products of foreign com- 
petitors, or has to adopt a subsidy 
system to compensate for the dif- 
ferences in prices. We believe that 
the subsidy is thoroughly unsound 
and ultimately ruinous, and the 
Federal Government seems to be- 
lieve that protective tariffs or a 
quota system are incompatible 
with the problems this country 
faces in its foreign relations. 


Since we believe that the over- 
whelming majority of the textile 
industry would be opposed to 


subsidies, the only remedy for our. 


present dilemma is for members 
of the industry to unremittingly 
keep after their legislators to 
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FUTURE EVENTS 


Date 


3-4 


4-5 


24 


June 26- 
July 1 


Sept. 21-22 
21-22 
28-30 
11-13 
11-21 


11-13 


12-14 


Event 


ACMI Fiber Testing Laboratory 
annual open house 


AIEE conference on_ Electrical 
Application for the Textile In- 
dustry 


Phi Psi Textile Fraternity con- 
vention 


New England Regional AATCC 
meeting (Northern New Eng- 
land, Rhode Island, and West- 
ern New England Sections) 


Georgia Textile Manufacturers 
Association Cotton Buyers 
Division 


Cotton Research Clinic and Cot- 
ton Marketing Conference 


North Carolina Textile Manu- 
facturers Association _Cotton 
Buyers and Classers Division 


National Association of Woolen 
& Worsted Overseers 


Delaware Valley Section 
AATCC 


Metropolitan Section AATCC 


Tufted Textile Manufacturers 
Association annual meeting 


Piedmont Section AATCC and 
Palmetto Section AATCC outing 


Southeastern Section AATCC 
outing 


South Central Section AATCC 
outing 


Southern Textile Association 
annual convention 


Mid-West Section AATCC outing 


International Textile Fair (fab- 
rics only) 


Southern Textile Methods & 
Standards Association 


Chattanooga Yarn Association 


outing 


AATCC national convention 


Quartermaster Association 
national convention 


International Knitting Machin- 
ery & Accessories Exhibition 


Fiber Society 


Symposium on Permanent Fin- 
ishing, sponsored by Swiss As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists & 
Colorists 


Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia 


Alabama Textile Operating 
Executives 


Chemical Finishing Conference 


Narrow Fabrics Institute 


Location 


Clemson House 
Clemson, S. C. 


Heart of Atlanta Motel 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Hotel Shoreham 
Washington, D. C 


Jug End Barn 
S. Egremont, Mass. 


Dinkler Plaza 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Peabody Hotel 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Sedgefield Inn 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Hotel Madison 
Boston, Mass. 


Country Club 
North Hills, Pa. 


Kohler’s Swiss Chalet 
Rochelle Park, N. J. 


Deauville Hotel 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


Grove Park Inn 
Asheville, N. C. 


Radium Springs 
Albany, Ga. 


Riverside Hotel 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Ocean Forest Hotel 
Myrtle Beach, S. C. 


Cerami'’s Island 
View Resort 
Burlington, Wis. 
Paris, France 
Clemson House 
Clemson, S. C. 


Read House 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Hotel Statler 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Biltmore Hotel 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Belle Vue Hall 
Manchester, England 


West Point, N. Y. 


Zurich, Switzerland 


Ga. Tech 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Thach Auditorium 
Auburn, Ala. 


Sheraton Park Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 


Statler Hilton 
New York City 


and 


make them realize the necessity 
of tariff protection or the institu- 
tion of a quota system. It seems 
perfectly hopeless to make these 
legislators understand the folly of 


constantly raising wages 
prices by fiat. 

The minimum wage law, as has 
been pointed out thousands of 
times, is a delusion and a snare. It 
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Rieter Switzerland 


ae NEN 


View of the very up-to-date Rieter machine 
works with foundry and metallurgical labo- 
ratory in Winterthur (Switzerland). Right 
research building with test rooms, textile 
laboratory and showroom. Below: new 
material working shop, completed in 1959 


Rieter—the modern spinning machinery works 


my American Rieter 


On the North American Continent, Rieter 
is represented by its subsidary, the Ame- 
rican Rieter Company, Inc., with head- 
quarters in West Caldwell, N_J. (see left), 
and branch offices in the South and in 
Canada. The American Rieter Company, 
Inc. has a well developed advisory and 
sales organization, a special customers 
service and its own spare part store. 
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In the Rieter machine works in Winterthur 
(Switzerland) an experienced staff is de- 
veloping and building efficient spinning 
machinery for processing cotton, wool and 
man-made fibres. About 90 per cent of 
the total production is exported. Hence, 
Rieter machines — key to top quality — 
are operating in more than 50 countries in 
the five continents. The main reasons for 
this success in export business are Rie- 
ter's 150 years of experience in the textile 
field, their systematic research work and 
the special technical advantages as well 
as the high grade quality of Rieter machi- 
nery. Thanks to its high efficiency, meet- 
ing the greatly increased demands of our 
time, the confidence of leading spinning 
concerns throughout the world has been 
gained. 
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promotes inflation and causes un- 
employment and accentuates this 
country’s difficulties in competing 
with foreign producers. 


THE UNITED STATES textile 
industry has been the principal 
victim of foreign competition, be- 
cause practically every civilized 
country has a textile industry, and 
is anxious when buying American 
goods not produced in that coun- 
try, to pay for these goods by sell- 
ing textiles in the United States. 
The harsh possibilities of foreign 
competition have not been thrust 
upon all industries with the same 
force as upon the textile industry, 
or we would probably see an en- 
tirely different attitude on the 
part of Congress in dealing with 
the matter of a protective tariff. 
So long as a number of American 
industries can ship their products 
abroad and have them paid for by 
textile sales in the United States, 
they are not going to be sympa- 
thetic to the idea of discontinuing 
those sales. 


Some of our major industries 
have already felt the bite of for- 
eign competition, as witness the 
automobile industry, but more of 
them need to feel it to guarantee 
enough pressure being brought on 
Congress to cope with the situa- 
tion brought about by attempts on 
the part of the government to med- 
dle with the ordinary processes of 
economics. Meanwhile, the textile 
industry must fight its own battle 
with the Congress as intensely as 
it can. 


News briefs 


(from page 21) 


as we are confident it will be, can 
we look forward to production of 
this loom in profitable volume.” 


Quality Ginning. Cotton can be 
ginned so as to preserve its spin- 
ning qualities. At the recent West- 
ern Cotton Production Conference, 
an Arizona ginner told how he 
does it: Method of harvesting is 


noted on each trailer as it is 
weighed at the gin, then trailers 
are grouped according to harvest- 
ing method. Each trailer-load is 
tested with a moisture meter; if 
the moisture is unusually high, the 
cotton gets special treatment. Cot- 
ton is examined before and after 
ginning; damage is brought to the 
attention of the grower or the gin 
manager. Automatic samplers have 
been used successfully for two 
years on all the gin stands of this 
company (Chandler Gin Co., Chan- 
dler, Ariz.). 


Paper Made with Nylon. In 
Switzerland a paper mill is offer- 
ing a bonded material which is 
made with short nylon fibers by 
the wet paper-making process. 
The product is reported to have 
the outward appearance of paper 
and can be used for writing and 
printing, e.g., for use in making 
plans or maps, but is also sewable. 
It is suggested that other uses 
may be for draperies, table cloths, 
and hospital bed sheets. 
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Mills used 5% less fiber last year; U. S. was “net importer” of textiles 


ws U. S. MILLS consumed 6,491,300,- 
000 pounds of cotton, man-made fi- 
bers, wool, and silk in 1960—a figure 
5 per cent lower than the quantity 
reported in 1959, according to an 
analysis of domestic mill consump- 
tion of major textile fibers published 
in a recent issue of Textile Orga- 
non.” 

Mill consumption of cotton last 
year totaled 4,203,200,000 pounds, a 
decline of 3 per cent from the 1959 
level. Cotton’s share rose from an 
all-time low of 63.4 per cent of the 
four-fiber total in 1959 to 64.8 per 
cent in 1960. 

The man-made fibers share consti- 
tuted 28.9 per cent of the total— 
1,877,000,000 pounds; this was a de- 
cline of 9 per cent from the record 
level of 2,064,800,000 pounds con- 
sumed in 1959. 

Wool consumption by U. S. mills 
at 404,200,000 pounds in 1960 was 6 
per cent below the 1959 level. Wools’ 
share of total fiber consumption was 
down slightly from the year before. 

Silk consumption at 6,900,000 
pounds declined 14 per cent from 
1959. 

In another Organon analysis, the 
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mill consumption data above are ad- 
justed for net imports or exports of 
semi- and fully-manufactured textiles 
to yield “Domestic Consumption.” In 
that analysis, domestic consumption 
ef cotton, wool, and man-made fibers 
amounted to 6,560,900,000 pounds, a 
4 per cent decline from the 1959 lev- 
el. This total, according to the report, 
is made up of mill consumption of 
6,484,400,000 pounds plus imports of 
442,100,000 pounds of semi-manufac- 
tured and manufactured textiles and 
minus the exports of these products 
at 365,600,000 pounds. 

The article points out that for the 
first time in recent history the Unied 
States became a net importer of 
semi-manufactured and manufac- 
tured textiles in 1960, incurring a net 
import balance of 76,500,000 pounds. 
The typical export balance of about 
300,000,000 pounds annually in the 
period 1950-1954 had dwindled to 
only 100,000 pounds in 1959 and then 
changed to the noted import balance 
in 1960. 

By individual fiber, domestic con- 
sumption of the man-made fibers in 
1960 totaled 1,785,200,000 pounds, a 
decrease of 11 per cent from 1959. 


Exports of man-made fiber products 
in the form of semi-manufactured 
and manufactured goods totaled 122,- 
900,000 pounds, an all-time high, 
while imports decreased slightly. The 
latest import figure shows an 8-fold 
increase compared with typical im- 
ports of 4,000,000 pounds annually 
from 1950 through 1954. 

Domestic consumption of cotton in 
1960 came to 4,244,100,000 pounds 
and exports of cotton products con- 
tinued at a level in the area of 238,- 
000,000 pounds. But the 1960 imports 
of 278,900,000 pounds represented a 
seven-fold increase over the typical 
1950-1954 level of 40,000,000 pounds 
per year. As a result, there was a 
1960 import balance (40,900,000 
pounds) for the first time in history. 

Wool consumption in the United 
States last year totaled 531,600,000 
pounds, a 3% per cent decline from 
1959. Exports of wool products con- 
tinued at the 5,000,000-pound level of 
recent years, but the substantial in- 
crease in imports to the 1960 level of 
132,100,000 pounds indicated a doub- 
ling of foreign shipments to this 
country compared with the average 
of the 1950-1954 period. 
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The rising discretionary income of Americans will 
continue to demand the new, the novel in fabrics. 
UNIFIL® is helping modern mills meet these ever 
changing patterns of taste. 

UNIFIL Loom Winders are giving modern mills a 
market-oriented advantage — enabling weave rooms 
to use a wide variety of filling yarns; natural and 
man-made; spun, filament stretch and textured. 
Single shuttle looms can switch from one filling count 
to another, from one fabric to another as quickly as 
fashion trends change — and at no extra cost. 

UNIFIL prepares a mill for market changes while 
drastically reducing inventory and production plan- 
ning, work scheduling and employee training. UNIFIL 
can increase your earnings per loom in many ways. 

UNIFIL’s unmatched versatility meets today’s 
urgent needs and tomorrow’s markets. It allows mills 
to wind from any filling supply economically. Quills 
are wound and shuttles loaded, empty quills stripped 
and returned for rewinding — all automatically at 
the loom! 

Investigate UNIFIL for greater versatility and 
economy. Learn the reasons why leading textile mills 
consistently reorder UNIFIL Loom Winders. Call 
your nearest Leesona Sales Engineer —in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Charlotte, Atlanta or Los Angeles. Or 
write LEESONA CORPORATION, P.O. Box 6088, 
Providence 4, R. I. Your markets won’t wait — they’ll 
change. Keeping pace with them is your opportunity. 


Leesona leads to better fabrics 


Some of the many modern 
mills that are meeting 
today’s challenges with 
UNIFIL Loom Winders 


ABNEY MILLS 

AMEROTRON COMPANY 

ARCO MILLS, INC. 

BEAUNIT MILLS, INC, 

BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY, INC. 

BLANCHE COTTON MILLS 

BOONTEX FABRICS CORP. 

BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES, 
INC. 

CANADIAN CELANESE, LTD. 

CANNON MILLS COMPANY 

CARTHAGE FABRICS CORP. 

CONE MILLS CORP. 

CONSOLIDATED TEXTILES, 
LTD. 

DOVER MILL group 

DRAYTON MILLS 

EXPOSITION COTTON 
MILLS 

GALLANT MFG. CO. 

GLEN RAVEN SILK MILLS 

GREENWOOD MILLS 

JUDSON MILLS 

KEYSTQNE WEAVING MILLS 

LAURENS MILLS 

M. LOWENSTEIN & SONS, INC. 

MACHIAS MILL 

MARVEN LOOMS, INC. 

PAXON FABRICS CORP. 

PONEMAH MILLS 

QUINCO FABRICS, INC. 

RICHARD TEXTILES 

RIVERSIDE MILLS, INC. 

SCHWARZENBACH-HUBER CO. 

WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 

STANDISH MILLS, INC, 

STARR MILLS CORP. 

J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC, 

TALLASSEE MILLS 

UNITED MERCHANTS & 
MANUFACTURERS, INC. 

WAUMBEC MILLS, INC. 

WOODSIDE MILLS 





“Custom tailors” to industry 


Since 1926, Sims has been designing and fabricating 
the specialized equipment called for in the manu- 
facture of textiles. 

As “custom tailors” of stainless steel, Sims’ re- 
commendations, designs, and fabrications are dic- 
tated by your particular problem, need, requirement 


or application of equipment. And, Sims specialists 
are on the job from start to finish to assure metic- 
ulous attention to even the smallest detail... the 
craftsmanship that unconditionally guarantees that 
the finished product will meet and surpass your 
most exacting specifications. 


rolls - vessels - kettles - coils - size boxes - linings - cylinders - machinery - air and material 
handling systems .. . for textile - chemical - food processing - pulp-paper and other industries 


Write, wire or call today for complete information: 


Harley D. Hohm, Inc., 128 Buist Ave., Greenville, S. C. 
Friday Textile Machine & Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


\ , 
SILL 
Nf METAL WORKS 


WEST POINT. GEORGIA 


Specialists in 
Stainless Steel Fabrication 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 





The best textiles are sized 


with the best starches... 
Easy Flow starch 


WRITE OR PHONE Corn Products for expert technica/ assistance... 
helpful data on these fine products for the Textile Industry: 


GLOBE® - EAGLE® - FOXHEAD® - TEN-O-FILM® - CLARO® - CRESCENT® starches - GLOBE® - EXCELLO® dextrines. 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY INOUSTRIAL DIVISION + 10 East 56 Street, New York 22,N.Y. 





Lary RING TRAVELERS . . . 


SINCE 1898 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
LINDSEY |. PHILLIPS, Treasurer, Taunton, Mass. 


Consult your friendly Dary Representative: 


JOHN H. O'NEIL Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
JAMES H. CARVER Box 22, Rutherfordton, N. C. 
CRAWFORD “JACK” RHYMER 8ox 2261, Greenville, S. C. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 





- ONLY VISIBLE BLADES 
IVE YOU SAFETY 
o> OU GAN SEE 


4 } e The men who pull the switches will tell you what 


can happen when a switch, believed to be open 
—ign’t. A lot of things can happen—and every one 
of them is bad. Personnel safety is in jeopardy. 
Motors can single-phase. Machinery and work can 
be damaged. Down-time can skyrocket. 

Doesn't it make sense to insist on Visible Blade 
construction which gives you a road block against 
any of those possibilities? Doesn't it make equally 
good sense to insist on the safety switch which gives 
you that construction —plus a lot of other perform- 
ance advantages? Evidently it does, because 
Square D switches have never been out of first 
place in more than 50 years! 

They cost no more...why settle for less? 


Extra Safety with Square D’s Handle Design 


WHEN IT’S 
DOWN 


: Sa) 17's ON! “EBS / IT'S OFF! 


Handle is integral part of switch, not cover. When door 
Square D Company, is opened, handle remains attached to switch. Eliminates 
neve hazard of false handle indication or defeat of padlock 
Moreer Reaih, Lesington, Ge ay provision. When it’s padlocked, it’s locked! 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 


wherever electricity is distributed and controlled 
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PROBLEM: Cones for use in 
accelerated conditioning of yarn 


Equipment which accelerates the cycle of yarn 
conditioning is an outstanding example of industry 
progress. However, the introduction of this equip- 
ment created two problems. Because of the exces- 
sive amount of moisture, cone walls were breaking 
down and the primary winds were sticking to the 
cones. To eliminate these problems a cone was 
required with a surface to which the yarn would 
not stick and which would withstand the effects of 
the additional moisture. 

Sonoco research solved these problems quickly 
by proving conclusively that only Unitex Surface 
cones should be used in this method of processing. 
Use of this type cone has eliminated the difficulties 


ONOCce 


first encountered through the use of accelerated 
cycle yarn conditioning equipment. 

Technical service of this type is an added benefit 
when you buy from Sonoco. Only Sonoco, in its 
field, provides the continuous research, product 
development and integrated manufacturing needed 
to meet the ever-changing techniques of the textile 
industry. Let Sonoco’s more than 60 years’ 
experience help you! 


SONOCO 
Products for Textiles 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, HARTSVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA + Mystic, Conn. * Akron, Ind. « Ravenna, Ohio « Lowell, Mass. « Holyoke, Mass. * Phillipsburg, N. J. 
+ Longview, Texas * Philadelphia, Pa, * La Puente, Calif. * Fremont, Calif. * Atlanta, Ga. * Richmond. Va. * MEXICO: Mexico, D.F. * CANADA: Brantford, Ont. « Granby, Quebec 





PERSONAL 
NOTES 


coc 


Preston H. David, general man- 
ager of the Trion, Ga., division of 
Riegel Textile Corp., has been ap- 
pointed to serve on the Advisory 
Council on Naval Affairs. 


Therman Richie, formerly general 
superintendent, has been named 
general manager of Marion (N. C.) 
Mfg. Co. 


A. L. Jackson, assistant to the vice- 
president of the Spray, N. C., facility 
of Fieldcrest Mills, Inc., has also as- 
sumed duties of acting manager of 
the bedspread mill. Frank E. Barron 
has been promoted to assistant man- 
ager. W. Giles Hunnings has been 
named superintendent of the bed- 
spread mill, and Joseph P. Foster has 
been promoted to superintendent in 
charge of the bedspread finishing 
mill. Dillard M. Powell has assumed 
duties as assistant superintendent of 
the sheeting mill. 


Robert C. McAloney has been ap- 
pointed head of central purchasing 
for Coats & Clark, Inc. Mr. Mc- 
Aloney succeeds Carl H. Neuer, who 
will continue to act in an advisory 
capacity. 


Joseph Morrissey has been named 
assistant manager of Carlisle (S. C.) 
Finishing Co., a division of Cone 
Mills Corp. Lee Hunter, formerly 
superintendent of printing, has been 
appointed plant superintendent suc- 
ceeding J. G. Boyd, who has re- 
signed. Kelly Blanton has _ been 
named assistant plant superintendent. 
John Yarbough has been promoted 
to superintendent of printing. Nathan 
Lufkin has been appointed assistant 
superintendent and Francis Lewis 
overseer of printing. * * * William 
Taylor, general office manager, has 
assumed responsibility for customer 
relations. William H. McCall has 
been made chief cost accountant and 
Nelson Graham, overseer of develop- 
ing. George Bennett, Thomas Allred, 
and James D. Arnette have been 
named shift superintendents. 


Wade F. Denning, a vice-president 
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FLETCHER 
high speed WINDER REDRAW 


FOR GLASS AND SYNTHETIC YARNS 


Here’s the most modern redraw machine, Fletcher-engineered to give you 
top production. 
@ Vibration free operation e Three styles of bobbins, all sizes 
@ Perfect wound bobbins at higher @ Higher speeds. 500 to 750 ypm on 2. 
speeds pound bobbins. _ 
© Cleaner yarn because of no lubrication © Pirns, bottle bobbins and Spools 
in the yarn area 
NEW FILLING WIND PIRN gives tension-free 
delivery. Eliminates all tension problems for 
yarn down to |5 denier nylon. 


Absolutely a “must” for hosiery, glass and fine 
rayons. 


TRY BEFORE YOU BUY with 3-month trial rental plan 


Redraw, 8 Positions Master Duplex, 20 positions 
Production Models Shipped Completely Erected 


The MASTER DUPLEX Unsurpassed for glass fibers 


New precision-built machine has speeds up to 9,000 rpm doubling, twisting 
and novelty for all yarns—giass, synthetic or natural. 


FLETCHER 

BIG 6 POUND 
PACKAGE 
JUMBO DUPLEX 
DOUBLER TWISTER 


Six pounds of continuous twisted and 
double high quality glass, textured, 
synthetic and cotton yarns. Bottle 
Bobbin, Straight or Tapered Pirn 
Package. 22-spindle and 72-spindle 6” 
ring. 9-inch and 10-inch traverse. 


Novelty yarn at 900 rpm spindle speed. 


FLETCHER INDUSTRIES 


Hasbrook Avenue and Beecher St., Cheltenham, Pa. 


FLETCHER SOUTHERN FLETCHER INDUSTRIES 


SOUTHERN PINES, N, C, STATESVILLE, N. C, 





PERSONAL NOTES 


(from page 37) 


and director of China Grove Cotton 
Mills, has been named to the board 
of directors of Oakboro (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills Co. 


William E. Cruickshank has been 
elected a director and Robert 
O’Brien has been appointed to the 
executive committee of Bradford 
Dyeing Association, U.S.A. Geoffrey 
Chamberlain has been named to the 


position of purchasing agent. J. M. Cheatham, president of American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, Inc., is pictured 


with newly-elected ACMI officers at the annual meeting held recently at Miami Beach, Fla. 
Charles J. Chaban, formerly vice- Left to right: first vice-president—William H. Ruffin, Erwin Mills, Inc.; Mr. Cheatham; 


president of the coated fabrics divi- second vice-president—Robert T. Stevens, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc.; president—R. 
sion of the Interchemical Corp., has Dave Hall, Climax Spinning Co. The new officers will assume office October |. 
been appointed to the position of 
vice-president of the newly estab- 
lished research and development 
division of American Finishing Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


elected a director succeeding the late sing Paper Products. In his new posi- 
Campbell D. Garrett. Mr. Finley will tion, Mr. Fry will have sales and ad- 
head the merchandising and sales of ministrative responsibilities with 
the cotton goods division in New both companies. 

James Harrell, in charge of cotton York. 
goods finishing operations and as- Claude A. Reeves, retired cloth 
sistant officer in charge of the cot- Thomas M. Fry has been appointed room overseer of Chiquola Mfg. Co., 
ton division of J. P. Stevens & Co., vice-president of The Narrow Fab- a division of M. Lowenstein & Sons, 
Inc., has been named to the board of ric Co., Reading, Pa., and of its was honored recently at a dinner. 
directors. James D. Finley has been paper-processing division, Wyomis- Mr. Reeves was presented a hand- 
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Learn. more of Stehedco Quality and Service from your Stehedco 
Sales Engineer. Earn more Profits by choosing Stehedco Products. 


some gold wrist watch for his long 


service with the firm. 


F. E. Wood has been promoted to 
overseer of weaving and roller print- 
ing at the Unity plant of Callaway 
Mills Co., LaGrange, Ga. Milton 
Brown, formerly assistant overseer 
of spinning, spooling and warping, 
has been promoted to quality control 
engineer. * * * Horace B. Thom has 
been promoted to administrative as- 
sistant to the chairman of the board. 
* * * G. Harold Williams, production 
supervisor at the Valway plant, has 
retired 


Arthur K. Stewart, general man- 
ager of the Willimantic, Conn., mills 
of The American Thread Co., Inc., has 
retired. John B. Love, assistant gen- 
eral manager, has been named to 
succeed Mr. Stewart. 


Robert G. Stevens has accepted 
the position of vice-president of pro- 
duction for Glenknit Mills, Inc., a 
subsidiary of Glen Raven Mills, Inc. 


New York converting operations of 
William Skinner & Sons, recently 
acquired by Indian Head Mills, Inc., 


are now under the supervision of 


Peter G. Scotese, vice-president and 
general manager of the finished 
goods division. 


W. C. Pearson has joined the Hill- 
side plant of Callaway Mills Co., La- 
Grange, Ga., as overseer of weaving. 
Douglas Allen has been promoted to 
overseer of carpet inspection and 
Billy Joe Golden has been advanced 
to overseer of carpet sewing. 


Herbert Knox has been appointed 
superintendent of weaving for Rae- 
ford (N. C.) Worsted plant of Burl- 
ington Industries, Inc. * * * Carl E. 
Annas and Leland W. Hovey have 
been named vice-presidents of James 
Lees and Sons Co., carpeting manu- 
facturing subsidiary of the firm. * * * 
Frank S. Greenberg has assumed 
duties as president of Charm Tred 
Mills, succeeding Ben Greenberg, 
who has retired. 


Glen E. Pitts was recently named 
manager of the New Choctaw Mills, 
Butler, Ala., a member of the Vanity 
Fair Mills, Inc. 


Tom Owens, overseer of the cloth 
room at the Easley, S. C., plant of 
Woodside Mills, has retired. Roy 


Coker has been named to succeed 


Mr. Owens. 


John Mansfield of Mohawk Mills, 
Ltd., has been elected president of 
the Canadian Association of Textile 
Colorists and Chemists, Ontario sec- 
tion. Other officers elected were: 
first vice-president—H. F. Parkinson, 
Allied Chemical Canada, Ltd.; sec- 
ond vice-president—Jack Minaker, 
Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, 
Ltd.; secretary-treasurer — S. E. 
Black, Procter & Gamble Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd. 


Richard F. Cook, general manager 
of Darlington Fabrics Corp., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., has been elected vice- 
president in charge of all production. 


Lyman H. Smith, formerly treas- 


urer of Pepperell Mfg. Co., has 
joined Berkshire Hathaway, Inc., 
New Bedford, Mass., as vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer. 


Abe H. Liebster has been named 
president of M & M Knitting Mills, 
Inc. Other officers elected were: 
treasurer and executive vice-presi- 

Continued on page 42 
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Other Plants and Offices: Granby, Quebec, Canada + Lawrence, Mass. + Greensboro, 








N.C. + Atlanta, Ga. + Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texas + Albert R. Breen, Chicago, Ill. 


Place Your Speed Control Problems 


in the Hands of Experts! 


As the originator and leading producer of eddy-current speed 
control equipment, it is only natural that Eaton-Dynamatic 
offers many exclusive design and construction advancements 
—plus expert engineering service. 

The transmission of torque across an air gap by means of 
eddy-currents is a fundamental Dynamatic development. 
It was first utilized 30 years ago, and is today the operating 
principle of a full line of couplings, brakes, drives, and dyna- 
mometers serving industry wherever accurate control of speed 
and torque is required. ~ 


Eddy-current equipment runs on standard AC—requires no 
special power source. Electronic or transistorized magnetic 
amplifier controls, engineered and manufactured by Eaton, 
provide constant speed, infinitely adjustable speeds, and 
many specialized operating functions. 


Representatives, located in all principal cities, are fully quali- 
fied to give you expert help with your speed control or 
torque transmission problems. Call the Eaton-Dynamatic 
representative nearest you today—there’s no obligation. 


Send for Illustrated Literature, 


EATO 





Ajusto-Spede” 
Air-Cooled 
Eddy-Current 
Drive 


Magna Power® 
Heavy Duty 
Liquid Cooled 
Eddy-Current 

Coupling 


. 
)YNAMATIC 


— s =, 


DYNAMATIC DIVISION 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


3122 FOURTEENTH AVENUE 7 KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 





By “welding” rubber to all metal parts of a fume fan, 
Buffalo Forge extends fan life 3 to 12 times. Certainly, 
where you handle highly corrosive fumes, there is no 
more economical way than with these ‘Buffalo’ rubber- 
lined fans. The extra cost for the lining is repaid many 
times in longer service without downtime losses for 
replacement. 


Other Corrosive Applications may not require rubber- 
lined fans. Special coatings, stainless steels and other 
materials are often adequate for the fumes exhausted. 


AIR 


BUFFALO 


ON 
CORROSIVE 


FAN LIFE 
31012 TIMES 


For example, ‘Buffalo’ builds resin-bonded fiber glass 
fans which are both corrosion and impact resistant to 
temperatures up to 225°F. 

For Every Condition, you can depend upon Buffalo 
Forge for effective, efficient and economical answers to 
your air handling problems. 

Write today for Bulletins 2424-F and FI-511, outlining 
the chemical characteristics, volume and pressures of 
fumes to be exhausted — or call your nearby ‘Buffalo’ 
Engineering Representative. 


HANDLING DIVISION 


FORGE COMPANY 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


4 i ‘Buffalo’ Machine Tools fo drill, 
wma punch, shear, bend, siit, notch 
been: and cope for production 

or plant maintenance. 


‘Buffalo’ Air Handling 
Equipment 

to move, heat, cool, dehumidify 
and clean air and other gases, 
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Squier Machinery 

to process sugar cane, coffee 
and rice. Special processing 
machinery for chemicals. 


‘Buffalo’ Centrifugal Pumps 
to handle most liquids and 
slurries under a variety 

of conditions. 


Buffalo, New York 


4h 





STATIC-FREE 
WARP 
BEAMS 


Hundreds of mills 
throughout the world 
are now enjoying 
static-free warper 
operation—at low cost. 
These are mills who have 
installed the fabulous 
Simco “Midget” 
electronic static 
eliminator, consisting of 
a power unit and one or 
more static bars. 

So effective is the 
“Midget”, that Simco 
can guarantee it 
unconditionally. Simco 
is America’s largest 
manufacturer 
specializing in anti-static 
equipment. Write 

today about your 

static problem—in 
warpers, creels, cards, 
garnetts, gills and all 
other textile machinery. 


the SIMCO compan) 


920 Walnut Street, Lansdale, Pa. 


PERSONAL NOTES 
(from page 39) 


dent of sales—Samuel H. Batt; sec- 
retary and executive vice-president 
of production—William Myer; execu- 
tive vice-president of production con- 
trol—Stanley Myer; executive vice- 
president of development and plan- 
ning—Stanton Berger. 


Meno Schoenbach has been elected 
vice-president of public relations 
and advertising for Fulton Cotton 
Mills and Fulton Industries, Inc., 
both of Atlanta, Ga. * * * Harry P. 
Sheets has been appointed cotton 
buyer and manager of the cotton de- 
partment for Fulton Cottcn Mills. 


Ray M. Gordon has been named to 
the position of office manager at the 
textile division headquarters in 
Pineville, N. C., for The Kendall Co. 


Robert Drainville,. formerly assist- 
ant treasurer of the Bachmann Ux- 
bridge Worsted Corp., has joined the 
Whitin Machine Works as general 
accountant in the corporate financial 
department. 


A. A. Brendle has been appointed 
director of product development, a 
new department of the Ca-Vel divi- 
sion of Collins & Aikman Corp. 


Marion W. Stribling, who has been 
superintendent of Habersham (Ga.) 
Mills, and a member of the board of 
directors, has been appointed to the 
position of vice-president of manu- 
facturing. 


Dr. J. W. Weaver has been ap- 
pointed manager of the central 
laboratory at Cone Mills Corp., suc- 
ceeding the late Dr. Fred S. Perker- 
son. 


At the annual meeting of the Tex- 
tile Research Institute held recently, 
Dr. Russell W. Peterson, technical 
director of the new products division 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., was elected chairman of the 
board of directors. Other officers 
elected were: vice-chairman of the 
board—G. T. Gardner, executive 
vice-president, Riegel Textile Corp.; 
chairman of the finance committee— 
Levon M. Yacubian, vice-president 
and general manager, The Barre 
Wool Combing Co., Ltd. 


Dr. Orman B. Billings, former as- 
sistant director of special product re- 
search for Johnson & Johnson, has 


Mr. Schoenbach Mr. Sheets 
Fulton Cotton Mills 


been appointed manager for the 
chemical section of Joseph Bancroft 
& Sons Co. 


Wade H. Kennette has assumed 
duties of assistant general manager 
of A. P. McAuley Co., Inc., Gaffney, 
SS. 


W. V. Kirkland has been elected 
president and a director of Charles 
H. Bacon Co., Ine., Lenoir City, 
Tenn. 


OBITUARIES 


Charles L. Auger, Jr., 71, retired 
president of Fontaine Converting 
Works, Martinsville, Va. 

Osborne Bezanson, former presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of 
The Chemstrand Corp. 

Frank Buckner, southern sales 
representative for L. H. Shingle Co., 
Camden, N. J. 

Otto Froelicher, 69, chairman of 
the board and treasurer of the 
Swarzenbach-Huber Co., South Nor- 
walk, Conn. 

Hugh M. Grey, 64, president of 
Alamance Industries, a subsidiary of 
Kayser-Roth Corp., Concord, N. C. 

Edward P. Krebs, 71, consultant to 
the yarns division of J. P. Stevens & 
Co., Inc. 

Oscar Leventhal, 59, retired presi- 
dent of Quaker Pile Fabric Corp., 
and Providence Pile Fabric Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Henry Frank Martinat, 75, owner 
of Martinat Hosiery Mills, Inc., Val- 
dese, N. C. 

Dr. Fred Stilson Perkerson, 50, 
head of the research department of 
Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C. 

Louis Rubin, 65, president of the 
Williamburg Knitting Mills. 

Fred B. Tucker, 64, overseer at 
Einiger Mills, Inc., East Douglas, 
Mass. 

Edwin P. Waite, 56, vice-president, 
secretary, and chief engineer of Cole 
Engineering Co., Columbus, Ga. 

George Norman Winder, 63, vice- 
president of Woolens and Worsteds 
of America, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 
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Another product in 
Gates complete line of 
Textile Accessories 


There's a Gates Picker for 
Every Loom Application 


: 


Smoother loom operation makes 
‘ 
SUPER 


Gates Tex-Hide Loop Pickers 
. . : cK 
No.1 choice of leading mills vuLco Picken 


of pickers. Pale pink color. 
Excellent for intermediate 
applications requiring both 


Gates Tex-Hide is a super-tough, highly erated in catching and throwing the shuttle. 
economy and durability. 


resilient material that assures you of ex- As a result, Gates Tex-Hide Loop Pickers 
ceptionally long service life for loop pickers. assure smooth loom operation over a long 
Gates Tex-Hide provides all the shock- period. They help maintain the highest 
absorbing capacity and resilience of leather quality of cloth, and greatly reduce your 
. better than any other material, natural down-time costs. 
or synthetic. 
These Loop Pickers catch the shuttle with- For better, faster, more economical produc- 
out bounce, preventing filling thread from tion, equip your looms with Gates complete 
breaking or sluffing off the bobbin. They __/ine of textile accessories. Contact your near- einai 


run cool, rapidly dissipating the heat gen- by Gates Textile Distributor. PICKER—Molded of 
rubberized fabric . . . low cost. 
Designed for use in weaving 
The Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Colorado sr cottons and specialty-type fabrics 
where low initial picker cost 


Gates Rubber of Canada Ltd., Brantford, Ontario outweighs all other factors. 


GATES TEXTILE E ACCESSORIES LLB oe 


of progress 


*Names supplied upon request. 


Tex-Hide Harness Straps 


Card Bands Cone and Evener Belts 
Spinning Frame Drives 


Thin-Tex, Vulco, Tex-Hide and 4-in-one Check Straps 
Super Tex-Hide Lug Straps 


on |e a ™ Take-up Roll Coverings 





NVE' announces broadened 


Fisher Manufacturing Company—specialists in textile materials-handling 


( NWVE @ FISHER DIVISION 


Designers and fabricators of speci 


materials handling equipment for the 
tile industry*, based on safety, efficiency 
late Mal lalondlelar-lmel-t-11-44) 





service to the textile industry 


equipment—becomes Fisher Division of National Vulcanized Fibre Company. 


(uvF) KENNETT DIVISION 


Roving cans, hand trucks, tote boxes, trays, 
baskets and barrels in a wide range of 
sizes, styles and combinations. Made of 
Vulcanized Fibre or other materials. 


Meet the new broader line-up of NVF products and 
services now ready to dig deeply into your materials- 
handling problems . . . to come up with ideas that can 
mean substantial dollar savings and increased efficiency 
in your mill. 


Fisher Division’s products, skills, facilities, and special- 
ized knowledge of mill materials-handling needs comple- 
ments NVF’s full line of standard and special Kennett 
trucks, trays, boxes, and roving cans. For example, NVF 
Fisher Warp-Doff Systems are standard in many mills, 
have a solid record of cost reduction. Specialized NVF 
Fisher equipment includes card can trucks, filling boxes, 
pin rack trucks, beam handlers, warp spool trucks, quill 
boxes and many others. In addition to its Vulcanized 
Fibre line of equipment, NVF now offers you a wide 
variety of constructions and a choice of materials that 
includes steel, stainless steel, fiberglas, and aluminum. 


Add to this the NVF line of Lestershire Spools and 
Bobbins for synthetic and natural fibers, which are 


(uve) LESTERSHIRE DIVISION 


Spools and bobbins in a wide choice of 
designs and materials—aluminum, fibre, 
and combinations, including Lestershire’s 
new brazed aluminum construction. 


BASIC MATERIALS DIVISION 


Choice of 116 basic engineering plastics. 
For uses such as shuttle armor, spool heads, 
gears, cake discs, machine parts, binder 
pins, adjuster sticks, and tenter rails. 


offered in a range of designs and construction materials. 


NVF now serves you from ten strategically-located 
plants throughout the United States and Canada. In- 
cluded is the modern Fisher Division manufacturing 
plant at Hartwell, Georgia, plus an expanded sales and 
service organization throughout the industry. 


Invite a NVF Fisher, Kennett or Lestershire representa- 
tive to discuss your mill requirements. As close to you as 
your phone, he is backed by a service, engineering and 
manufacturing organization that knows how to increase 
your materials-handling efficiency. ..and save you money. 


NVE e 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 


FISHER DIVISION, Hartwell, Ga. * KENNETT DIVISION, Wilmington, Del. + LESTERSHIRE DIVISION, Hartwell, Ga. 
in Canada: NATIONAL FIBRE CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Toronto 8, Ontario 


SALES OFFICES: Baltimore, Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Ga., Dallas, Texas, Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S.C., 
Hartwell, Ga., New York City, Philadelphia, Providence, R. |., Rochester, N.Y., Syracuse, N. Y., and other principal cities. 


*The warp spooler truck shown has been granted U.S. Patents #2,980,287 and 2,980,437. 
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TENNANT SYSTEM 
Report On... 


No. 120 Textile Floor Finish 


A NEW textile floor finish 
that outlasts others 2 tol 


Laboratory tests, now confirmed by 
results on extremely heavy traffic 
floors in many mills, show this... 
that new TENNANT Urethane may 
well outlast your present textile 
floor finish by as much as 6 to 1. 


It has even outworn some other 
types of urethane finishes by 2.4 to 1. 


This is a remarkable addition to 
the TENNANT System. Besides 
phenomenal durability, it is resist- 
ant to a// usual mill oils and starches. 
Even acids fail to mar or discolor its 
tightly-bonded tough gloss finish. 


Excellent for mills—Its features make 
it ideal for weave rooms, carding, 


HES 


Comparative 
WEAR 
RESISTANCE 
under 
Heavy Traffic 


TENNANT URETHANE 
No. 120 OIL-FREE 


URETHANE 


CON 
VEN 
TIONAL 


Ww 


COMPARATIVE WEAR LIFE OF FLOOR FIN 


OIL-MODIFIED 


spinning . . . wherever it is exposed 
to heavy, abrasive traffic, oils, grit, 
etc. Excellent for problem areas. 


Extreme wear resistance — Even 
under brutal, punishing traffic in 
busy plants (see graph), no other 
type of finish comes close in dura- 
bility. TENNANT’S hard, tough film 
seems almost “‘traffic proof.”’ 


Appearance — High gloss... colorless. 


Drying tests —— Ready for foot traffic 
in 3 hours, for truck traffic in 6. Three 
coats are usually recommended. 


Economical to use— Because it rarely 
needs renewing, field tests indicate 
that TENNANT Urethane costs far 
less in the long run than common 
finishes, including most other types 
of urethane. 


Easy to clean—It provides such a 
tough, dirt-resistant film, even in 
oily areas, that it normally has 4 to 
8 times the usual finish life. 


WRITE for more information to G. H. 
Tennant Co., 735E N. Lilac Drive, 
Minneapolis 22, Minn. Let your 
Tennant man tell you about the re- 
markable cost-saving uses of this 
new Tennant System product ...on 
many types of floors. 


The textile industry's most widely used 
Floor Maintenance System 


Scientifically Planned 
and Adapted to Fit 
YOUR EXACT NEEDS 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE SY 


METHODS 


ce 


MACHINES MATERIALS 


SUPPLIER 
NOTES 


The Spaulding Fibre Company, 
Inc., has opened a new sales branch 
office in Springfield, Mass. Ralph A. 
Brown has been named manager. 


David A. Kuniholm, manager of 
the industrial roll division, has been 
appointed manager of the textile 
machinery division of the Rodney 
Hunt Machine Co. 


At the annual meeting of the 
American Textile Machinery As- 
sociation held recently, John H. 
Bolton, Jr., vice-president of Whitin 
Machine Works, was elected presi- 
dent. Robert S. Pennock, vice-presi- 
dent of Leesona Corp., was elected 


vice-president. 


A %” silver disk attached perma- 
nently to the head of a repaired 
spool is being used by Akron Spool 
& Manufacturing Co. to aid mill per- 
sonnel in determining which spools 
have been repaired or altered by the 
firm. Designated “badges of distinc- 
tion,” the disks are attached at no 
extra charge to the customer. 


H. J. Theiler Corp. has been ap- 
pointed sales agent in the United 
States for the “Knotex” warp tying 
machine which is manufactured by 
“Knotex”-Maschinenbau GmbH of 
Augsburg, Germany. 


The new Mobile, Alabama, plant of 
Textile Paper Products, Inc., is now 
in production of paper cores and 
tubes. E. P. Tinker is plant manager. 


Bob Aiken has joined the sales 
staff of the textile products division 
of Texize Chemicals, Inc. 


The Foster Machine Co. has an- 
nounced plans for the operation of a 
repair parts warehouse in Belmont, 
N. C., to service mills with foster 
winders in the southeastern U. S. 
Located at the Belmont Interchange, 
facilities for an office and showroom 
will be included. 


Gubelin International Corp. has 
Continued on page 196 
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ALUMINUM OR WOODEN LAY CONSTRUCTION 


a 


LET - OFFS 
Bartlett 
Tru-Tension 
Hunt 


D 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


a new dimension 
in weaving 


AUTOMATIC FILLING MAGAZINE 


The X-3 Model Loom is designed to weave all 
of the fabrics normally woven on the X-2 and 
most synthetic fabrics commonly woven on 
the XD. This loom provides greater versatility, 
increased speed, higher quality goods, and 
lower weave room costs. 

A weight increase of over 500 pounds in 
frame and shafting*, contributes to added sta- 
bility, reduces vibration, and permits higher 
speeds regardless of fabric being woven. 


TOP MOTION 

New strengthened Dobby 

— 16 harnesses, 15/32 Gauge or 
— 20 harnesses, 3/8 Gauge 
Clock Spring up to 6 harnesses 


*As compared with a Draper X-2 Model Loom IMPROVED TAKE-UPS 
to weave a complete range of 
Cotton and Synthetic fabrics 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


e GREENSBORO, N. C. © SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


ATLANTA, 


GA. 





We re-designed the motors’ End Bells 
and early bearing failures stopped! 


We re-designed the End Bells, had them cast in gray 


Here’s another example of why it pays to work with 
iron, and installed the proper anti-friction bearings 


our bearing engineers on every bearing problem. 
which now give satisfactory service and life. 


Bearing failures were excessive on three h.p. gear 
On all bearing problems large or small, be sure 


to call our branch nearest you. An experienced 
bearing engineer will be glad to help you. 


reduction motors driving screw conveyors and 
elevators in a chemical plant. Our engineers deter- 
mined that vibration, caused by light pressed steel 


End Bells, was responsible. 


Providing bearing service Dix E BEARI NGS, INC. 


in the South> ARKANSAS: Little Rock * FLORIDA: Jacksonville» GEORGIA: Atlonta * KENTUCKY: Louisville » LOUISIANA: Baton Rouge 
New Orleans * N. CAROLINA: Asheville « Charlotte * Greensboro * $. CAROLINA: Greenville» TENNESSEE: Chattanooga * Kingsport 


Knoxville * Memphis * Nashville « VIRGINIA: Norfolk + Richmond * Roanoke 
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Texaco’s “Stop Loss” Program can help you 


STOP “SECONDS” WHERE THEY START! 


You should be able to add up to 4% to your net 
profit simply by adopting Texaco’s “Stop Loss” 
program. It is especially designed to stop contamina- 
tion where it starts. Thus it can reduce oil spoilage 
and cut maintenance costs. 


“Stop Loss” is a complete program, designed to 
help you realize all the savings available through 
organized lubrication. It provides (1) a detailed study 
of your mill’s lubrication requirements—every depart- 
Tune In: Texaco Huntley-Brinkley Report, Mon. Through Fri.-NBC-TV 


135 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


RESERVATION 
TODAY 


MAKE oH | TEXACO INC., Dept. TI-42 


I would like to see your new movie “Stop Loss with 
Organized Lubrication.” Please call to arrange a showing. 
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ment, machine, oil cup and grease fitting, (2) recom- 
mendations for a lubrication program fitted to your 
mill’s needs, and (3) the basic “tools” needed to set up 
this program and make it work effectively and inex- 
pensively for you. 


But see for yourself how ‘Stop Loss” works! See 
our new film, “Stop Loss with Organized Lubrica- 
tion,” which dramatically presents new opportunities 
for savings. Make sure you see it soon—mail this 
coupon today! 


Name. 








Title. 


Firm. 





Address. . . ; . 
—— 
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|) what happened to the co 
| we took off the cob 


High fashion is part of what happened. For we serve 
the colorful world of textiles with products from corn. 
Products of highest quality—Anheuser-Busch quality. 


. 2 Z <j STARCHES » DEXTRINES + GUMS 
— — For warp sizing, finishing, printing and dyeing. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., Bulk Corn Products Division, St. Louis, Missouri 





COLD FACTS 


ona 


HOT ISSUE 


Many mill men s#ill believe 1930 Cloth 
Room machinery can do a 1961 job. It can’t—and 
think about this — if you’re not equipped right 
now with the latess C & M machines, you're 
paying for them anyway .. . sometimes right 
through the nose, because there’s profit in Firsts 
— none in Seconds! 

Think about this, too! Your Cloth Room is 
the only department where, for the first time, 
ALL the work of previous operations can be seen 

where mistakes in opening, carding, spin- 
ning and weaving are found — corrected where 
possible. 

The best equipped Cloth Room you can have 
takes only a small capital investment, but it re- 
sults in better and faster finishing . . . in reducing 
the amount of Seconds . . . in keeping customers 
really satisfied. These are issues which we believe 
are vital to the reputation of a mill and certainly 
to its profit margin. If you agree, we're ready to 


furnish you facts . . . just call or write. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR FINE CLOTH 
FINISHING MACHINERY SINCE 1831 


Curtis 32 MARBLE MACHINE Co. 


72 CAMBRIDGE STREET © WORCESTER 3 © MASSACHUSETTS 
SOUTHERN SALES G&G SERVICE © LAURENS ROAD ¢ GREENVILLE, S. C, 
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COOLEX & SR- 


will save your company money 


Prevent SCALE and CORROSION 


Corrosion and scale take an expensive toll in 
maintenance and repairs on cooling water sys- 
tems and air washers. Scale can ultimately 
reduce the efficiency to a point of complete 
breakdown of your system. Of more immediate 
concern, rust and scale formations act as insu- 
lators and reduce heat transfer to an ineffective 
minimum. Capacity is lowered, operating costs 
are increased. Coolex and SR-2 will keep this 
from happening. 

Coolex and SR-2 are dollars and sense, pre- 
ventive maintenance products that prevent 
scale and corrosion in cooling water systems 
and air washers by neutralizing the effects of 
scale-forming and corrosive elements. Coolex 


and SR-2 are inexpensive, effective formulas 
which protect all surfaces they contact against 
rust, pitting, scaling, and delignification. Max- 
imum efficiency of operation is assured, with 
a minimum expenditure for upkeep. 

If you want to know more about these money- 
saving products, there are competent ANCO 
service representatives throughout the South 
ready to serve you. Call or write to one of the 
offices listed below and the ANCO representa- 
tive near you will be glad to come by and give 
the full story. A simple preventive maintenance 
program now built around Coolex and SR-2 
may well save you hundreds of dollars in re- 
placement expense later. 


Write today and request an Anderson service engineer to make an analysis and 
recommendations on your plant’s water treatment. There is no cost for this service. 


Anderson Chemical Company, inc. 


Macon, Ga., Box 1424 e Phone Sherwood 5-0466 
Memphis, Tenn.: Box 2432, DeSoto Station @ Phone: BRoadway 2-2806 
Dallas 7, Texas: Box 10444, Industrial Station @ Phone: Riverside 8-7080 


SPECIALISTS IN MAKING 
WATER BEHAVE 
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‘‘No more tight ends in our warps”’ 
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LINDLY AUTOMATIC YARN INSPECTOR 


Photo of Yarn Inspector. Electrotense and Static Eliminator at Wm. Skinner & Sons 


The LINDLY Electronic Triumvirate Gets the Credit 
YARN INSPECTOR - ELECTROTENSE - STATIC ELIMINATOR 


When we asked William Skinner & Sons, Holyoke, Mass. for a report on their 
installation of a Lindly Automatic Warp Yarn Inspector, the Lindy Electrotense in 
their creel and a Lindy Static Eliminator, their answer was prompt and enthusiastic: 
“No more tight ends in our warps.” 

However, when we asked them to go back temporarily to warping without the 
Lindly controls, so we could get some comparative “before” data, they flatly refused. 
“Why should we go through that again, when we don’t have to?” they asked, and we 
can't blame them. 

Since Skinner didn't need comparative data to prove the value of the Lindly 
Electronic Triumvirate, we doubt if you would either. So why not try an installation? 
Here’s what the triumvirate is and does: 

THE LINDLY AUTOMATIC YARN INSPECTOR is a high-speed, ultra sensitive photo- 
electric instrument for detecting yarn defects in warps, such as broken filaments, 
strip-backs and fluff balls. It can be made to operate a counter, a signailing device, 
or to actuate a machine stop switch — singly or in combination for any degree of 
imperfection. 
THE LINDLY ELECTROTENSE for warp creels, winders, twisters, knitting machines, 
etc. provides completely uniform tension for any number of ends and the tension 
for all ends can be varied by turning only one dial. It consists of two conventional 
discs with an electromagnetic coil beneath. The lower disc is of non-magnetic brass, 
while the upper disc is of magnetic iron. When the coil is energized through a 
cl £ Electrot | central electronic control, the upper disc is attracted downward, pressing the yarn 
SSSUP GY SEN SENSS HH ISS. between it and the lower disc in any degree desired. The pressure is pulsating, 
which prevents backup of twist and helps keep the tension discs clean and free 
turning. 
LANCE STATIC ELIMINATOR, made in a variety of models, has a textile application 
wherever static electricity is a problem. It carries a high voltage discharge from 
pointed electrodes into the air, causing the fibre to be surrounded by ionized air, 
which serves to discharge the static electricity accumulated all around the surface 
of the fibre. Whereas the voltage is high enough to ionize effectively the air, it 
cannot harm the operator, who accidentally comes in contact with the electrodes. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 
ELECTRONIC SALES DIVISION, DEPARTMENT TI-5 


is hie Bitte Raten cea Westfield, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
visible in installation photo. Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Ftlose look at warp sizing 


Uniformly sized, individual warped yarns provide fast, easy weaving 


and result in a perfect cloth. Clinton Starches are designed to reach 
every last end with consistent sizing which reduces friction, smooths 
fuzzy yarns and minimizes shedding at the slasher and loom. The 
results are unchallenged quality in all fibres from hard to weave pop- 
lins to breezy summer weights. To weave the most profitable sales 


story — count on reliable Clinton Starches. 
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Technical Service 
Always Available 
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CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY 


by CLINTON, IOWA 
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Controlled, Automatic Pressure Lubrication Ideal 
When Used on “M” Type HERR Conical Rings! 


Each stroke of the oil pump piston is timed to provide the minimum 
amount of oil to lubricate the path of the traveler. No excess or waste! 


Always a step ahead, Herr “M” Type Rings are now 
RESULTS: designed for pressure lubrication from a centralized lubri- 
cation system. Oil cups have been eliminated. The oil is 
introduced through newly designed adapters directly to the 
annular supply reservoir. (This reservoir runs completely 
around the ring.) From this reservoir the oil moves con- 
on “ b Ss y joe ; © pe ~ ; 8) © Si % 
_ Positive assurance of correct oil supply. tinuously by capillary action through the top and side seams 
; ; This controlled lubrication assures just the right amount 

. Faster operation possible. ; iar 
, sd of oil to the traveler. Controlled lubrication because of the 
. - wes — special design of Herr “M” Type Rings is entirely self con- 
- Oil waste eliminated. tained. There is no excessive oil, no waste—no overflow 
No oilcans, no dripping, no overfilling. of oil to coat other parts of the machine. It is clean lubri- 
No labor or supervision required. cation insuring clean yarn without increased maintenance. 

. Keeps costs down. 


. Cooler operation of Ring and Traveler. 
. Provides longer traveler life. 


Uniform tension of the yarn at all times due 
to adequate lubrication of the traveler. 


Write for complete information. 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
310 FRANKLIN STREET +* BUFFALO 2, N.Y. 


FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING WORSTED, WOOLEN, RAYON, NYLON, ORLON, FIBERGLASS AND BLENDED YARNS OF ALL TYPES 
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of today’s most versatile textile fibers 


TYPE F ACETATE is just one outstanding fiber of the 
Celanese acetate family. It is the new modified cross- 
section filament acetate. Like all the other versions of 
Celanese acetate, this one has been engineered for 
specific purposes. Available in a wide range of deniers, 
Type F fills a special need in drapery fabrics. Type F 
offers that extra coverage that gives a look of fullness 
plus richness and luxury of hand. 

There are many unexplored potentialities for Type F 
in new constructions, and Celanese is always ready to 
work with you in developing them. Celanese Fibers Com- 
pany, Box 1414, Charlotte, N.C. 


Celanese® Celaire® Celaloft® Celaperm® Type F T-M 


Celanese Fibers Company is a division of Celanese Corporation of America. 


Acetate...a C_S@-Qnaweae contemporary fiber 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.; 15 N. Broadway, Des 
Plaines, Ill.; Western Merchandise Mart., Room 478, San Francisco, Calif.; P. O. Box 1414, 
Charlotte 1, N.C.; 200 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill 67, Mass.; 3130 Maple Drive, N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


EXPORT SALES: Amce! Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
IN CANADA: Chemcell Fibers Limited, 1600 Dorchester Street West, Montreal, Quebec. 
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AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


S 


FRANINGHAS 


IF YOU ARE 
ENTERING 
Your WARPS 


LIKE THIS 


WE SUGGEST YOU LOOK 


INTO THE 


BARBER-COLMAN 


WARP DRAWING MACHINE 


With this machine, the time-eating task of 
drawing-in is speeded up tremendously. A 
power-driven needle, running at 127 to 230 
strokes per minute (depending on the number 
of weaving elements to be entered), draws each 
thread in succession through the correct selec- 
tion of drop wire, heddle, and reed dent. This 
correct selection is made accurately and auto- 
matically for each pick by a sequence of me- 
chanical actions controlled by a pattern strip 


A 
Se ty 


U.S.A 


GREENVILLE, S.C 


INDIA BRAZIL 


RBER-COLtLMAN 


L 
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punched in accordance with the designer’s 
draft. Very substantial reductions of drawing-in 
costs are possible, particularly on patterned 
goods such as stripes, plaids, and fancy weaves. 
This modern method of replacing warps has 
enabled many mills, both large and small, to 
meet the ever-increasing demands for a greater 
variety of patterns. Your Barber-Colman repre- 
sentative is qualified to advise you on possibilities 
in your mill. 


COMPANY 


fee , Bie ~ sal 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
PAKISTAN 


JAPAN PAKISTAN 
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MUNICH, GERMANY 


HERE’S PROOF THAT DU PONT IMRON™ 
CUTS FLOOR MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Ruinous combinations of oil and grime, heavy traffic 
and high humidity played havoc with floor mainte- 
nance costs at Chatham Manufacturing Company, 
Elkin, N. C.—until all six acres of wood floors were 
refinished with IMRON. Now, the company reports, 
floors resist scuffing, abrasion and moisture, retain a 
high gloss and shed lint far better than ever before. 
Moreover, in-plant tests (above) show a much longer 
life expectancy for IMRON than for regular finishes! 
As a result, their floor maintenance costs have been 
reduced to a minimum. 


IMRON regularly outlasts conventional varnishes of 
good quality a minimum of 2 to 3 times over. A single- 
package, oil-free urethane clear, it possesses wear- 
ability and protective characteristics not found in 
Alkyd, Phenolic or Epoxy floor varnishes. Almost 
colorless when applied, it stays light and pale. And 


you can apply the first coat on an off-day morning, 
the second coat that afternoon, let full traffic back on 
by midnight! For complete information, clip and 
mail the coupon today. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Finishes Division, Department TI-15 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send me, without obligation, fact-filled tech- 
nical bulletin on IMRON. 


Name 
Company 


Address 


iIMRON™ 


TEXTILE FLOOR FINISH 


REG. u. 5. pat. OFF 


Better Things for Better Living .. . through Chemistry 
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Spindle with sleeve-type bearing. Gulfspin won't thicken. 
Keeps power consumption low. 


Spindle with roller bearing. Gulfspin prevents rust and 
wear. Reduces ends down. 


How Gulfspin® oil keeps spindles and 
increase in power consunpption... 


Gulfspin’s three-way cleaning action reduces spin- 
ning costs: (1) it is oxidation-stabilized to prevent 
deterioration in service; (2) it contains an effective 
detergent that keeps spindle parts free of harmful 
deposits, and (3) it is inhibited to protect against rust 
—most important in cast-iron bolsters where rust 
causes bolster wear and lube discoloration. 
Deposit-free spindles minimize vibration and per- 
mit dampening devices to function normally. In ad- 
dition Gulfspin’s oiliness characteristics resist enlarge- 


ment of spindle clearances by reducing the rate of 
spindle wear. 

In a textile mill, spinning frames soak up as much 
as 60 percent of the total power. So, low viscosity oils 
are recommended for spindle lubrication. But sup- 
pose the viscosity increases when the oil contacts dirt, 
lint, water and oxygen? Ordinary spindle oils often 
thicken after a few months of service—and may even 
show a viscosity gain of 10 to 20 Saybolt Seconds. 

This rise in oil viscosity could result in a power 








Spindle with spring-type vibration dampening device. Gulf- Spindie with concentric tube oil cushion. Gulfspin’s ability 
spin combats sludge formation. Insures proper dampening to keep spindle parts free of harmful deposits makes it 
at all times. ideal for this application. 


bolsters clean, prevents 
GULF MAKES THINGS RUN BETTER! 


increase of about one watt per spindle, 200 watts per 
frame, and 20,000 watts per 100 frames. Converted 
to dollars, it adds up to a tidy sum. 

In brief: Gulfspin oil gives you smooth, trouble- 
free spindle operation. There’s less vibration, fewer 
ends down, and lower maintenance and power costs. 
Remember to try Gulfspin oil soon and you'll find out 
how Gulf makes things run better! Just contact your 
nearest Gulf Office, or write directly to Gulf for in- 
formative pamphlet. © 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
Dept. DM, Gulf Building 
Houston 1, Texas 





Front roll laps? Uneven yarn? 


Your Armstrong man can help minimize both 


Each fiber and blend presents different spinning problems—problems that 
are not the same on every drafting system. That’s why there is no universal 
combination of cots and aprons that will work equally well on every frame 
and fiber. 


Because roll coverings and aprons are so important to yarn quality, they 
should be selected in the light of actual operating conditions. In this im- 
portant selection job, your Armstrong man can make dependable sugges- 
tions. Whether your difficulty is yarn irregularity, excessive eyebrowing, or 
front-roll laps, he can suggest an Accotex material that will correct or min- 
imize the trouble. 


Your Armstrong man is a good source of ideas and help, and he has a real 
interest in how Accotex products work for you. Here, for example, you see 
W. A. Simmons working with personnel of Monroe Cotton Mills, Monroe, 
Georgia. Be sure to call your Armstrong man any time you have a roll cover- 
ing or apron problem. Or write to Armstrong Cork Company, Industrial 
Division, 6505 Ivy Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


J. D. Peters, right, Overseer of Card- R. L. Brooks, right, discusses buffing J. D. Peters and Armstrong representa- 
ing, and W. A. Simmons check per- problems with W. A. Simmons in the tive Bill Simmons look over _per- 


formance of Accotex NC-762 


static cots on roving frame. 


anti- roll shop. An Armstrong Model “J” formance of drawing frame. Accotex 


buffing machine is shown. materials are used on clearers. 


: 


i 





Rodney Ratcliff, right, Spinning Room Overseer for the Monroe Cotton Mills, Monroe, 
Georgia, inspects yarn quality with Armstrong representative, W. A. Simmons. The frame 
has Accotex NO-728 front line cots, NC-729 back line cots, and Accotex NO-7075 aprons. 


(Armstrong ACCOTEX COTS AND APRONS 
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STRAP EM BY PUSHBUTTON 


Four boxes per minute are a 
pushover with ACME STEEL’S 


NEW ly 
Here’s the speediest line to the 
shipping platform any textile 
packager can have. The new 
Acme Steel F11 lets you com- 
mand the complete box strapping 
operation automatically: 


CONVEY ’EM into the machine 
on powered rollers by pushbutton. 


COMPRESS ’EM with the exact 
amount of pressure (up to 10,000 
pounds) by another touch of the 
console. 
STRAP ’EM automatically—up to 
three straps at once. All straps are 
fed completely around the box, 
then uniformly tensioned, sealed 
and cut. Clean, convenient pneu- 
matic power does all the work. 
Net results: in one minute you 
can compress and strap four 
boxes, apply as many as twelve 
straps. Each box is secured tight 
and square for faster, safer han- 
dling, more stable stacking. And 
Acme Steel’s “‘customized’”’ com- 
pression allows you to pack in 
the maximum amount of material 
without squashing! 


The revolutionary F11 strap- 
ping mechanism is simplicity 
itself. It requires no complex (and 
costly to service) electronic 
circuits. Simplicity has been 
achieved to such a degree that 
the entire mechanism can be re- 
placed with a standby in five 
minutes! 

Have your Acme Idea Man 
explain in full the newest idea in 
textile compression strapping. 
And return the coupon to arrange 
for a viewing of new movie on 
the amazing F11 in action. 


Put pushbutton 
console where 
it’s handiest. 
Example: 
operator weighs 
completed box 
while Fll 
automatically 
straps the next. 
Small box in 
machine 
demonstrates 
versatility of 
the Fil. 


IDEA LEADER IN 


ACME STEEL COMPANY, Acme Steel Products Division 
Dept. TAS-51, 135th Street & Perry Avenue, Chicago 27, Illinois 


() Please send detailed information on the New F11. 
(.] Contact me to arrange for showing of new F11 movie. 


Name___ 
Title _ 
Firm__ 
Address 
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“On Stream to lock ’em in or out—longer.”’ 


14,000,000 LBS. RESYN* 3600 


POLYVINYLIDENE CHLORIDE LATEX FOR PROTECTIVE COATINGS 


nd RESYN 36 plant is now “on stream” transmission of common gases 1000-2000 times greater than 
t commercial produc- polyethylene. CHEMICALS—Almost complete non-reactivity to 

nylidene chloride and concentrated acids, solvents, alkalies and other corrosive ma- 

» more than 80 mil- terials. Completely resistant to grease and oil. Fire retardancy 


inually. is excellent. 


me Coane and RESYN 3600 is suggested for industrial fabrics, work clothing 

tion by sizing, paaaing, fabrics, denims, filter clothes, military fabrics, awnings and tar- 

r properties are exceptional: paulins, etc. It is also recommended as a binder for nonwoven 

MOISTURE—Moisture vapor transmission is 2'/2 to 5 times fabrics and as a finish to minimize crocking of dyestuffs. Call 
ver than that of polyethylene. ODORS—Resistance to or write your nearest National office for full information. 


eo 
tonal RES| NS NATIONAL STARCH and CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


750 Third Avenue, New York 17 * 3641 So. Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 32 * 735 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 
And All Principal Cities in the United States, Canada, England and Mexico 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 








At the end of the first 20-foot section 
of the 146' oven, woven scrim is added. 


Loomweve, “unburdened 
by . . . outmoded conven- 
tional carpet looms,” 
and ever working for a 
fresh sales approach, 
places day-and-night 
emphasis on smart 
styling and top 


quality 


Staff prepared 
Exclusive 


Operator doing 


£4 : , aa 
ode at Pk: 
quality mending with a gun capable of inserting three levels of face yarns. 
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ON STYLE AND QUALITY 


* * a 


Sumner Robinson 


Si 


So PHENOMENAL has 
been the growth of tufted carpet- 
ing that in a little over a decade 
it has captured approximately 
70% of the total carpet produc- 
tion. What is startling about this 
record, however, is that it has 
been accomplished without bene- 
fit of a sustained, industry-wide 
promotion of tufted carpeting. 

Though the soundness of tufting 
technology has been acknowledged 
long ago, even among manufactur- 
ers of woven carpeting, it has re- 
mained for the consumer to make 
the simple discovery that tufting 
offers more carpet for less money. 
Today, tufted carpeting need not 
be restricted to the lower price 


markets, for it can be styled to 
meet the demands of fashion in 
pleasing designs, textures, and 
colors. Yet for the higher price 
markets woven carpeting is al- 
most exclusively used. 

These penetrating observations 
on an industry that has not yet 
lost a sense of inferiority were 
made by Sumner J. Robinson, 
hard working president of Loom- 
weve Corporation, before a meet- 
ing in Chattanooga last fall of the 
Tufted Textile Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. Scarcely a month be- 
fore, Mr. Robinson had put into 
operation a modern tufting divi- 
sion for Congoleum-Nairn, long 
time manufacturer and merchan- 


The entering end of drying oven. Instrumentation plays a big part in controlling this operation, obtaining required uniform results. 
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Loomweve prefers using the better-grade yarns to keep machine efficiency at a peak. This 
tufter, equipped with photo-electrical patterning equipment, produces a three-level face. 


the promotional, advertising, and 
campaigns that he had 
own company. 

talk are 


floor coverings 
The content of Mr. Robinson’s 
“Wake up and Sell,” 
from 


of smooth 
selling 
prepared for his 

Excerpts from his 


paper, titled, 


might well have been taken 


Spacious plant allows orderly layout—dye becks are in row a short distance from tufters. 


printed here, for they provide a 
positive course of action for 
manufacturers seeking a larger 
share of the market: 

“Nowhere can I find in the 
record a manufacturer who has 
hammered away consistently in 
national ads; blasted steadily in 
promotions; or trumpeted as the 
major theme of a sustained mar- 
keting effort the electrifying mes- 
sage of .the superiority of tufted 
versus woven’ carpeting! The 
tufted makers have really not 
given the retailers effective am- 
munition, promotional or display 
material to help them tell the 
story their own way in their re- 
spective communities. 

Tufted carpeting should 
be promoted on a quality and 
fashion basis. We know there are 
fine tufted grades already on the 
market. But there should be 
more, especially now that we are 
no longer confined to just plain 
goods, but can venture into de- 
sign. . . There is one way to stay 
out in front, and that’s by doing a 
smart job of advertising, promo- 
tion, and selling. 

“|. .It is my considered judg- 
ment that if the carpet industry 
as a whole undertook a vigorous, 
aggressive program to acquaint 
the American people with the fact 
that it can now offer the best 
values in its history, the sales of 
carpeting would mount sharply. 

“We at Loomweve—unburdened 
by the presence of outmoded con- 
ventional carpet looms—certainly 
intend to do so. We plan to do so 
in our national ads and we plan to 
provide our retailers with dealer 
aids for them to do it locally. 

The potential customers 
are there; all you have to do is 
sell them. However, if you do the 
same things marketing and pro- 
motion-wise this year that you did 
last year, eventually you will end 
up with a decrease in volume.” 


At the time these remarks were 
made, Sumner Robinson and his 
sales staff had already set into 
motion a nation-wide advertising 
and selling campaign, designed to 
bring before the consumer the 
merits of Loomweve’s tufted car- 
peting. In the months that fol- 
lowed, advertisements began to 
appear in trade and consumer 
magazines emphasizing quality, 
styling, and performance of the 
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Loomweve line. Here are some ex- 
cerpts from these advertisements: 
“ . . . Loomweve has it! 
Twists, random shearing, three 
level, sculptured, deep loop pile 
plus durable fibers, sturdy 
construction reinforced by latex- 
bonded, specially woven scrim 
back . . . offers so much more for 
so much less than ordinary car- 
pet of comparable quality made on 
conventional looms . . . Loomweve 
specializes in tufted carpeting, 
concentrating on quality and styl- 
ing . . . produced in a huge plant 
with the very newest equip- 
ment...” 

These advertisements also tell 
the story in brief of Loomweve’s 
progressive tufting program, 
started only about 6 months ago, 
in Lawrence, Massachusetts. 
Though it is a new venture for 
Loomweve, it has been launched 
with the skills of an experienced 
executive team, working under 
Sumner Robinson’s direction, who 
has himself spent a lifetime in the 
carpet and home building fields. 

After graduating from Dart- 
mouth in 1924, Mr. Robinson chose 
a career in sales, ultimately be- 
coming a vice-president for Bige- 
low Sanford. While in the closely 
related home building field, he 
held a vice-presidency with Na- 
tional Homes Corporation. 

The experience that he 
brought to Loomweve has also in- 
cluded positions on the boards of 
two well-known companies: Rox- 
bury Carpet Co. and A. G. Spald- 
ing & Brothers. Though these re- 
sponsibilities have kept him in- 
tensely active through the years, 
he has found time to lecture at 
leading universities, and write 
numerous articles on sales man- 
agement and administration. 


has 


Market Research. Loomweve 
looks before it leaps. Long ago 
convinced that tufting technology 
could meet higher standards of 
quality, Mr. Robinson organized 
Loomweve’s tufting program ac- 
cordingly. He also made a careful 
study of the tufted industry to pin- 
point potential markets for Loom- 
weve and to determine the degree 
of flexibility that the plant should 
have to meet future market 
changes. 

Some idea of the markets that 
Loomweve has now penetrated 
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can be gained from its present 
line, which has been styled in 9 
distinct patterns, of varying tex- 
tures and designs, in 12-18 colors 
each. Their retail price ranges 
from $7.95 to $12.95. Three of the 
patterns are of nylon construc- 
tion while the remaining six are 
of wool, denoting the continuing 
popularity of this fiber. 

The photographs on these pages 
of Loomweve’s operations reflect 
an important management goal: 
to produce quality carpeting by 


Late-model shearing machine is fitted with special 


the most economical methods. The 
equipment is of latest design, laid 
out for a smooth flow of produc- 
tion on one floor of a two-story 
site that offers a %4 million square 
feet of space. Loomweve also 
maintains a fiber rug and carpet 
operation under the administra- 
tion of Mr. Robinson. 

A visit through the plant would 
certainly indicate that a satisfac- 
tory level of production is being 
maintained. But President Robin- 
son is quick to point out that many 
projects are under way to improve 
and expand present facilities. 

As part of an expansion pro- 
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gram, additional dye kettles are 
being installed, and to improve 
service on technical problems and 
fiber evaluations, the laboratory 
staff is moving into larger quar- 
ters. And for a more efficient 
movement of finished carpeting 
between production and shipment, 
present storage areas are being 
consolidated into a larger area. 
One conclusion can be easily 
reached about the Loomweve 
Corporation: its energies are dedi- 
cated toward producing carpeting 


blades to "stand up to" nylon fibers. 


that will sell. There is close 
liaison between production and 
marketing for a quick change-over 
to new styles if necessary. And 
Mr. Robinson himself travels con- 
stantly for consultation with dis- 
tributors, and _ for first-hand 
studies of the company’s progress. 

In reviewing the first six 
months of operation, President 
Robinson points out that his best 
selling carpet line is the most ex- 
pensive one—in the $12.95 price 
range—attesting, he says, to con- 
sumers’ desires for better quality 
and to the ability of his company 
to supply it—in tufted carpeting. 
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Singer-Cobble's two-color tufting machine at Brooker Spread Co. 


The Jet Fringer by J. M. Feighery Co. 


March of the Tufteds 


Staff prepared 
Exclusive 


A the bulk of 


industry 
sprang 
serious at- 


the tufting 
the past 
industry’s 


progress 
made in year 
the 
tempts to sell, sell, sell. From all 
indications, 1960 topped all previ- 
ous sales figures. 

Wool enjoyed considerable 
use over the past 12 months. But 
that fiber is being 
cheapened unmercifully in some 
areas. This cheapening is one of 
the trading-down practices that 
can price a commodity right out of 
the market—backward, of course, 
from making it repulsively shoddy. 
But it since time 
immemorial and it is not likely to 


from 


has 


aristocratic 


has been done 
cease tomorrow. Practically all of 
it produced now is moth-proofed 
with one of the “permanent” kill- 


ers. 


Signs of Maturity. To the ob- 
visits the industry 
periodically, there are signs 
of a coming of age not apparent to 
the one who lives near. 


server who 


only 


One such sign is in the absence 
of mountains of waste that used 
to accumulate everywhere about 
the plants. It seemed that a great 
portion of the carpet was made 
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just to be trimmed off and dis- 
carded. There still is much waste, 
but the trimmings grow steadily 
narrower and lighter. The moun- 
tains become hills. 

Another sign is in the decreased 
number of employees that used to 
be around. Excitable observers 
from spinning and weaving indus- 
tries had good cause to “panic” 
before so many people standing 
around just watching something 
or other run a bit once and 
awhile. 

The casual observer still won- 
ders why so much machinery must 
be brought to a halt so often just 
because one end breaks. It has 
been suggested that tufters could 
gain enough in extra production 
to more than offset the added cost 
of using premium yarns. 

In the bedspread industry, there 
is under development a series of 
very light carpets that can be 
tufted on bedspread machines. 
These have sheeting backings and 
are latexed and/or foamed just as 
are their more luxurious brothers, 
but the backing has an embar- 
rassing way of grinning right 
through the tufts. Probably solid 
colors would enjoy the best selling 
there. See the samples on p. 72d. 

Rogers Dye and Finishing Co. 
has developed a method of cross 
dyeing nylon 6 and nylon 66 to 
give a Moresque effect. A sample 
is among the pictures on p. 72d. 


Equipment. In the States there 
are several new equipment items 
that add much promise. English 
equipment is described (in the 
main) in the article by P. Abben- 
heim, p. 78. 

Singer-Cobble, Inc., have turned 
out a bedspread machine that tufts 
in two colors. By using two needle 
holders in tandem and spaced so 
that the front and rear needles 
strike the backing one stitch 
length apart, the unit is able to 
insert two-color stitching by call- 
ing needles from first one and 
then the other holder into action. 

In the machine studied at 
Brooker Spread Co., Dalton, Ga., 
one needle holder carried pink pile 
yarns; white threaded the 
other. Electric patterning, and in- 
dividual needle control, effect the 
designs in cut pile. 

The needles are positioned in 
pairs so that each pair commands 
a single row of stitches. And since 
only one needle is needed in each 
course at a time, a single oscillat- 
ing bar is sufficient for the two 
rows of needles. 

Dalton Sheet Metal Co., Inc., is 
building a range control center 
that just about cuts range opera- 
tion to one man. With the console, 
a single, well-trained operative 
can do the work often delegated to 
three or four less highly trained 
men. 

The control center, through its 


yarns 
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Range control center by Dalton Sheet Metal Co. 


combination of electronic, pneu- 
matic, and electrical controls, pre- 
sents the operative with a com- 
plete picture of what is taking 
place in every phase of the equip- 
ment. For example: 

He _ effects tension control 
through his observation of various 
meters that indicate load condi- 
tions on the driving mechanism 
for each carpet pass, and through 
manipulation of the appropriate 
rheostats. 

Several banks of indicator lights 
signal him which units are in op- 
eration and if such units are 
operating properly. 

The console also houses all the 
power equipment—circuit break- 
ers, motor starters, relays, etc. 
The centers are shipped prewired 
with all customer’ connections 
brought out to a convenient mas- 
ter terminal strip. Pneumatic con- 
nections for the controls (tempera- 
ture, etc.) are treated likewise. 

So, basically, the unit is shipped 
ready for the buyer to run in air 
lines, connect a power supply to 
the circuit, run motor leads from 
the terminal strip, and_ start 
“ranging.” 

This nerve center is engineered 
by men with intimate knowledge 
of the ranges being monitored, 
and the way the circuits are laid 
out and identified suggests the de- 
signers are also practical mainte- 
nance men. To make it doubly 
easy for the plant electrician to 
take over, the firm supplies com- 
plete circuit tracings and trouble- 
shooting prints with each installa- 
tion. The electrical system is com- 
pact yet open enough for easy ac- 
cess. 
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There are too many refine- 
ments for mention here, but 
among the more “thoughtful” ones 
is the system of controlling the 
temperature of the control center 
itself. The electronic devices de- 
mand it if they retain their sensi- 
tivity across their full ranges. 

What does it cost? According to 
Herman Hall, chief design engi- 
neer, “We can easily show the 
buyer how we can save him up to 
$2000 on an installation, basing 
our figures on the conventional 
instrument panel boards. The la- 
bor savings incidental to operating 
the range go on and on.” 

The firm of J. M. Feighery Co. 
makes the Jet Fringer, an attach- 
ment (on a Union Special sewing 
machine) that in one operation 
forms and sews a fringe to a la- 
texed carpet or to the thinnest 
material. This unit will fringe a 
bedspread in less than a minute, 
should at least double fringing 
production over the conventional 
ways. 

It sews at more 
stitches per minute without un- 
threading the yarn and can be 
changed, in less than a minute, to 
make a fringe of different loop 
length. Its fringe yarn arrives at 
the sewing scene, roller metered 
to correct loop length. There a jet 
of air forms the loop and the ma- 
chine sews it down in the form of 
a fringe. 

Ten-Tex Corporation has read- 
ied high/low cut pile yardage ma- 
chines in widths up to 15’. This 
unit was ready last year in a table 
model. 

The high/low pile results from 
lowering the needle to throw a 


than 3000 
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Ten-foot unit of Ten-Tex's high/low cut pile machine. 


Tuft-Dyed products are produced 
by a system of dyeing described in 
the Wet Process section, page 127. 
Don't miss it, for it shows promise 
in breaking down some of the color 
barriers that have plagued tufters 
so long.—The Editors 


loop around the appropriate prong 
of a double hook. The conventional 
knife is given a longer throw to 
allow its cutting edge to reach 
both high and low loops. Operat- 
ing speed is about 700 stitches per 
minute. It gives complete design 
flexibility and is fitted with either 
mechanical or electronic pattern 
attachments. 

Dalton Sheet Metal Co., Inc., has 
developed a quick-change mecha- 
nism called Dial-A-Roll that al- 
lows a change from foam to scrim 
in something like five minutes. 
It’s versatile, and compact. 

It utilizes three turret-mounted 
doctor rolls that swing into place 
over adjustable turret-mounted 
blades. The distance between roll 
and blade is set by cranking a 
worm and gear (rotating the tur- 
ret) until the required figure on 
an integral dial lines with the zero 
point. Thus it is easy to set such 
variables as carpet width, foam 
thickness, and scrim pressure with 
a single control. 

Furthermore, the blades are ad- 
justable to the doctor rolls through 
leaf gauges, across the entire ten- 
ter width. Deflection is ruled out, 
so roll to plate pressure remains 
the same all the way across. 


Fibers and Yarns. The industry 
should be proud of the styling 
avenues now being explored; and 
of the ever-increasing supply of 
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Sherpa by Collins & Aikman. 


yarns designed to offer both beauty 
and ruggedness. Among the promi- 
nent “new” fibers (yarns) present, 
Verel, Creslan, nylon 501, Cumu- 
loft, and Prolene get frequent 
mention. 

Prolene! is being subjected to an 
exhaustive set of mill tests at 
Rauschenberg Carpet Mills. While 
President A. L. Zachry, Jr., keeps 
a pretty tight cork in the security 
jug, he does so because the few 
conclusions he has drawn to date 
would paint a false picture. 

“It’s an untried fiber,” he says, 
“and we are looking for answers 
to several questions—wear life, re- 
covery, dyeing characteristics, 
cover, ultraviolet constant, static, 
soiling properties, etc. And until 
we have those answers we are not 
turning out any carpets of that 
fiber. Our samples have met en- 
thusiastic reception, so we know 
we are on the right track, 
both from the appearance stand- 
point and from the answers we 
already have. It has offered some 
‘problems’ as such in dyeing, how- 
ever none in tufting or other 
phases of manufacture.” 

There are four old pros that 
keep quietly representing the bulk 
of the fibers used—wool, cotton, 
rayon, and nylon. These, requiring 
no very special care, apparently 
give the housewife so much old- 
comfort they need little if 
any glamorizing. 

These four have been around 
for a long time, and she knows in- 
stinctively what care they require, 
what will stain them badly (for- 
ever), etc. And unless she breaks 
a jug of Al Capp’s Kickapoo joy 
juice over one of them, she is not 
likely to have one dissolved right 


shoe 


‘Polypropylene fiber of Hercules Powder 
Co. 
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Moresque effect at Rogers Dye & Finish. 


on her floor. 

Furthermore, these four permit 
easy dyeing over a very great 
range of good colors, representing 
several dye classes, that prac- 
tically guarantee at least one 
pleasing effect for everyone. 

The rather recent introduction 
of twist-set and textured filament 
nylon gave that fiber a lusty boost 
and did much to fit that admirable 
fiber into a front-rank slot. 

But against this powerful dis- 
play of properties, the chemist 
makes progress. Knowing that his 
fiber will inevitably be examined 
in the light of wool’s warmth and 
springiness, cotton’s. all-around 
merit and against-the-skin com- 
fort, rayon’s “sleekness,” and ny- 
lon’s sobering ruggedness, he 
shrugs his shoulders and proceeds. 
There is reason for his lack of dis- 
may. 

There are chinks in the big 
four’s armor—unguarded doors in 
their wall of properties. And into 
every breach the chemist fits an 
occasional fiber with a property 
not already represented—another 
brick in the masonry. And every 
one is useful in a particular way. 

Probably one day the tufter can 
select a single fiber that will be 
sympathetic with the housewife’s 
every motive, every need, every 
desire—and which can be dyed in 
polka dots, stripes and rainbows 
(over and over again). It’ll even 
stand up to Lonesome Polecat’s 
favorite beverage. 

Collins & Aikman have de- 
veloped from Creslan pile a fabric 
called Sherpa, which is given a 
special finish that fits the product 
for liner or outerwear application. 
This development, with a pile 
readily dyeable in a multitude of 
shades, is a healthy specimen of 
what the industry is capable of 


Sparse cover in a bedspread-weight rug. 


turning out. The sky should be the 
limit. 

Sherpa has a companion prod- 
uct, Sherpa-Touche, that is manu- 
factured and finished in the same 
manner Sherpa is made. But its 
pile displays a “subtle nubby 
look” against Sherpa’s “shearling” 
texture. Both drape well and have 
a dimensional stability (tufted on 
woven backings) that gives tailors 
a lop-sided advantage in cutting 
and fitting them as liners or as 
outerwear. The liners can be 
washed along with the garments. 

Since they are tufted on 5/64” 
gauge machines, available to any- 
one, their success obviously lies in 
the finishing. 

The modacrylic fiber Verel is 
enjoying good acceptance. Mixed 
with cotton, the fiber offers flame 
resistance to the blend and gives 
a distinct noncotton texture. Addi- 
tionally, it improves cotton’s crush 
resistance, “appearance retention 
after service,” twist retention both 
in service and cleaning, stain re- 
sistance, and ease of cleaning. 
When blended with acrylic fibers, 
the modacrylic prevents the spread 
of flame and thus provides a meas- 
ure of safety not enjoyed with the 
pure acrylics. Its presence (30%) 
with the acrylics also has increased 
carpet stair life by 25 per cent. 

It accepts dyes readily, makes it 
possible to piece dye at 160 F with 
the same fastness properties as- 
sociated with dyeings near the 
boil. Pile distortion, a common 
affliction of acrylic fibers dyed at 
high temperatures, falls off in pro- 
portion with the drop in dyeing 
temperatures. The moderate 160 F 
condition leaves directional pile 
lay virtually undisturbed. 

Finally, its ability to be twist 
set allows its use with cotton to 
impart a nubbiness not found in 
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Throw rug with polyurethane backing—Sparks, Inc. 


all-cotton yarns. 


Backings. Polyurethane has 
found use as a backing material, 
replacing foam rubber. Sparks, 
Inc., is marketing a terry cloth 
bath mat backed with Curon and 
supplied along with matching 
towel sets. The bleached, or 
bleached and dyed, terry cloth 
is backed with the polyurethane, 
the rugs are then cut to length, 
overlaid with a simple, colorful 
design and fringed. The bond is 
good. The rugs stand 200 washings 
in boiling water—the colors don’t 
run, 

In examining one of the throw 
rugs, one gets the impression of 
lightweight springiness. This is 
further borne out when the item 
is thrown to the floor. Then the 
small rug fans out automatically, 
does not fall in a heap of terry. In 
short, one can throw it in position 
and expect to do little more 
straightening than merely rescu- 
ing a bit of fringe trapped under 
an edge. 

Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills of 
Savannah, Ga., working with rug 
manufacturers, have developed a 
standard line of colors for dyeing 
natural burlap used as a backing 
for automotive carpeting. Nor- 
mally, natural colored yarns and 
undyed burlap are tufted into car- 
pets and then piece dyed, involv- 
ing final inspection and the elimi- 
nation of dyed seconds and flaws. 

Using Fulton’s method, manu- 
facturers can tuft dyed yarns on 
matched dyed burlap backing— 
red on red; black on black, or 
many other standard colors. Raw 
material costs are slightly higher 
since both yarns and backing are 
predyed. However, the method ef- 
fects substantial economies and 
yields an improved product. 
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Using dyed yarns and matching 
backing eliminates all fretting 
with uniformity in piece dyeing. 
In a nutshell, the dyed backing re- 
duces over-all costs and materials 
handling, gives controlled color 
and quality. 


Space Dyeing. A method for 
producing multicolored nylon 
yarns, developed by the Fred 
Whitaker Co., Raleigh, N. C., and 
called Vignor or space dyeing, re- 
flects three years of intensive de- 
velopmental work. It presents 
several fast colors random spaced 
along a single thread. 

From the beginning of broad 
tufted carpeting, researchers have 
looked for a process to obtain 
multicolor effects and high styling 
combinations on plain grey broad- 
loom. So this new type of dye ap- 
plication emerged from the Whit- 
aker laboratories as something of 
great interest to the tufted carpet 
industry and, more recently, to the 
carpet trade in general. 

In effect, it relieves stylist from 
the limitations imposed by plain, 
solid, tweed, and moresque type 
yarns. Any one of several colors in 
the yarn can be emphasized. 

This Vignor styling not only of- 
fers aesthetic values but gives im- 
pressive functional advantages as 
well. It can be laid anywhere with- 
out fear of fading and shampooed 
without moving colors. The ran- 
dom effect color has the faculty of 
hiding soil. 


Hail! Pioneers 


SPREADING from a most mod- 
est fireside industry in roughly 50 
years, tufted products last year 
approached the half-billion-dollar 
mark. And in Chattanooga last 
fall, the industry took time from 
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Dial-A-Roll by Dalton Sheet Metal. 


very pressing schedules to move 
its pioneer members into the lime- 
light for the day. Happily, many 
of the founders were still around 
to enjoy their earnings (many still 
work as hard as ever, and most 
are much younger than pioneers 
are supposed to be). 

The TTMA lists 24 firms that 
have operated for 25 years or 
more, the oldest being Evans Mfg. 
Co., Dalton, Ga. Following close- 
ly onto Evans, which began op- 
erating around the WWI era, are 
six companies that entered the 
arena between 1920 and 1929: 

J. T. Bates Candlewicks, Dalton, 
Ga. 

J. M. Muse Corp., Sugar Valley, 
Ga. 

Velvetone Mills, Inc., Calhoun, 
Ga. 

Carter Bros., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Callaway Mills Co., LaGrange, 
Ga. 

Tennessee Tufting Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

The balance of the number en- 
tered the picture between 1930 
and 1935. 

Those were the years! One 
doesn’t have to be too old a pio- 
neer to remember the bleak days 
from 1929 to 1939, the billowing 
spreads that lined Highway 41 
from Chattanooga to Marietta, the 
decrepit old cars that threaded 
the mountain roads distributing 
loads of spreads to the families 
who sewed in the pile yarns and 
then clipped them with scissors, 
the first spread houses, the first 
devices for sewing in the pile 
yarns and cutting the loops, the 
first yardage machines, the first 
tufted carpets turned out... 
Really, the industry today little 
resembles that of 30 years ago— 
the familiar faces being about all 
that is common to the two eras. 
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WHITAKER 


for the best in CARPET WOOL and CARPET NYLON 


AND OTHER SYNTHETIC FIBERS 
Virgin Fiber prepared for spun 
carpet yarns of quality 


for the best in FIBER PROCESSING SERVICE 


RAW 
STOCK 
DYEING 


A complete dyeing and blending service for 
both natural and synthetic fibers proven 
for good matchings and quick delivery. 


“ NEW 
WHITAKER SERVICE 


We are the originators of a special 
technique for Space Dyeing of 
multicolored carpet and upholstery 
synthetic yarns. 


FRED WHITAKER CO. 


Ridge Avenue and Scotts Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pennsylvania 
BOSTON, MASS. RALEIGH, N. C. 
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My business philosophy: 


Plan for tufting success 


I HE TUFTED textile 


industry has botched its chance to 
be wonderful medicine for the ills 
that have plagued the carpet in- 
dustry for so long. But the tufted 
industry, misappropriated so badly 
and in so many ways, has become 
the patient instead of the physi- 
cian. This despite the long, long 
sickness of the carpet industry 
that literally set the stage for 
tufteds. 

We can’t blame 
we can’t pass the buck. Tufted 
carpets in particular, and carpets 
sick and got 


the recession; 


in general, were 


sicker during the most prosperous 
times in our country’s history. 


1 can't Understand 7 NY 
it--- the rage the 
cems 


y — 


I believe the tufted carpet in- 
dustry is at a crucial crossroads— 
that those in top management or 
ownership have reached a most 
necessary time of important de- 
cision-making. 

Not only have the general eco- 
conditions of the nation 
caught up with many of us, but 
our mistakes are coming home to 
roost in a very painful way. Now, 
in my opinion, these mistakes need 
not be fatal, but they shall be if 
very positive plans are made 
now. 

Now, I am certain that no one 
reading this article cares to be 
burdened with an itemized list of 
all our ills. We have been diag- 
nosed, literally by thousands of 
“experts” (among our sales force, 
for example)—from our custom- 
from our suppliers; from our 


nomic 


not 


ers; 
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by Jay Fesperman 
Consultant to 
the Tufted Industry 


Exclusive 


own mill staffs; from our bankers; 
from consultants such as I. 

Suffice it to say that in moving 
in on the carpet business, we 
brought many of our own mistakes 
with us. We picked up most of the 
mistakes of the carpet weavers; we 
created some heretofore unheard 
of “beauts’’ out of the blue. 

Let’s quit trying to pin the 
blame onto some particular fall 
guy, admit that we botched the 
job, and get on with the chore of 
doing something positive and con- 
structive about it. We may be 
down but we are not out. We can 
repair the situation but we must 
begin to move now. 


Assuming that we otherwise 
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requirements 
to belong in this business, such as 
sufficient access to capital, knowl- 
edge of how to manage a com- 
pany, etc., I should like to offer 
here a five-phase program of posi- 
tive planning for the consideration 
of mill management. 

Obviously this isn’t to state that 
these five steps taken would cure 
any and all ills that we may have. 
However, it seems to me, after a 
pretty thorough study of the in- 
dustry, that practically every lead- 
er in our industry whose firm is 
not doing as well as he would like, 
will find these steps applicable. 

And, of course, it goes without 
saying that there are a few com- 
panies in our industry who have 
been outstandingly successful. And 
in like manner, I believe that a 
study of those few companies who 
have been quite successful will re- 
veal to us that they have wittingly 
or otherwise followed a pattern 
which would include these steps of 
positive planning. 


have the necessary 


1. Plan Your Position. Tufters 
who are making money in soft 
floor coverings fall into three defi- 
nite categories: 

Continued on page 90 
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FROM THE RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF CASSELLA 


IDEAL Fixine Acents 


FOR Direct Dyesturrs 


CASSOFIX* FFL 


Maintains unexcelled light-fastness and shade 
on cotton and rayon dyeings @ liquid product 
completely stable with water-proofing and 
crease-resistant finishes @ fully effective at 
aftertreating temperatures of 80-90° F @ 
does not impair dischargeability of ground 


CASSOFIX* FRND 


Effectively prevents migration and increases 
wash-fastness of cotton and rayon dyeings @ 
low-priced, all purpose fixing agent with un- 
limited resin pad bath stability @ compatible 
with copper and calcium salts in concentrated 
solutions @ unlimited storage stability 


dyeings 


CASSOFIX* AC 


Substantially improves wet fastness properties of dyeings on cellulosic and 
= fibers @ fully effective on all colors @ maintains light-fastness and 

ade excellently and is therefore particularly suited for all types of auto- 
motive fabrics and carpets @ someiidly compatible with sulfates and other 
salts 


Our Technical Staff will be glad to assist you 
in the proper selection and application of 
these fine fixing agents. 


* REGISTERED TRADEMARK CASSELLA MANUFACTURED UNDER LICENSE FROM CASSELLA FARBWERKE MAINKUR A.G. FRANKFURT (MAIN) © WEST GERMANY 


for samples and technical literature write: 


SOW AP IE; 2 =< CHEMICAL COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
On OUST HO LY + NORTH CAROLINA 
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High Velocity Dryers ( 
Or 


Faster production in all industries is very much in the 
picture today, and where ‘drying’ is a production step, High Velocity 
Drying is of major importance. Through research and development, Ross 
Engineers have kept pace with—even anticipated—demands for faster 
drying, leading to better production at higher speeds. 


It would be a good idea to discuss preliminary plans with one of our 
engineers. 


Send for a copy of our bulletin No. HV-502 ‘‘High Velocity Dryers.” 


J.O.ROSS 


J.O. ROSS ENGINEERING /a division of Midland-Ross Corporation 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 
ATLANTA + BOSTON + DETROIT - LOS ANGELES + SEATTLE + MT. PROSPECT, ILL. - MOBILE 
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Above: British Tufting Machinery's new 
waffle foam backing. LEFT: one of the 
new tufting machines in use at the Denton 
factory of Lancashire Felt Co. Ltd. and 
BELOW LEFT one of that company's cut 
pile viscose carpets, Lanflake, being in- 
spected. 


by P. Abbenheim 
Exclusive 


| s THE past twelve 
months or so the British carpet in- 
dustry has been relatively stable, 
even among the tufters, although 
there is still considerable activity 
and several of the big traditional 
people have decided to enter this 
section of the trade. 

It is a very late stage to make a 
decision such as this, but several 
of the “big boys” have decided 
that it is worth the effort, so they 
have jumped in with both feet and 
set up—or are setting up—com- 
plete broadloom installations with 
latexing facilities and provision 
for scrim or foam backing, if re- 
quired. 

Just how the trade will change 
by the time they become opera- 
tional is anyone’s guess, but it 
would seem that they think it will 
be pretty much the same as at 
present, so their facilities are 
slanted to produce carpet of the 
prevailing fashion. 

The main trend is towards 
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denser pile tufted carpeting and 
this explains the call for growing 
weights of 4%” gauge carpeting. It 
should be noted, however, that 
this is only possible because the 
British pile yarn spinners are now 
making first-rate, even yarn on 
large knotless packages of prede- 
termined length. Counters have 
proved to be a great help here, 
and seldom comes across a 
mill without at least some winding 
frames fitted with these units 

Good, regular pile yarn is the 
prerequisite for good tufting, and 
it should also be remembered that 
not only is the trend towards 4%” 
gauge, but also towards broad- 
loom. No plant below a minimum 
width of 12 feet is now considered 
worthwhile. 

The trade itself is working on 
denser carpeting in wider widths, 
while the retailer is expecting such 
carpeting as a “normal” line, so 
there is far greater competitive- 
ness. 


one 


Current Yarns. Yarn is still very 
much what it has been from the 
outset, with two or three signifi- 
cant differences. 
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At least one large British tufted 
carpet manufacturer operates in 
the firm belief that the British 
carpet trade follows precisely in 
the steps of that in the U.S.A., but 
at a known distance. This may be 
Statistically arguable, but from a 
style standpoint it is certainly 
quite different. For example, there 
is hardly any loop pile moving in 
Britain, and the main fiber used 
in pile yarns is still viscose staple. 

Nylon filament, pushed with 
great effort by producers in the 
U.S.A., has still to make its debut 
in Britain. B.N.S., the only nylon 
producers in the British Isles, 
have not yet produced a filament 
yarn for carpets and it is not for 
lack of willingness or collabora- 
tion with the trade. 

They know that nylon is in- 
evitably destined to enter the 
tufting trade, but what type of 
yarn will it be? The only comment 
they can get is that what is 
wanted is “something the same as 
is made in the States,” but that is 
not sufficient. So perhaps they 
produced a few thousand pounds 
of a textured filament same as the 
famous 501! That is all well and 
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The Tetrapod Walker tester developed by 
Courtaulds Ltd. for making short-term out 
of long-term carpet wear tests. The four- 
footed unit (above) walks, stamps, slides 
and can be loaded with dirt and grit to 
assess soiling. Loaded cylinder (left) is 
being locked in place for jiggling. 


good, but who is going to use it? 

No carpet manufacturer is pre- 
pared to guarantee an offtake of 
any filament nylon yarn, let alone 
one particular count. If it is pro- 


duced, it is more than likely, 
knowing British manufacturers, 
that they will want something 
slightly different ... might just as 
well be completely different, for 
it’s not just a matter of putting a 
few more holes in the spinneret. 

Whether the recent suggestion 
by a retail chain store group that 
they will eventually place orders 
for 750,000 square yards of tufted 
nylon carpeting will move the 
trade remains to be seen. A tempt- 
ing offer such as that cannot be 
allowed to slip through the fin- 
gers of the tufters or British 
Nylon Spinners. Perhaps in next 
year’s report there will be news 
of British nylon tufteds ... even 
in spun-dyed colors! 

In the meantime the emphasis 
on viscose and its shortcomings 
has resulted in some interesting 
developments in other directions. 
Courtaulds—the only viscose sta- 
ple producers in Britain—have re- 
cently brought out an improved 
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Whether you’re tufting carpets or applying foam backing, 


you can select one of these four product-specialized poly- 


mers from Firestone to fill your needs at low, stable prices. 
You get firmer-bodied carpeting that wears longer, looks 
better and builds sales, too. Carpets lie flatter, keep their 
size and shape because Firestone FR-S® latices are tailored 


for tufting or foaming. Just look: 


FR-S 2105—High-solids latex with excellent tensile 
strength, low-temperature flexibility. Offers excellent 
hand, high pigment loading capacity. Also used in 
foam-on-carpet applications. 62% solids. 

FR-S 200—A new latex for foam-on-carpet applications. 
Gives maximum tuft-lock and high pigment loading. 
Over 68% solids. 


FR-S 176— Anew, low-cost latex, highly resistant to ultra- 
violet light, heat aging and gas fading. Stable to mechan- 
ical action and compounding ingredients. 48% solids. 
FR-S 174—Styrene-butadiene resin latex. An excellent 
stiffening agent for increased hand and tear strength. 
50% solids. 


See Your Firestone Technical Service Man for Details or Write Dept. 2-2 


Bw ~ TD i 
Firestone 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER & LATEX CO. 


AKRON 1, OHIO 7 ir 
1 


MAKING THE BEST TODAY STILL BETTER TOMORROW k ai, 
hy 
Copyright 1961, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company ™ 
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version of their Fibrolane staple. 

This staple is made from lactic 
casein, and although it made a 
nice carpet with a “woolier” han- 
dle, it had dyeing problems in the 
early stages. Now, however, there 
is a tougher and more dyeable 
version called Fibrolane XL, and 
the entire output of this new sta- 
ple has been grabbed by Petmar 
Industries, who are making a won- 
derful carpet in a 75/25 viscose 
staple (Fibro)/Fibrolane XL blend. 

Not only is it a good carpet, but 
it is being printed in broadloom 
widths in a wide range of designs 
from traditional florals to the most 
exciting contemporary patterns 
and in a multitude of colors. The 
process for printing this form of 
carpeting was developed in very 
close collaboration with Carpet 
Printers Ltd., a subsidiary of 
Bradford Dyers Association Ltd. 
There are strong rumors that it is 
to be licensed to American com- 
panies in the near future. 

Not content to let matters lie 
like this, Stalwart Manufacturing 
Co., of Bacup, Lancashire, have 
come out with a different printing 
process and they are applying this 
to carpets of several British tuft- 
ers, notably Kosset Carpets and 
Greenwood and Coupe. This proc- 
ess is essentially a simple one- 
color print applied over a pre- 
dyed ground, and it would appear 
to be more inflexible than that of 
Carpet Printers. But it does give 
attractive and most effective 
prints. 

All this comment applies to cut- 
pile carpeting, which is still the 
bulk market, and although some 
firms have tried hard to promote 
loop pile effects, there has been no 
real breakthrough in the retail. It 
looks as though, here again, there 
is a fundamental difference be- 
tween the British and American 
preferences. Again it leaves the 
question of nylon textured fila- 
ment wide open, for it will have 
to go into cut pile constructions. 

This might well be the reason 
why several firms have now 
started to move with Acrilan con- 
structions. This fiber appeared, 
about two years ago, to have 
“missed the boat;” but at the Car- 
pet Fair in London this year 
there was a pretty big range of 
both conventional woven carpets 
and tufteds in Acrilan. Some of 
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Broadloom tufting installation for cut pile carpeting at The Seamless Axminster Co., Ltd. 


them were only available to order, 
but at least it showed that firms 
were working with the fiber, 
while about fifty per cent of the 
manufacturers shown by Chem- 
strand as users of this acrylic 
fiber were including Acrilan car- 
pets as standard items in their 
ranges. The relatively high price 
of Acrilan compared with, say, 
viscose did not appear to have 
bothered anyone unduly, for the 
carpets were only comparable 
with very high grade traditional 
all-wool constructions. 

It should again be remembered 
at this juncture that in Britain the 
tufted carpet manufacturers 
brought this form of carpet down 
to the “muck” level very early, 
and there is still a lot of rubbish 
made; but now the reputable 
manufacturers such as_ Kosset, 
Petmar, Rivington, etc. have 
turned their backs on such low 
grade stuff and are only aiming at 
producing and selling gcod quality 
materials. 

This may be more difficult, 
initially, but with exciting color 
concepts and imaginative market- 
ing they appear to be doing pretty 
well. Acrilan, particularly over the 
past year, has started to creep in- 
to the carpet trade and under the 
very energetic leadership of the 
new managing. director, Pete 
Webb, the firm is starting compre- 
hensive promotion that should en- 
able the fiber to find a sound posi- 
tion among the carpet firms. Once 
established, it is predicted that it 
will remain a _ standard carpet 
fiber for a long time to come. 


Scrim. Again there is a differ- 
ence from the U.S.A. in that 
British firms are not using such 
large weights of scrim as might 
have been expected, say, two years 
ago. This is attributed to the great 
price sensitivity of the trade, al- 
though it is obviously far from be- 
ing the whole story. 

British Tufting Machinery, and 
also Cobble, have been stressing 
the possibilities of tenter drying. 
B.T.M. are great exponents of this 
method of finishing tufted carpet. 
They point out that it can be pin 
tentered to a desired size and held 
firmly throughout the latexing 
and subsequent drying. There 
must be something to be said for 
this, for by controlling the width 
of the carpet in relation to the 
width of the tufted fabric, the 
density of stitches must be con- 
stant, so that on this count the 
carpet will be more regular. 

Whether or not a scrim backing 
is required to stabilize all this is a 
moot point and no doubt one that 
will be discussed and considered 
in time to come. While things 
stand like this, both machine sup- 
pliers are installing plants 
throughout Britain with provision 
to put on scrim or scrim applica- 
tion equipment “if required.” 

Obviously the British tufters do 
not discount it, and should the de- 
mand swing over to it there will 
be little difficulty in incorporating 
it in the ranges. 


Foam Backing. Foam backing is 
being talked about. 
Swinton Carpets have started to 
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Bemis developed these 
packages for the textile 
industry...so it’s natural 
we know how to make 
them better 


Sturdy paper covers for textile rolls and carpets 


Waterproof (laminated) Roll and Carpet Covers; also waterproof (laminated) Bale Caps 


Bemis is also a major supplier 
of soft-finish threads and twines 
and of burlap piece goods. Ask 
for the complete story about the 
help Bemis can give the textile 
industry. 


® 


where packaging ideas are born 


General Offices—111-R North 4th St., 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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apply urethane plastic foam on the 
back of their carpets. This firm 
has long been a proponent of the 
PVC (polyvinylchloride) com- 
pound backing for tufteds (as have 
Petmar Industries). No one denies 
that the foam is an improvement 
over unbacked tufted carpeting, 
but compared with latex foam it 
seems to be very “dead” and it 
has little of the resilience of the 
latex compound. 

But the urethane is inexpensive 
and it should be recalled that 
standard cut pile carpeting in 
Britain is aimed at a cheap end of 
the trade where it competes with 
linoleum. 

Latex foam, cn the other hand 
is a pricey job, and it tends to add 
substantially to the cost of the 
final product. Some people hold 
the view that the addition in price 
is disproportionate to the value of 
the foam. 

British Tufting Machinery have 
looked into the problem and come 
up with a very clever answer. 
They have designed and built a 
machine for applying latex foam 
to the back of carpets—normally 
lightly backed with latex—but not 
over the complete surface. Their 
system gives a waffle configura- 
tion. 

The machine can be built in a 
wide range of effects so that if a 
firm wishes to apply foam with 
their brand or company name on 
it this may be included in the 
original machine. 

By putting on the foam in a 
criss-cross effect, they manage a 
good saving in the amount of ex- 
pensive foam, while at the same 
time in no way detracting from 
the resilience of the foam back- 
ing. This seems to be a happy and 
effective solution to a complex 
problem. In passing I would like 
to pay tribute to Cobble Brothers 
who, in an effort to create more 
business, took space at the huge 
British Exhibition held in Sokol- 
niki Park, Moscow. The Russians 
have evinced great interest in 
tufting equipment in recent years 
and, in showing in Moscow, Cob- 
ble stands a good chance of estab- 
lishing very useful business be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

The firm’s new photo-electric 
pattern scanning system has gen- 
erated much interest among Brit- 
ish manufacturers and, provided 
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the right constructions—not loop 
pile—can be decided upon and the 
right designs chosen, it looks as 
though this device will make quite 
an impression in the trade, for it 
does not demand of great stocks 
of a particular pattern as does a 
printed design. 


Print or Tuft? Printing or tuft- 
ing of patterned effects looks like 
remaining a controversial matter. 
British Tufting Machinery Ltd., 
have, of course, their roller print- 
ing system, but they are also 
building the Mohasco patterning 
attachment and, as far as they are 
concerned, they are willing to go 
either way, although they have 
greater experience with tufting 
equipment than printing machin- 
ery. The Mohasco unit is a neat, 
simple to use, attachment that 
they can fit to most of their exist- 
ing machines. 

On the sidelines are several 
other ways of making carpets and 
these have been mentioned before 
in TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, but at the 
time of writing nothing has 
emerged that looks like being the 
slightest threat to existing carpet 
manufacturing techniques. 

One newcomer to the carpet in- 
dustry has appeared in Britain in 
recent months and that is the huge 
Amphenol-Borg group who have 
set up a plant in the South of 
England. They are now producing 
in bulk, and their high quality, 
luxurious rugs are appearing in 
floor covering shops throughout 
the country. Main fibers presently 
used are Dynel and Acrilan. 

Borglusta rugs are being sold in 
a range of intense as well as 
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Lancaster Felt shipping department that gives English retailers 48-hour dispatch service. 


muted shades. Although big pro- 
motional movements are being de- 
veloped to push sales, the rugs 
look like moving very well under 
their own momentum, for they are 
distinctly different from anything 
else being sold in Britain today. 

Despite the belief of some 
British manufacturers that the 
trade follows American patterns, 
it is evident from even a fairly 
superficial study of conditions and 
trends, that the British tufted car- 
pet trade is quite individual and 
in no way follows any really pre- 
dictable pattern of progress. I, for 
one, would hate to have to predict 
how far carpet printing will go. 

Could I, for example, accept the 
argument that it will be applied 
equally and in growing volume to 
both traditional and tufted car- 
pets? Or, on the other hand, could 
I be expected to believe those who 
say it has no future at all? 

This is a big thing in England 
today, but where it will go and 
how it will be accepted is impossi- 
ble to predict with any real confi- 
dence. And this applies equally to 
all other developments. Who, for 
example would predict the pros- 
pects for nylon and acrylics when 
the prices of the two fibers are 
still open for maneuver? 

One thing does appear to be 
completely predictable with abso- 
lute reliability, and it is that the 
future months hold out a prospect 
of many very exciting new de- 
velopments, developments that 
will be well worth the chase for 
those who are willing to join the 
fray and accept the challenge that 
competition in a progressive mar- 
ket such as this offers. 
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REMEMBER... 


Torrington manufactures the finest machine needles and 
the greatest variety in America. Every Torrington Needle 
is engineered to give the most efficient, economical results. 


FOR KNITTING 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Established 1866 


Torrington, Conn., U.S.A. « Bedford, P.Q., Canada 
Coventry, England * Genoa, Italy 


Branches to serve you are located in: New York * Philadelphia * Chicago * Boston * Greensboro, N.C. ¢ Atlanta * St. Louis * Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Broadgate House, 7-10 Eldon St., London E. C. 2, England * Pacific Coast Representative: E. G. Paules, 1762 W. Vernon Ave., Los Angeles 62, Calif. 


TORRINGTON MEETS EVERY NEEDLE NEED: SEWING - KNITTING - TUFTING - FELTING 
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Ceceause the ” 


DRY FASTER 
= LESS COST 


HUEBSCH 
TUMBLERS 


...-are used by 


C. M. JONES CO. 
CALHOUN, GEORGIA 


The installation of Huebsch 
Tumblers pictured at the 
left (40—-count ’em—40) is 
just one of many Huebsch 
multiple installations used 
by the tufted textile indus- 
try. And there are good 
reasons! Big, rugged 
Huebsch Tumblers, in the 
big 42’ size, take large 
loads and dry them fast. 
Original cost is low . . . op- 
erating and maintenance 
costs are even lower. 
(Available in steam or gas 
heated models. ) 

Get the complete story. 
Write today for full details 
on the famous Huebsch 
**42”” Tumbler! 
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HUEBSCH ORIGINATORS 


MILWAUKEE 1, Wisc oN SIN« 
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WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS “OF COMMERCIAL TUMBLERS 
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FOR YOUR CARPET 


CONE 


DOLLAR.... 


Sonoco carpet cores offer 
greater strength... better performance! 


Whatever your requirements, you can depend on SONOCO as an 
economical source for stronger, better carpet cores. All SoNoco 
cores are custom-made. Sonoco has 60 years’ experience in 

this field and offers the benefits of a completely integrated 
manufacturing operation. Quality is rigidly controlled from raw 
material to finished product. You get exactly what you want and 
need—no more, no less. This saves you money and assures 
trouble-free performance. 


Immediate delivery can be made on standard diameter SoNoco 
carpet cores in 9, 12 and 15 foot lengths. Longer lengths 

and special diameters are also available. Cores can be supplied plain 
or with printed inside and outside wraps. Samples on request. 


and here’s the answer to storage problems! 


ail 


“‘Pigeon-hole’’ method saves money, time and space— 


Sonoco Storage Tubes solve warehouse  csiuientetestentententententententent] 
storage problems by providing more | 
individual storage units in a given area. 
Handling time is reduced to a minimum 
because each rug or carpet roll is easy to 
locate and instantly accessible. And, 
Sonoco Storage Tubes cost from 5 to 8 
times /ess than conventional wood or 
metal racks! Inventory control is greatly 
simplified. 

Sonoco Storage Tubes, made of heavy, 
long-lasting fibre, install fast. They are 
readily movable and the system can be 
expanded as needed. Prompt delivery on 
diameters up to 36” I.D., in standard 
lengths. Write today for free descriptive 
brochure. 


SONOCO 
m Cores ond. Storage Tubes 


Po SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 

at SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, HARTSVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA e Mystic, Conn. e Akron, Ind. @ Ravenna, Ohio e Lowell, Mass. e Holyoke, 

D> Mass. e@ Phillipsburg, N. J. e Longview, Texas @ Philadelphia, Pa. @ La Puente, Calif. e Fremont, Calif. e Atlanta, Ga. e Richmond, Va. e 
QUEER MEXICO: Mexico, D.F. e CANADA: Brantford, Ont. e Granby, Quebec 


Here’s what can be 
done in an area 
approximately 7’ x 12’... 


Using 14” I.D. tubes, a sys- 
tem containing 51 individual 
storage units is provided in 
a space measuring 11'2” 
wide by 6’ 8” high. 


86 For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 
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Over-all view of Magee's centralized latex compounding installa- 
tion in its 3rd year of operation. In the foreground, operative 
prepares a slurry of chemicals and additives in one of two 500- 
gallon tanks provided for the purpose. The slurry is then pumped 
1000-gallon 


into one of the two adjacent 


tanks of 


pees ah 


capacity 


where it is mixed with latex and thickener. After mixing, the 
compounded latex is tested and delivered into storage tanks (in 
background) ready for use. During a normal week of operation, 
the Magee plant receives four trucks of latex, natural or synthetic, 
dependent on production requirements. Note state of cleanliness. 


Plant- compounded latex costs less 


Magee Carpet Co. ups uniformity and lowers costs by compounding own latex 


Staff prepared 
Exclusive 


Ix THE last 15 years, as 
rubber latices came into wide- 
spread use in carpet manufacture, 
the Magee Carpet Company found 
its consumption of natural and 
synthetic latices rising according- 
ly. During the late forties and 
early fifties, the Magee plant ap- 
plied compounded latices primarily 
to Wiltons and Axminsters. 

Although latex consumption 
now began to reach higher levels, 
it presented no problems in ma- 
terials handling or in compound- 
ing, even though all ingredients 
had to be assembled and com- 
pounded at each backing applica- 
tion unit. 

During the middle fifties, how- 
ever, a further rise in latex con- 
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sumption occurred. It was brought 
on in part by the company’s entry 
into the tufted field, and it now 
made clear to management that 
bulk compounding could offer 
enormous economies besides pro- 
moting consistent uniformity in 
the backing application. 

So overwhelming were the rea- 
sons for the installation of a cen- 
tralized compounding unit that 
management outlined an extensive 
project for the selection of a suit- 
able site, and for the procurement 
and assembly of the _ essential 
pieces of equipment, tanks, in- 
strumentation, and auxiliary facili- 
ties. 

From inception to final assem- 
bly the project was carried on as 
a cooperative effort between plant, 
laboratory, and mechanical depart- 
ment personnel. In summarizing 
these joint activities, Hurl Pen- 
man, head of Magee’s mechanical 
research department, stated, “We 
wanted to put together the best of 
everything in order to meet man- 


agement goals for consistent uni- 
formity in compounding from 
batch to batch, with savings in 
costs of raw materials and han- 
dling.” 

Toward this end, the three 
groups pooled their technical and 
practical know-how in handling, 
formulating, compounding, and ap- 
plying latices. Following compre- 
hensive studies of the individual 
steps required in bulk compound- 
ing, and of their requirements in 
equipment and facilities, a design 
of the proposed installation took 
shape. Of much value in com- 
pleting these studies were the 
contributions of chemical, latex, 
and equipment manufacturers who 
offered practical information on 
various aspects of storing, han- 
dling, and compounding latex in 
large volume. 

After a_ suitable site was 
selected, within the manufacturing 
area of the plant, which offered 
ample storage area for chemicals 

Continued on page 92 
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MR. RETAILER: “ARE 


YOU SURE YOU'RE 


BUY- 


ING THE BEST VALUE 
IN FILAMENT NYLON?” 


P| [F HEI In carpets made with old-type 

GHT fibers, pile height serves the 
practical purpose of minimizing crushing and giving longer 
wear. Contrast the fabric on the top with the engineered Textured 
Caprolan fabric on the bottom. This has been developed for 
years of public transportation use—is unexcelled for wear, won't 


crush or create maintenance problems. 


YOUR BEST ASSURANCE OF QUALITY & PERFORMANCE! 


Since no meaningful technical standards have as yet been adopt- 
ed by the industry, your best assurance of quality and consumer 
satisfaction are those carpets that have earned the Textured 
Caprolan® ‘Certified for Performance”’ label. They have passed 
every known performance test—and a few others we've devised 


a 


—asks Fred Noechel, Tech- 
nical Service Manager— 
Allied Chemical Corporation. 


All filament nylons are not the 


TEXTURING 


give the most cover with the least pile yarn. Textured 


same. Some are engineered to 


Caprolan is engineered to give maximum versatility and 
styling opportunities. The more twist and colors put into a 
yarn the more it costs. There are more diversified styles of 
Caprolan on the market—because millmen can do more with 
it. Which is the ‘‘blown up yarn” and which is the Caprolan? 


ourselves. Carpets of Textured Caprolan are available in a 
greater variety of textures and colors . . . do not pill, fuzz or 
shed...wear longer...are easier to clean and maintain...and 
every oneis ‘‘Certified for Performance." So, from every point 
of view, the biggest favor you can do yourself—and your cus- 
tomers—is to sell carpets of Textured Caprolan nylon. 


Sensiennil Fiber Marketing Department, 261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 





Old standards don’t apply to the new 
technology of engineered carpet 
yarns... here are some real guideposts 
to help you judge value and quality. 


When pile fibers are weak, brittle and 
DENSITY have poor wear resistance, it is nec- 
essary to cram the carpet with yarn in order to assure satis- 
factory performance. In the sample below, it takes 8 tufts 
of wool to match the coverage of 5 tufts of Caprolan. Yet 


Textured Caprolan will wear many years longer, retain its 
texture and eliminate furniture marks promptly. 


Keep short on complaints and long on profit... insist on this label oo 


When is a color not a color but merely a shade 
COLOR of color? When offered a range of ‘‘colors,”’ 
subtract the beiges, look-alike greys and greens from the total 
and you'll have the true range. Compare these colors with those 
of any mill using Textured Caprolan and you'll discover an amaz- 
ing difference—not only in the far greater variety of solid shades, 
but in space-tones and multi-colors as well. For example, not 
just a red, blue, or green; but such vibrant shades as Coral, 
Tangerine, Crimson, Amethyst, Emerald. 


caprolan 


Lom rom THE Coe 


TEXTURED 


Tolan 


ay duct nod 
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DAALL 

aay)?” 

rl 
CONTROL 


Dalton Sheet Metal Company’s new range control center, through 
a combination of electronic, pneumatic and electrical controls, pro- 


vides centralized control in a complete package. 


Installation is extremely simple, and the console shown above enables 
one well-trained operator to accomplish the work of three or four 


less qualified operators. 


The Dial-A-Roll allows you foam and scrim on one machine, instead 


of two or three. 


Dial-A-Roll allows treatment on the tenter and requires only one 


operator. 


In addition to these improvements, see Dalton Sheet Metal Company 
for All Position-Automatic Trimmers; Pneumatic Roll Lifters; Pneu- 
matic Roll Doffers with Cutting Accessory; Overhead Scrim Sewing 
and Cutting Machines plus a complete line of specialized wet 


processing equipment. 


PS. To Dial "D”. call BR 8-6143 or 1650 in Dalton, Ga. 


DALTON SHEET METAL 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
439 S. HAMILTON STREET + DALTON, GEORGIA 


Plan for success 


(from page 75) 


a. One group strives to make 
very low-price goods at the lowest 
possible cost and make these goods 
available to markets that would 
otherwise have absolutely no in- 
terest in soft floor coverings. Now 
you can argue endlessly the pros 
and cons as to what these people 
may or may not be doing to our 
industry, and you cannot possibly 
settle the issue. The point is this: 
the leader who concentrates all his 
emphasis on this type of business 
will usually be found making a 
reasonable profit. 

b. Another category is that very 
small group of mills which estab- 
lished unique styling identity. 
Usually all, or most of their prod- 
ucts, bear an aura of brand named 
distinctiveness. They merchandise 
price as little as possible. 

c. The final group is the im- 
portant middle-bracket group that 
knows costs, contains them very 
deliberately, and designs product 
lines and merchandising programs 
to give outstanding value in the 
more popular high-volume price 
brackets. This pitch is designed 
for the value-conscious buyer—no 
frills—no steals. Just great big 
value! 

I believe that most of the carpet 
mills who find profits difficult to 
come by are guilty of dabbling in 
all of these branches of merchan- 


We must decide in which area 
we are most likely to be successful 
and stick to it, no matter how 
urgent the demand is from another 

Continued on page 94 
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AVISCO) 


INTEGRITY 
- TAG 


Symbol of Tested 
Quality 


REASON #1: No return problems for you, for 
the retailer. Only those Super L* carpets, 
Avisco Rayon scatter rugs and Avisco 
Rayon and Avicron® Rayon bedspreads that 
have met exacting high standards in per- 
formance tests are awarded the Avisco 


| Integrity Tag. 
e REASON #2: Your customers are pre-sold on 
tufted goods that carry the Avisco Integrity 


Tag. American Viscose Corporation pro- 
motes this tag heavily . . . Avisco Integrity 
Tagged tufted goods have proven to be best- 
sellers at the consumer level. 


REASON +3: Consumers know and trust this 
symbol of tested quality, the Avisco Integ- 
rity Tag. 


Your sales can be big . . . bigger . . . the big- 
gest imaginable when you have the Avisco 
Integrity Tag working for you. Contact 
us, today. 


AVISCO 


Rayon - Acetate «- Cellophane 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. o Teena abiiaia eben 
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Plant-compounded latex 


(from page 87) 


and materials and easy point of 
entry to transportation, construc- 
tion of the unit began under the 
direction of Magee’s engineering 
division. In April, 1959, the first 
batch of latex was compounded. 
At the time of this writer’s un- 
scheduled visit, the unit had been 
in operation more than 18 months. 
Its most striking feature was an 
orderly lay-out of tanks and 
equipment, all painted in white, 
suggesting the impeccable interior 
of a pharmaceutical plant rather 
than that of a carpet mill. Further 
observation quickly revealed 
unique features of the highly ef- 
ficient compounding operation. 


Handling Latex the Modern 
Way. Upon arrival in tank car 
quantities, by rail or by truck, the 
latex is forced by air pressure 
through a filter into storage tanks 
located adjacent to the compound- 
ing installation. Filtering removes 
foreign solids and thereby pro- 
motes cleanliness from the very 
beginning of the compounding 
cycle. 

While in storage, the latex is 
kept under a constant pressure 
and under controlled, periodic agi- 
tation to prevent creaming or 
separation. During a normal week 
of operation, the Magee plant re- 
ceives 4 tank trucks of latex, 
natural or synthetic, dependent on 
production requirements. 

Throughout the entire com- 
pounding cycle the latex moves 
through pipe lines of stainless 
steel only under the force of air 
pressure. This is probably the 
most effective means of handling 
latex from a maintenance stand- 
point. 

Briefly, latex is compounded in 
two stages: First, the essential 
chemical ingredients are made into 
a slurry with the proper amount of 
water, which is accurately meas- 
ured by meter. Two tanks, of 500- 
gallon capacity each, are provided 
for this purpose and they are 
located at the entering end of the 
elevated flooring to which point 
chemical ingredients are brought 
by fork lift truck. 

If weighing of 
necessary, scales 


ingredients is 
are available 


92 


nearby. The prepared slurry is 
then pumped (by centrifugal 
pump) into one of two compound- 
ing tanks, each of 1,000-gallon ca- 
pacity. After the proper quantity 
of latex is added the required 
quantity of thickener is pumped in 
from a separate tank. Then, after 
thorough mixing, the compounded 
batch is delivered to a storage 
tank ready for use. 


The compounding tanks are of 
unique design, for they also serve 
as weighing scales for the incom- 
ing slurry, latex, and thickener. 
Each tank rests on three upright 
steel posts where pressure-sensi- 
tive mechanisms are located to 
transmit weight of tank contents 
to a scale. 

Immediately after compounding, 
a sample of the batch is taken out 
for testing. Some tests are done at 
the installation by the operatives, 
while the more laborious ones are 
done by the laboratory, which also 
carries on a quality control pro- 
gram. 

Among the more important 
tests are determination of pH, 
viscosity, and solids content. Com- 
pounded natural latex is also 
tested for mechanical stability. 
Testing results are always checked 
against standards set up for the 
particular formulation, which has 
been developed for a carpeting 
material of known end use. This 
might be an automobile carpeting, 
a conventional wool carpeting, or 
an Acrilan tufted, just to mention 
three examples in the extensive 
and diversified Magee line. 

Formulations are based on lat- 
tices of the following types: 

1. Natural latex. 

2. Synthetic latices. 

a. Curing or vulcanizing type. 
b. Self-curing type. 
c. High-styrene type. 

Chemical ingredients, on the 
other hand, are selected from 
more than 50 chemicals and chem- 
ical specialties, which include 
thickeners, pigments, alkalies, 
soaps, stabilizers, and anti-oxi- 
dants. 

On a two-shift basis with an 
operating crew of three men, in- 
cluding a supervisor, as many as 
16,000 gallons of latex can be 
compounded in a day. From stor- 
age tank to points of application 
in the plant the compounded latex 
flows by pipe lines. Its predeter- 


mined rate of flow through the 
line, recorded in gallons. per 
minute, serves as an accurate 
means of measuring its volume. 

The quantity of latex desired is 
merely translated into minutes 
and seconds, and the latex is then 
forced under air pressure for the 
correct period of time. For close 
communications between plant 
and compounding installation a 
telephone system has been pro- 
vided. 


Routines Assure Efficiency. Af- 
ter a full year of operation, the in- 
stallation went through two major 
inspections. Tanks, lines, pumps, 
and all component parts were 
thoroughly inspected for signs of 
corrosion and wear. These inspec- 
tions established periodic clean- 
ing and maintenance routines 
which are now being followed. 
Aside from normal replacement of 
parts, the installation has required 
no major equipment or design 
changes. 


Objectives Accomplished. In 
April of this year the installation 
began its third year of operation. 
Its advantages over compounding 
at individual backing installations 
in the plant can now be listed 
without hesitation. They are as 
follows: 

1. Reduction in cost of latices 
through purchasing tank car quan- 
tities. 

2. Greater accuracy in com- 
pounding large quantities of latex 
and ingredients results in more 
uniform quality of backing. 

3. Only one supevisory head is 
essential for compounding the en- 
tire plant’s latex needs. 

4. Less handling of materials. 

5. A cleaner plant has resulted 
since compounding in the plant 
has been eliminated. 

6. Latices are compounded as 
needed. 

7. Savings in freight. 

8. Inspection and maintenance 
costs are lower. 

In sum, the installation has ful- 
filled the objectives which had 
been anticipated for it: Efficiency 
in compounding with savings in 
costs of raw materials and han- 
dling, and greater uniformity in 
latex application through uni- 
formity in compounding from 
batch to batch. 
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et Fringer Doubles 


roduction. 


.. Over 


OOO Stitches per min. 


Now from J. M. Feighery Company's Engineering Depart- 
ment comes the JET FRINGER! Capable of speeds of 
over 3,000 stitches per minute, this new fringer will of 
least double your pro- 

duction 


The JET FRINGER forms 
the fringe and sews it 
on in one operation and 
will handle anything from 
latex-backed rugs to the 
sheerest material. A spe- 
cial attachment also en- 
ables scalloped fringes to be sewn at the same high speed! 


Scalloping attachment 
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Patent pending 


If you're fringing, you need the Feighery JE / 
FRINGER. Also check Feighery for Railway 
Sewing Machines, special slitters and cutters and 
other equipment for Tufteds. 


Our research and development department thrives on 
tough problems. If you've got one, let us take a 
crack at it. 


J. M. FEIGHERY CO. 


309 East Morris St. Dalton, Ga. 
Phone: Broadway 8-4862 
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Plan for success run industry; consequently, what- 
Stecen tame 08) ever planning has been done usu- 
‘ ‘ ally was designed to “keep the mill 
source. A firm can very success- running.” The buying public just 
fully move from one bracket to an- doesn’t buy that way. 
other, but this move must be care- A determined effort must be 
fully planned and_  =sensitively made by mill management to learn 
timed. But one cannot operate what will sell, not what one can 
haphazardly in all these fields and make or how much cheaper one 
stay healthy. Make a choice and can make what a competitor is 
do your best to make it go. making. If we were to spend as 
much effort in developing custom- 


2. Program Your Operations. ers as we do in copying competi- 
This has traditionally been a mill-__ tion there would be no holding us. 


Were 
alwavs 
on the 


GOOG 


——> voing forward with diversified. new and 
modernized equipment in all plants ———— with new 
long staple spinning —————— with the latest in twist 
setting ————— with increased package sizes for better 
performance of all yarns ————— going forward always 


to a wider range of fibers, fiber lengths, deniers and twists. 


One of the most unusual para- 
doxes that ever occurred in Ameri- 
can business is this tufted carpet 
business. Here we have seen an 
industry move in and, in the short 
span of a decade, capture two- 
thirds of the production from an- 
other industry; yet we find the 
invader in so many ways emulat- 
ing the very mode of operation 
that was weak enough to make it 
possible for the invader to get this 
volume of business. 

Survey after survey has shown 
that there is a vast market of 
people who want carpet, but be- 
cause they haven’t been taught 
what and how to buy they defer 
action. The tufted carpet mills 
could program their operations on 
a marketing concept that would 
bring in more business than they 
could handle. But they would have 
to consider every aspect of their 
operations in the light of its im- 
portant contribution to the over- 
all marketing program. 

Most of us have treated tufting 
as a new method of making car- 
pets. Seen in its true concept, we 
would recognize it for what it is: 
a vehicle for new concepts in mar- 
keting carpet, and I use the term 
in its broadest sense to include 
styling, coloring, value, selling, etc. 

As one example, we have never 
properly exploited one of tufting’s 
major advantages: namely, that 
for each dollar spent on tufted 
carpets the purchaser gets more 
carpet — more merchandise — 
and far less slow, expensive labor 
and overhead. We have allowed 
many of our customers to conclude 
that tufted carpet is cheap carpet. 
We should be selling tufted car- 
pets, “the modern product.” 

Determine the identity which 
you hope to attain and program 
the entire operation to attain that 
goal, and this includes the very 
important factor of convincing ev- 
ery member of your staff that his 
job is to help sell carpet. 


3. Keep Moving. Several months 
ago I was talking with the head of 
one of the more successful carpet 
firms, and I asked him how his 
firm differed from others. His an- 
swer was, “We stay scared.” 

You may interpret this many 
ways but knowing the man and 
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LOOK NO FURTHER 


THE DALTON GROUP SUPPLYS ALL 
YOUR NEEDS FOR QUALITY 
TUFTED TEXTILE FINISHING! 


Vv Vv VW 


DALTON CARPET FINISHING 
COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


specializes in wool and synthetic dyeing. Superior 
finishes for carpets and rugs, to meet every require- 
ment. Fast service on all types of dyeing, finishing and 
shearing available in our modern facilities, performed 
by skilled technicians. 114 E. Walnut Ave., Dalton, Ga. 
J. 1. Akers, Genl. Mgr., R. L. Mahoney, Supt. Tel. BR 
8-2023 


Vv Vv VW 


DALTON CARPET COATING 
COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


provides carpet backing of all types . . . expertly ap- 
plied and cured by the latest methods and equipment. 
Long experience and ccnstant research is your safe- 
guard for satisfaction. See us for your Foaming, 
Scrimming, Roller Coating and Tentering needs. 110 
E. Walnut St., Dalton, Ga. J. |. Akers, Genl. Mar., T. R. 
Patterson, Supt. Tel. BR 8-2130. 


VT Vv VW 


DALTON SPREAD LAUNDRY 
INCORPORATED 


specializes in top quality colors and finishes on bed- 
spreads, scatter rugs and small tufted specialty items 

. . our modern equipment and experienced techni- 
cians are here to serve you. 413 S. Hamilton, Dalton, 
Ga. J. |. Akers, Genl. Manager, J. E. Akers, Supt. Tel. 
BR 8-3202. 
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the firm, I am certain this was 
his way of saying they hope to 
avoid complacency. In my opinion, 
one of the most serious diseases 
we suffer from is self-satisfaction, 
smugness—complacency. This ill- 
ness costs carpet mills more money 
than you could ever imagine, and 
I firmly believe almost the entire 
blame can be placed squarely on 
the shoulders of mill ownership 
and top management. 

Keep somebody in the organiza- 
tion thinking and working dynam- 
ically on new concepts of manu- 
facturing, styling, merchandising. 


Keep someone in the organization 
studying the mechanical develop- 
ments of the industry, keep some- 
one in the organization staying 
abreast of revolutionary ideas of 
all sorts. This doesn’t mean to 
staff up heavily: one major cause 
of complacency is overstaffing. 
Keep everybody busy. This is the 
job of management. 


4. Direct Your Future. If the 
future of your company is left to 
chance, its chances are pretty slim. 
You should have a planned pro- 
gram to which you could point and 
say, “Here is where we will be in 
’°63.” Look backward: nine out of 
ten mill men will frankly say, “I 
never dreamed we could get in 
this predicament,”’ mainly because 
they had not planned the future. 
Most of us just let it happen. 

It may sound too ethereal to 
the average mill management to 
establish definite goals. But if we 
would study our latent possibilities 
as an industry, or preferably as 
individual companies, set certain 
goals, plan very carefully, and 
complete the attainment of these 


FOR ACCURATE MEASUREMENTS OF ALL TYPES OF 
CARPETS INCLUDING TUFTED MATERIALS 


Models built to pass “"BUTT-SEAM" of tufted carpet between measuring and back-up 


wheel and to measure "Pile Up". 


Machine can be mounted to practically every rolling system, to a table or even 
mounted on or into the floor. 
ordered in yards and eighths or feet and 
inches with or without ticket printing device. 
Right or left hand types, also either ma- 
terial travel direction. 


Special 


DOWN" measurements. 


ALL TYPES OF COUNTERS AVAILABLE — WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


Can be 
models also available for “PILE 


TRUMETER COMPANY 


38 West 32nd St. New York 1, N. Y. 
Representatives in all Textile Areas | 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 


goals, we probably would be quite 
surprised to learn how well we 
can control our own destiny. We 
leave absolutely too much to 
chance. 


5. Be Prepared for Failure. 
Most of us are smart enough to in- 
sure our families against disaster 
or catastrophe, but it is a rare 
thing that we prepare ourselves 
for failure in our business ven- 
tures. In outlining the plans which 
we have already discussed, we 
should lay them out for several 
years in advance. 


We quite often refer to this as 
our long-range planning. But any 
long-range program, to be success- 
ful, must consist of a series of 
short-range programs purposefully 
designed for flexibility, since very 
rarely does the accomplishment of 
plans follow a clearly announced 
set of ambitions. Consequently, if 
we lay out our long-range plan in 
short segments, linking each to the 
other, our failure can occur only 
in one of these short-range sets of 
plans. 

Following a set of plans would 
include allowances for a failure 
in its particular predecessor. Con- 
sequently, we do not allow our- 
selves to get so far out of line as 
to be in a desperate situation. 

There are so many circum- 
stances completely beyond our 
control that we must, absolutely 
must, include flexibility and abil- 
ity to adjust in our planning for 
the future. It is unfortunate that 
in far too many cases in the past 
we have optimistically joined our 
forces to an industry that is rap- 
idly expanding and growing in 
volume and business. And we get 
the illusion that all we need do to 





PROCESS COLOR PRINTING 
Once upon a time, a real-life, honest-to-goodness living 
legend grew... The Tufted Tree . . . symbolizing the 
phenomenal growth of the industry that has brought 
to the businesses and homes of America “sugar 


product. 


We handle it all the way—complete service 
including taking the color pictures of your 


plums” in the form of tufted products that promise 
style, beauty, comfort and carefree-ness. If you 


think with nostalgia of earlier days—days when 


PUBLICITY-ADVERTISING 


In the heart of the Tufted Textile Industry 
pap 


. by two of the State's leading news- 
News. 
heirlooms were individually tufted by loving 


ers, The Dalton Citizen and The Dalton 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 

, 3 agli Bret se Popular brands of every type machinery, 
hands, and the industry was just veginning to pe. a, pew Pn cn Y oe eae 
flourish, remember that “out of little tufts ae Se teeta iii 

great mills have grown,” and so, The Tufted ¥ 
Tree grows and branches and bears wonder- 
ful tufteds designed to please all dear, SERVICE 
nostalgic folk. Available to you kind and 
gentle people, from The Tufted Tree, all 
filled with sparkling products, are: 

Tufted bedspreads « draperies * robes 

¢ floor coverings * industrials * toys 


On all types of office equipment. 


DECORATING SERVICE 


Complete planning from color coordination 
A request brings you our booklet “How To Care For Tufted Carpets 


and Rugs,” and the official Directory of tufted textile manufac- 
turers and suppliers at $2.00 the copy. Address us as below: 


to space allotment, for more impressive, 
efficient offices. 


BINDERS 


Regular and 


your selling needs. 


ie 4 specialized—tailored to fit 
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Dalton, Georgia 
Telephone BR 8-1201 
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be successful is to do about what 
everyone else is doing. 

So often we have failed to ana- 
lyze what has gone before in our 
industry that made successes and 
failures out of individual corpora- 
tions. 

In recent months we have seen 
something of a mild “shake-out” 
in tufted carpets, and there are 
several firms who are feeling the 
pinch of the superim- 
posed on top of an already critical 
condition. It is the belief of this 
writer that quite new and differ- 
ent ideas of merchandising and 
marketing and possibly product 
development just over the 
horizon. 

Those of us who are in this 
business at the present, and who 
are having a bit of a struggle to 
establish a very solid position for 
our corporation in the industry, 
may be in for a very severe shak- 
ing, even to the foundations of our 
firm, if we are not prepared for 
some drastic turns of events. 

The tufted segment of the car- 
pet industry should be growing 
far more healthily than it is. It is 
my belief that to a large extent the 
continued growth of the carpet in- 
dustry is to be dependent upon 
tufting and the concepts built on 
tufting. I believe that tufted car- 
pets have a great deal to offer that 
has not even been touched upon 
vet. 


Each 


recession 


are 


us should be in a 
position to make a move that 
would create new energy, new 
drive for the future growth of the 
entire industry. We are wrong to 
believe that only the large firms 


one of 


must be depended upon for lead- 
ership. 


The small company has many ad- 
vantages which could serve well 
at this time in this business. Prop- 
erly administered, the small com- 
panies could, in fact, take leader- 
ship action and create a new 
impetus for the future growth of 
our industry which would prove 
dynamic. We have never really 
assessed ourselves and our value to 
the buying public on a high 
enough plateau. 

Let’s truly plan our future, pro- 
gramming our activities to attain 
a reasonably set goal that we have 
carefully invisioned after a great 
deal of positive planning. 


Saves most of the 


Singer-Cobble, Inc., has intro- 
duced an illuminated pattern scan- 
ning system that allows a pattern 


change at a fraction of the cost of 


cutting expensive drums, making 
up chains, or milling slots. 

The scanning system permits a 
designer to develop the pattern di- 
rectly on a translucent acetate 
sheet of 0.002” to 0.005” thickness 
(or draw it on paper and trace it 
on the acetate). High-pile areas of 


Hickory Spinners, Inc.; Lavonia 


Mfg. Co.; Shuford Mills, Inc. 


Cotton, Rayon, Nylon, Wool Yarns and Blends 
Natural and Solution-Dyed for the Tufting and 
. All Counts and Put-ups 


Rug Industry . . 


George S. Johnston 


ASSOCIATES: 
FRANK M. CARTER 


607 MACLELLAN BUILDING 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENN. 
TELEPHONE AM 6-3141 OR LD 62 


* WORK 


MARSHALL GOREE 


LOAD STUDIES 
* MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 
* SPECIAL REPORTS 


cost of pattern changes 


the pattern are opaqued with a 
water color or silver pencil, and 
the finished sheet is sprayed with 
a protective coating (from a pres- 
surized can) to prevent damage 
from fingertip moisture, etc. 

The pattern sheet is’ then 
wrapped around a translucent pat- 
tern drum illuminated from with- 
in. As the lighted drum rotates, 
the opaque areas exclude light 
from a_ battery of photoelectric 
cells mounted almost against the 
pattern sheet. The cells translate 
changes in light intensity into a 
tufting pattern. 

An entire change in patterning 
is accomplished within 10 min- 
utes. Corrections may be entered 
merely by scraping away the pro- 
tective coating and removing the 
paint with moistened brush or 
cotton tip. 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERS 


* MODERNIZATION PROGRAMS 
* PLANT LAYOUTS 

* COST SYSTEMS 

* COST REDUCTION REPORTS 


GREENVILLE, S. C, 
Dial CEdar 2-3868 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Dial OSborne 6-8261 


SPECIALIZING IN TEXTILES SINCE 1914 


Ralph E. Loper Co. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 





SULLA LLL ALLL AALLeAe LLLP 
FOR MAKERS OF 


CHENILLE AND 
TUFTED TEXTILES 


RUGS @ ROBES @ BED SPREADS 
DRAPERIES © HAMMOCKS @ MOPS 


ie 


Dryers & Ovens 


PLAY A MAJOR PART IN THE HEAT 
PROCESSING OPERATIONS of the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


STEAM - GAS + OIL and ELECTRIC HEATING 


OVENS for 


SU)UNNNNANNUNUNUUOOUUUUUUUUUUAAAANOOUUEEEOUUUUAA AAA 
SUUUUUUAATUULIUUUUNUUUUUUUUUUUUUNUUUUUUANAUEEEEEO AULA 


Bleaching 
Dyeing 
Curing 


Convection Heated 


Predryer Coating 


Carbonizing 


Heat or Twist 
Setting 


Migration 
Control 


Glass Fibers 
Non-Woven 


Tenter dryer using high velocity air 
impinged on both sides of fabric 
to give uniform and rapid drying 


STANDARD AND SPECIAL 


SEWING MACHINES 
lo meel Cfucr pects 


UNION SPECIAL Offers finest quality sewing 
machines to meet every need! Versatile, single 
and multiple needle seamers with wide choice 
of attachments. Also overedgers, quilters, rug 
binding, general utility, and specially designed 
machines. All modern, light running, and offer- 
ing every operating convenience. 

For lower production costs, higher output! 
rates, and top quality work, check with Union 
Special NOW. Our District Offices and Repre- 
sentatives cover all textile areas. UNION 
SPECIAL MACHINE CoO., 407 N. Franklin 
St., Chicago 10, Illinois. In ATLANTA: 2120 
Plasters Bridge Road, N.E. In DALLAS: 4200 


Hines Blvd. Send for information. 


ATTACHMENTS—Union Special works with all principal 
makers of auxiliary equipment and attachments. The 
two needle Class 51500 machine shown above fitted 
with the new high speed “JET FRINGER” is available 
through J.M. Feighery Co., 311 E. Morris St., Dalton, Ga. 


UNION SPECIAL * LEWIS * COLUMBIA 
INDUSTRIAL SEWING MACHINES 
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Processing 


Dryer Types 
Loop 

Multiple Pass 
Roller (Hot Flue) 


Vertical 
Conveyor 
Tenter 
Batch 


Conveyorized Carpet Dryer 


Get a LANLY Proposal 
Upon receipt of information covering your needs, Lanly 
will submit recommendations and a proposal covering 
an oven or dryer that will be thoroughly guaranteed as 
to construction and performance. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE 570-T 


an 


TEXTILE OVENS 
2000 Eucid Avenue > Cleveland 15, Ohi 


SOUTHERN OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga. © Burlington, N. C. 


Greenville, S. C. 
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from idea to fabric .. . 
from designer’s drawing 


TO PRODUCTION | 


with the illuminated 


Pattern Scanning System! . 


216” SINGLE END CONTROL 
SCROLL TYPE PATTERN MACHINE 


“The Ultimate in Pattern Control Mechanisms for Tufiing " 


Costly pattern changes are now obsolete with the Cobble Illuminated 


We would be pleased to consider the possi- ° ° 
sais ah Gduatiias Gs ie ented tnd Pattern Scanning System. Draw pattern on clear acetate film and block 
other types of machinery. Write for more in with opaque paint. Place on illuminated pattern drum and start machine. 


information. P ‘ P “ 
Write, wire or phone for complete information. 


PANES 4) mies th rt ehy fr ow Ted ret agree ioe off M. sg “En > CAN athe. oe boy mae? 2 Be 


SINGER- ‘COBBLE. INC. | 


‘ennetly Cobble Bros. Machinery Co., inc 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING 


e CHATTANOOGA, TENN., U.S.A. 














A SUBSIDIARY OF co. 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE @e PHONE OX 8-3481 


Subsidiaries and Divisions: Cobble Bros. Machinery Co., Ltd., Blackburn Lanes., England; 
Super Tufter Machinery Co., Fort Oglethorpe, Ga.; Gowin Machinery Co., Dalton, Ga. 
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Enrick* 


by Norbert Lloyd 


Article 3—How Simplex 


Programming matches 


sales potential with 


productive capacity 


Exclusive 


4 om M product mix 


for a mill represents that combi- 
fabric styles and yard- 
ages which will best match sales 
potential with productive capacity. 
Determining these optimum goals 
called “Linear Pro- 
Profit Planning” in 
organization. To 


nation of 


is most aptly 
gramming for 
one large mill 
perform this work, mills are using 
hand in their own 
organization, or else renting time 
corporation. 

potential 


equipment on 


from a service 

When the 
fabric styles involved does not ex- 
ceed 20, it is often quite feasible 
to use a desk calculator, applying 
the Simplex Method of Linear 
Programming. This method will be 
using as a problem 
data from Table 1. 
solution was shown 


number of 


shown here, 


example the 
A graphic 
*Associate 


ginia Graduate 
ministration 


University of Vir- 
of Business Ad- 


Professor, 
School 
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previously (TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 
April, 1961, pages 81-82). Usually, 
however, the Simplex Method of 
calculation is more widely appli- 


cable. 


Problem. For the simplified mill 
given by lines 1-4 of Table 1, 
Style A yields a higher profit per 
100-yard piece, while Style B has 
a generally higher production rate. 
Fabric A has a bottleneck in spin- 


TABLE 1. 


ning, Fabric B has a bottleneck in 
weaving. 

The question is: “What yardage 
or quantity of pieces of each fab- 
ric style should be produced so as 
to yield the highest over-all 
profit?” 

This problem cannot be solved 
by just producing the higher profit 
Fabric A, because this fabric has 
a potentially serious bottleneck in 


spinning. The optimum combina- 


How Linear Programming Yields Optimum Product Mix 


Simplified Example for Two Fabric Styles 


Problem and Solution 
1. Profit per 100-yd piece, $ 
2. Production requirements per 
a. Weaving, loom-hours 
Spinning, spindle-hours 
Weaving capacity, 
Spinning capacity, 


loom-hours/week 
spindle-hours/ week 


Style B Total 


3.00 


Style A 
4.00 


piece 


40 50 
200 100 
6,000 
20,000 


Production at capacity for each style 


Pieces in weaving (3/2a) 
b. Pieces in spinning (4/2b) 


Profit for one style only (5 x 1) 


120 
(200) 
360 


Optimum product mix, pieces/week 67 67 
Maximum profit at optimum fabric 


mix (1 x 7), $ 


Impossible, 
is a bottleneck for Style A. 
Impossible, 
is a bottleneck for Style B. 

Either Style A or Style B, 
shown in (5). Style A shows the 


but not both, 
higher profit of $400, but is $69 below the 


268 201 469 


because only 100 pieces can be produced by spinning. Thus spinning 


because only 120 pieces can be produced in weaving. Thus weaving 


can be produced at the quantities 


maximum attainable from the proper combination of styles shown in (8). 





MATRIX 1. Basic Profit Conditions 


Coeffi- 


cients, 
Cc 
Cc 
: 0 
S, 0 
Z* 0 
Z-C* -4 


‘The first row of figures shows the coefficients, C, 
0 and 0. 
and Sze. 


and S: and Se respectively, or 4, 3, 


the coefficients 0 corresponding to S 


“Rows S: and Sz 


Columns 


Ss, 
0 0 
60C0 
20000 
0 
0 


of equation la for A, B 
Similarly, the column C shows 


show the coefficients of equations 2a and 3a. 


®Row Z represents the sums of the products of the column entries by the row 


coefficients 


*Row Z-C 
Z-C. Thus, for column A, 0 -4 = -4 


Thus, for column A, Z is found from (40 x 0) + (200 x 0) = 0 


represents the solution, obtained by subtracting for each column 
Under r, Row Z-C shows 0 profit, thus 


indicating that further calculations are required. 


MATRIX 2. Improved Profit Conditions 


Coeffi- 


cients, 
Cc 


cH 
0 

d 4 

Zz 

Z-C 


‘This entry, 


corresponding to the pivot column for A, is always 0 


Columns 


Ss, Ss. 
= 
a9 2000 
005 100 
02 400 


‘3 0.02 ~ 400 


The remain- 


ing entries in row S: are found by transforming the entries of Matrix 1, using 


the method depicted in Figure 1 


“All entries in this row represent row Sz of Matrix 1, divided by the pivot, 200. 


‘Rows Z and Z-C are found as in Matrix 1. 


MATRIX 3. Maximum Profit Conditions 


Coeffi- 


cients, 
Cc 


Cr 
3 
+ 


These rows are 
Matrix 2 
These results are i to show the 


Maximum profit also Table 1, 


tion of pieces of each style and the 
resultant profit are shown in Lines 
7-8, and we will now see how 
the Simplex Method obtains this 
result 


Maximum-Profit Solution. We 
know that the highest dollar prof- 
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found using the same 
using the value 30 under 
as no negative values in Z-C row, the 


optimum product mix, 


Columns 
Si S2 
0 0 


333 -.0067 
-.017 0083 
931 .0533 


931 .0533 


transformation methods as those shown 
column B as the pivot 
maximum 


Since Matrix 2 
profit has been found. 


Table 1, Line 7 


Line 8 


it, Z, will result from producing 
the best combination of a quantity 
of A pieces of Fabric A, and B 
pieces of Fabric B. Therefore, the 
basic equation for optimum profit, 
known as the “profit function,” is: 


4A + 3B = Z [in dollars) (1) 


Next, we must consider that the 
number of pieces of Fabrics A and 
B cannot exceed the productive 
capacity in spinning and weaving 
of 6,000 and 20,000 hours respec- 
tively. Therefore, using the pro- 
duction rates in Table 1, Line 2 
we obtain: 


40A +- 50B = 600 [in loom hours) (2) 
200A + 100B = 20,000 (in spindle-hours) 
(3) 


The sign <= means “equal to or 
smaller than,’ showing that pro- 
duction cannot exceed capacity. 
These inequality signs are messy 
and we would like to convert them 
to signs. To this end, we must 
add a proper (as yet unknown) 
magnitude to the left-hand side. 
These magnitudes are known as 
“slack variables,” and for the ex- 
pressions (2) and (3) above we 
would have slacks S, and S.. All 
three equations can be rewritten, 
using S, and Ss, to form: 

4A 4 3B + OS, os Z (la) 
40A + 50B + 1S, + OS. = 6,000 (2a) 
200A + 100B + OS, + IS. — 20,000 (3a) 

The expression OS means “zero 
times S” and of course equals zero. 
We use these OS values in order 
to make the set of equations ap- 
pear symmetrical, so they can be 
fed into a systematic set-up, shown 
as Matrix 1. This Matrix yields the 
first “solution,” with S, 20,000 
and S. — 6,000. The desired pieces 
of A and B are zero, which means 
that profit is also zero, as indicated 
by the 0 in the Z-C entry under 
Column r. This “solution” is of 
course unsatisfactory. Maximum 
profit can be reached only when 
r for Z-C is greater than 0 and all 
other entries in the Z-C row are 
not negative. 

Examining the Z-C row, we 
find that Column A contains the 
lowest value, -4. Therefore, a 
new Matrix should be formed, in 
which the variable A replaces one 
of the S’s. The particular S to be 
replaced is the one for which the 
ratio of r/A is the smallest. For 
Row S, the ratio is 6000/40 or 150, 
while for Row S,z it is 20000/200 
or 100. Therefore, S. is replaced 
by A in the second row, together 
with the Coefficient of A, 4. The 
point where Row A and Column A 
cross is the “pivot.” It has the 
magnitude 200, and is used to 
form Matrix 2. 
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The steps in forming this new 
arrangement are shown along the 
bottom of Matrix 2. We note from 
Row A, that with 100 pieces of 
Fabric A, profit will be $400. This 
corresponds to Lines 5b and 6 of 
Table 1. However, we know that 
$400 is not the maximum attain- 
able, since a negative value re- 
mains (under column B) in the 
Z-C row of the matrix. Using the 
value 30 of column B as the new 
pivot, Matrix 3 is found, which 
does yield an optimum solution, 
of 67 pieces for Fabric A and a 
further 67 pieces of Fabric B. 
These 100-yard pieces are now en- 
tered in Table 1, Line 7, yielding 
the total profit of $467 in Line 8, 
which is also the profit shown in 
the Z-row of Matriz 3. 

Returning to Equation 1, we 
have thus shown that the condi- 
tion of maximum profit for the 
two styles is: 


($4 x 67) + ($3 x 67) = $469. 


No other combination of the two 
fabrics would have yielded a high- 
er profit. Sales and production 
efforts can thus be guided ac- 
cordingly. 


Practical Applications. In actual 
practice, there will be more than 
two fabric styles. For example, 
for eight styles, labeled A to H, 
we would have columns A-H in 
place of columns A and B. More- 
over, there may be several process- 
ing departments that may form 
potential bottlenecks. For exam- 
ple, for drawing, roving, spinning, 
weaving, and finishing there will 
be five capacity limitations, so that 
in place of S, and S. we now have 
five slack variables, S, to S;. It 


TRANSFORM DIAGRAM 


ENTRY BEING TRANSFORMED 
E 


ENTRY IN SAME COLUMN AS E 
AND SAME ROW AS P 
V 


ENTRY IN SAME ROW AS E 
AND SAME COLUMN AS P 
H 


TRANSFORM FORMULA 


NEW ENTRY =E - (H X V = P) 


EXAMPLE (TRANSFORMING ENTRY 50 OF MATRIX 1) 


ee Bee 


NEW ENTRY = 50 - (40 X 100 = 200) = 30 


(THIS 30 1S THE NEW ENTRY IN MATRIX 2) 


FIG. 1. Diagram showing method of transforming entries in old matrix to obtain new matrix. 


will be a simple matter to expand 
Matrix 1 to take care of the addi- 
tional columns and rows required, 
and to proceed to solve with the 
method just given. 

With practice, it will not be too 
lengthy a desk-calculating job to 
evaluate up to twenty marketable 
fabric styles, considering up to five 
production processes. Beyond this, 
access to a computer is desirable. 
The costs on a routine basis will 
usually be below a hundred dol- 
lars per program. This cost is 
negligible, since actual benefits in 


the form of up to twenty per cent 
increased overall profit, from en- 
hanced sales-production coordina- 
tion, have been observed. 

It seems clear that LP is here 
to stay and will find increasing 
textile mill uses. As one manager 
said: “I don’t understand how we 
ever got along without it.” 


Future articles in the series will deal 
with invento optimization, process de- 
velopment, sales forecasting, market an- 
alysis, mill experiments involving several 
variables, and related fields of manage- 
ment. Next month: “Evolutiona Opera- 
tion—New Concept in Process Develop- 
ment.” 


Japanese textile quota future seen hinging on U.S. attitude on changes 


ws JAPAN’S position on continuation 
of the voluntary quota on cotton tex- 
tile exports to the United States de- 
pends, in large measure, on the atti- 
tude of the U. S. government and 
textile industry over changes re- 
quested by the Japanese in the quota 
for 1961, according to Kojiro Abe, 
chairman of the board, Toyo Spin- 
ning Co. and member of a Japanese 
economic mission touring the U.S. 
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Specific changes requested for 
1961, the last year of the voluntary 
five-year agreement, are a 30 per 
cent increase in the over-all yardage 
allotment and greater flexibility in 
implementing the specific category 
allotments, Mr. Abe said. He added 
that there is strong feeling among 
leaders of the Japanese industry that 
the quota is unfair. In support of this 
contention, he reiterated that Japan’s 


share of the U.S. cotton textile im- 
port market dropped from 76.2 per 
cent in 1956 to 18.8 per cent in 1960. 

Mr. Abe said, however, if the U.S. 
government and industry does take a 
reasonable attitude towards Japan’s 
desire for quota changes, a satisfac- 
tory arrangement might, in all like- 
lihood, be worked out on expiration 
of the five-year quota agreement at 
the end of the year. 
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Larger packages and a two-creel warper 


lower silk, synthetic 
Goods processing cos 


Staff prepared 
Exclusive 


ft caeirnie improve- 
ment of production efficiency, 
product style, and quality at a bar- 
gain to the consumer results from 
careful planning at Schwarzenbach 
Huber Company. The company’s 
silk mill at Front Royal, Va., re- 
flects the progress so necessary to 
maintain the lowest production 
cost permitted by the high stand- 
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ards of quality. 

Although wholesale textile prod- 
uct prices are seven per cent below 
the 1947-1948 base, the better val- 
ues offered in textiles are a note- 
worthy achievement. 

This progressive company has a 
good history of practical improve- 
ments in plant equipment, meth- 
ods, and management. The Front 
Royal plant operates about 222 S6 
and MP looms (58”-60” between 
swords) on drapery goods, case- 
ment fabrics, 4 x 1 box goods, and 
typewriter ribbons (both silk and 
nylon). About 65 per cent of pro- 


itr 


ie, 


The 4-0z bobbin, its 16-oz replacement. 


duction in this modern plant is on 
100 per cent silk dress goods. 
About $150,000 has been spent 
on machinery improvements alone 
in the last three years—18 new 
MP looms were added and a high 
speed Benninger silk warper in- 
stalled. Two high speed creels 
with auxiliary winding equipment 
serve the warper, and two new 
automatic quillers are being in- 
stalled to increase quilling effi- 
ciency and to make cleaner yarns. 
Operations start with raw silk 
skeins, and these are wound onto 
bobbins which go directly to the 
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Production time is saved by using two creels (left) behind the new warper (right) which moves from one to the other on its own tracks. 


it Ny 


warper creel. Conical winders 
build bobbins weighing about one 
pound each. All silk for broadcloth 
filling is purchased as spun staple 
on cones and is quilled at the 
plant. 

The new high speed Benninger 
warper has increased warping ca- 
pacity as much as 50 per cent over 
the old type horizontal slow speed 
silk system warpers formerly used. 
This installation is the first Ben- 
ninger warper to be used in this 
country on silk, according to Hal 
Ballard, superintendent, and _ it 
works well on up to 20/22 - 30/32, 
and on synthetics. 
Mounted on the warper is 
quite mobile. 

Operating speeds range from 350 
ypm to 700 ypm. A 50/2 cotton 
stripe style was run at 700 ypm, 
but 20/22 silk is far more delicate 
and requires slower speeds to 
maintain quality and efficiency. 
The 1000-end creels are equipped 
with double pins (hold 2000 bob- 
bins), and two of these permit 
moving the warper from silk to 
synthetics without tearing down 
the creel. 


occasionally 


rails, 
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The silk creel is convenient for 
reeding double ends per dent on 
silk. Synthetics are usually reed- 
ed single ends per dent. 

Silks are usually quite fine and 
require two ends per dent, two per 
heddle in the loom, and three hed- 
dles per loom reed dent, giving six 
ends per dent in the loom reed. 
This style is woven 300 ends per 
inch on the basic silk broadcloth 
which contains 14,000 ends per 
warp, is 47 inches wide in the reed, 
and is woven at 162 ppm. 

No warp sizing is done in this 
plant on synthetics; and the silk re- 
quires no size. The silk is commis- 
sion finished (boiled and dyed). 
Most of the synthetics are loom- 
finished; consequently, extreme 
care is exercised to assure cleanli- 
ness in all operations. 

When a silk warp is run on the 
warper, the operator picks out all 
slubs to prevent floats in weaving. 
Also, she puts a lease in the warp 
every 300 yards to assist the weav- 
er in keeping the warp straight. 
Finished warps are tied in sections 
of 940 ends, wrapped in kraft pa- 
per, and stored on beam racks 


until needed. A Uster machine ties 
the warps onto the looms. 

Usually synthetic warps contain 
about 6000-6500 ends (acetate and 
nylon), are easier and less tedious 
to handle than silk, and the effi- 
ciency is better. Silk is much finer, 
more delicate, harder to handle, 
and possesses more variation from 
having different source regions. 
Different foods for the silkworm 
and different unwinding tech- 
niques offer differing properties in 
the filaments. 

Humidity in warping is main- 
tained at about 66 per cent at 
78-80 F. Conditions in weaving 
are kept at 66 per cent relative 
humidity at 84-86 F. Winding and 
warping areas are refrigerated, 
and a recirculating air system is 
used in weaving areas. 

The new MP looms operate at 
about 158 ppm, and availability of 
four shuttles permits a wide range 
of fabrics and more flexibility in 
meeting market needs. These 
looms run for the most part on 
synthetics; however, a majority of 
production is geared to high qual- 
ity silks. 
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An effective procedure 
for both 
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and nonunion plants 
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EMPLOYEE 
DISCHARGE 


by Jack Soloff* 
Senior Associate 
Leon Henderson & Associates 


Exclusive 


Part I. Where the plant is unionized 


\ \ ITHIN the full range 


of union-management relations 
nothing seems to evoke stronger 
personal feelings than the dis- 
charge of an employee. Manage- 
ment is either convinced that the 
discharge is totally justified or 
finds it important not to under- 
mine the authority of its personnel 
manager or foreman by reversing 
his decision once made. 

Unions, on the other hand, are 
often equally convinced that the 
company’s action is arbitrary and 


*Mr. Soloff is also Associate Professor in 
Industrial Relations, Philadelphia College 
of Textiles and Science. 
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unjustified, or that the foreman is 
discriminating against the em- 
ployee in question and is out to 
“bust” the union. Arbitrators who 
are occasionally called upon to 
rule on the merits of a discharge 
case liken such discharge to the 
sentencing of an employee to “eco- 
nomic death.” 

Nor are the strong feelings con- 
fined to management personnel or 
union officials, for the employee 
involved and his co-workers also 
have a vital stake in the results. 
It has been my experience that 
nothing provokes a wild-cat strike 
more quickly or contributes more 
damagingly to poor employee rela- 
tions than a mishandled discharge. 

Strong feelings and mutual in- 
convenience are not the only con- 
siderations. For management par- 
ticularly there is a considerable 
cost factor. There are few em- 
ployee problems that can be as 
costly to a unionized textile mill 
as having difficulty in discharging 
a troublesome employee. Textile 
management experienced in union 
affairs know that one undesirable 
employee can demoralize and sub- 
stantially reduce the efficiency of 
a department or even an entire 
plant. What then can management 
do to sustain without incident the 
discharge of an undesirable em- 
ployee and at the same time assure 
good working relations with the 
union and its members? Also, 
what discharge procedure is most 
likely to assure the avoidance of 
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the risks, time, and cost of arbi- 
tration? 


Causes for Discharge. There are 
two general categories of employee 
misbehavior that lead to discharge. 
The first involves a series of minor 
infractions, the cumulative effect 
of which justifies permanent dis- 
missal. The second involves a 
single employee act which, on its 
own merit, is so serious as to jus- 
tify immediate dismissal without 
regard to the employee’s past serv- 
ice record or other facts. 

We will focus our attention in 
this article on the first category, 
which involves such matters as 
smoking, minor acts of insubordi- 
nation, or lateness and absentee- 
ism. No one of these or similar 
acts will ordinarily justify dis- 
charge, but a history of them may. 

Textile labor agreements are 
usually silent on the handling of 
such minor offenses and, while 
company policy may suggest dis- 
charge for such infractions, union 
leaders are prone to look to the 
more generally worded contract 
and have little time for company 
rules that have been unilaterally 
determined. 

What then is the right and 
wrong way for supervisory textile 
personnel to proceed? What is the 
best method to sustain the dis- 
charge and minimize friction with 
the remaining employees and their 
union business agent? 


Put It in Writing! 
managers and their 


Textile mill 
foremen fre- 
quently commit the cardinal error 
of issuing verbal warnings for 
minor infractions. Verbal warn- 
ings are too often taken lightly by 
the employee and are subject to 
challenge by the union business 
agent some weeks later when the 
accumulation of minor offenses 
has brought on “discharge time.” 

Union officials will often recog- 
nize that the company’s side is 
convincing. However, union lead- 
ers have the problem of justifying 
their position as paid representa- 
tives in the eyes of the member- 
ship where the matter of past vio- 
lations has resolved itself to the 
word of the company as against 
that of the employee. Such situa- 
tions often make discharge diffi- 
cult if not impossible and lead to 
a wide range of problems. 
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The rule for supervisory per- 
sonnel to follow is simply this: 
Where a warning is worth making, 
never issue it verbally. Always put 
it in writing. Duplicate copies of 
the warning notice (such as shown 
in the accompanying illustration) 
should state in a few words the 
nature and facts of the offense, to- 
gether with the date of its occur- 
rence. Copies of the warning no- 
tice should be presented to the 
employee, union steward, and/or 
the business agent, with one copy 
retained for the file. Each copy 
should be signed at the time of is- 
suance by both the employee and 
supervisor involved. 

By following this procedure, 
textile management will have re- 
duced if not eliminated the “con- 
test of memories,” and also have 
placed the employee and union of- 
ficials on notice that discharge is 
in the offing if the employee’s con- 
duct is not corrected. Additionally, 
should the matter find its way to 
arbitration, management has the 
benefit of a documented case at- 
tested to by the employee in- 
volved. 

Most 
written 


that use the 
system 


companies 
warning notice 


Part If. Where plant 


Everything said thus far pre- 
sumes the existence of a union. 
However, nonunion mills will do 
well to avoid indiscriminate dis- 
charges. In the interest of fairness 
and toward the betterment of 
employer-employee relations, non- 
unionized mills should give serious 
consideration to the establishment 
of an orderly discharge procedure 
based upon the written warning 
system discussed above. 

Where employee representation 
does not exist the need for fair 
play may be greater. Employee 
recourse to management actions 
may be minimal. Lack of employee 
recourse has a vital effect upon 
the individual’s attitude toward 
the job security which is so im- 
portant to all workers. Where em- 
ployee discharges occur without 
apparent “rhyme or reason,” or 
where dismissal follows a series of 
minor infractions without proper 
advance communication between 


provide for discharge on the third 
notice issued during a 3- to 5- 
month period. This policy is stated 
clearly to each employee upon 
hiring or during the orientation 
program. Union officials if not to- 
tally endorsing this policy will 
readily agree in confidence that 
this procedure makes any dis- 
charge much more acceptable to 
them than a series of verbal warn- 
ings. This is so because the union 
is kept informed and given the 
opportunity to participate in dis- 
cipline problems before the “ax 
falls.” 

Union agents wil] often attempt 
to correct the employee’s behavior 
in an effort to ward off discharge 
and minimize his problems. If and 
when discharge finally occurs, the 
union officer is able to justify his 
existence to the dues payers much 
more readily. Furthermore, man- 
agement greatly reduces the ad- 
verse effects to group morale 
largely because the element of 
surprise has been minimized. Af- 
ter all, the history of warnings 
has been recorded in writing, is- 
sued to all interested parties at the 
time of occurrence, and signed by 
the employee involved. 


is not unionized 


foreman and employee, worker in- 
security will play host to a variety 
of costly problems. 

Without belaboring the pros and 
cons of unionism, nothing will 
transform satisfied employees into 
union members more quickly or 
more decisively than a history of 
employer indiscretions in its policy 
of employee dismissal. Also, poor- 
ly handled discharges, either be- 
cause they lack merit or an or- 
derly systematic approach, will 
often increase labor turnover and 
reduce productivity. 

The written warning system is 
not a panacea and will not sustain 
itself without effective adminis- 
tration. However, written warn- 
ings together with common sense 
administration can go a long way 
in improving harmony between 
employer and employee and estab- 
lishing a work atmosphere con- 
ducive to the betterment of the 
company. 
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Practical preventive and 


corrective measures 


for troubles most frequently 


encountered with 


central station systems 


by S. D. George 
Mechanical Engineer 


Exclusive 


I HE PRESENT - DAY 


mill 


textile air-conditioning in- 


stallation is a assembly 
equip- 


produc- 


complex 


of many diverse types of 


ment. To assure efficient 


tion continuously and maximum 


effort from employees, the system 
must be kept in top-notch working 
condition. 

How to properly maintain cen- 
tral station air conditioning equip- 
ment and thus get the most from 
the the lowest 
the this 
frequently 


cost 1s 
The 


en- 


system at 
purpose of irticle. 
troubles most 
countered with the principal com- 
ponents (except refrigeration 
and controls) 

practical preventive 


and corrective measures given. 


equipment are dis- 


cussed and 


Intake-Air Louvers. Outside air 
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entering the air-conditioning 
tem passes through the intake-air 
going to the air 
and ducts. Since 
there is a continuous flow of air 
the louvers, 
trouble at this 
gets older. 
rosion, accumulation of solids, in- 
sects and bird nests that obstruct 
air flow overload filters, are 
the most common troubles you'll 


sys- 
louvers before 
washer, fans, 
can ex- 
the 
cor- 


through you 
spot as 


Louver 


pect 
system 


and 
meet. 


Corrosion. Combat corrosion by 


painting louvers at least once a 
year. Scrape rust from all louver 
blades before painting. 
Where corrosion is severe, look 
for a nearby source of salt or acid 
fumes. If you find one, it may be 


necessary to elevate the air intake 


so only clean air enters. Or, you 
may arrange to have acid and salt 
vapors discharged high above the 
air intake. 

Near 
aluminum louver 


the sea, stainless steel or 
blades 


low 


may re- 
duce corrosion at cost. 
Solids on Blades. Solids that 
accumulate on louver blades may 
be especially costly because they 
can cut filter life considerably, in- 
creasing maintenance costs. Clean 
louver blades at least once a week 
while the system is shut down. 
Never clean louvers while the 
fan in the system is running be- 
cause all the dirt will be pulled 
into the filters where it can cause 
serious trouble. Worse yet, some 
of the dirt may pass the filters and 
reach manufacturing, office, or 
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cl. 


Check air washers (housed above roving frames here) for clogged sprays, defective pump, low pressure in water supply line, faulty drain. 


employee spaces and do consider- 
able damage. 

Best time to clean 
during the week-end shutdown. If 
a large industrial-type vacuum 
cleaner is available, use it to clean 
the louvers. Inspect louvers daily 
to see that solids accumulation has 
not built up to the danger point. 

If solids entering § intake-air 
louvers become a serious problem, 
you may need more than a week- 
ly cleaning to stop the entrance of 
the solids. Check intake position. 
It should be at least 78 in. above 
a sidewalk, road or yard. A lower 
intake picks up dirt and dust that 
builds up on the louver blades. 
See that intake is at least 12 ft 
from dirt-producing sources like 
incinerators, ash-disposal equip- 
ment, loading docks, and other 
units or spots that may generate 
dirt or dust. If closeness to such 
an area is the cause of your 
trouble, move intake or stop the 
dirt at its source. 


louvers is 


Use Insect Screens. Insects or 
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birds are often drawn into air in- 
takes. There isn’t much that can 
be done about this except to see 
that a fine mesh insect screen is 
fitted to the outside of the louvers. 
Paint the screen regularly and re- 
pair any tears or holes as soon as 
they are found. Using a screen 
prevents birds from building nests 
in the louvers and is well worth 
the extra investment. 

Inspect insect screens daily to 
see they are in working condition 
and free of dirt and insects. A 
stiff wire brush can be used to 
clean the outside of the screen. Do 
this only when the system is shut 
down. 


Intake-air Dampers. After pass- 
ing through the intake-air louvers, 
the outside air passes through the 
intake-air dampers. These regu- 
late outside-air flow into the sys- 
tem and must be in perfect condi- 
tion at all times if the filters, air 
washer, fans, and ducts are not 
to be overloaded. 

Troubles to look for in intake- 


air dampers include corrosion, 
bent or broken damper arms, de- 
fective damper motor, damaged 
thermostat bulb, worn damper- 
shaft bearings, and damaged 
blades. 


What to Do About Corrosion. 
Scrape and paint all parts of cor- 
roded dampers. Be sure to leave 
bearings, pins, and arms free to 
move. Paint the damper only 
when the system is stopped. Since 
these dampers can’t be seen from 
outside or inside the building, 
their color is not important. Ex- 
perience shows that two coats of 
red lead give good protection 
against corrosion. Apply in thin 
coats for best results. 


Faulty Damper Arms. Bent or 
broken damper arms _ prevent 
smooth operation or hold one or 
more blades open when they 
should be closed. Play safe! Re- 
place these parts only with dupli- 
cates. Makeshift or substitute 
parts are suitable for an emer- 
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gency, but for year-round opera- 
tion they are sure to cause trou- 
ble in other parts of the air-con- 
ditioning system. So order by 
original part number from the 
damper manufacturer. 

Inspect dampers daily. If you 
are ever in doubt about their 
proper working order, close damp- 
er by hand and watch it open un- 
der the action of the damper 
motor. Blades should close com- 
pletely and open smoothly to 
their set position. 


Motor Trouble. Damper motors 
are electrically, pneumatically, or 
self-operated, depending on the 
type of controls used. 

First point to check when 
damper motor appears faulty is 
the linkage connecting motor to 
damper. This linkage is adjust- 
able, and wear in moving parts or 
an incorrect setting can cause 
trouble. 

If linkage is in good condition 
and operates freely, check damper 
motor. 

If the unit is an electric motor, 
look for burned-out winding, 
loose connections, worn bearings 
or brushes, or a worn commutator. 
Electric motors used to operate 
dampers don’t often give serious 
troubles because their running 
periods are so short. 


With a pneumatic damper mo- 
tor, check for low air pressure, 
leaking bellows, or faulty connec- 


tion to outside-air thermostat. 
Self-operated damper motors are 
similar to pneumatic units and 
have about the same troubles, ex- 
cept that the bellows contain a 
fluid instead of air. 

When __ ordering 
parts, note that some manufac- 
turers call their units damper 
motors while others call them 
damper regulators. Use the term 
on the unit’s nameplate. 

Where you have a large num- 
ber of damper motors of the same 
size and make in your air-condi- 
tioning system, it is worthwhile to 
keep several spares on hand for 
use as replacements when regular 
units fail. Then repairs can be 
made without rushing. 

Keep at least two copies of the 
manufacturer’s instruction manual 
for the damper motors in your 
files. 


replacement 
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Thermostat Bulbs. Being in the 
outside-air streams, thermostat 
bulbs are sometimes damaged by 
corrosion, rough handling during 
louver cleaning, or they may be- 
come coated with dirt and dust. 

Handle thermostats carefully; 
they are fragile units. Caution 
maintenance men not to hit them 
with tools or step on the bulb dur- 
ing system overhaul. 

Check tubing connection to the 
bulb during the weekly cleaning 
of the system. A leak lowers the 
actuating pressure set up by the 
thermostat. This can cause faulty 
damper operation. 

Clean damper thermostat bulbs 
once a week if needed. Remove 
bulb annually and inspect for 
leaks, corrosion or flattening of 
the tube. If damaged in any way, 
replace with a new or recondi- 
tioned bulb. 


Bearings. Where damper shafts 
have bearings, inspect them semi- 
annually to see that wear is not 
excessive. If badly worn, replace 
bearings. Lubricate bearings once 
a week. Examine bearings care- 
fully during extremely warm or 
cold weather; at these times the 
lubricant may be affected by air 
temperature. 


Blades. Damper blades may be 
damaged during installation or 
maintenance. Since most blades 
are made of thin metal, care must 
be used when handling them. Re- 
place blades that are so badly 
damaged they won’t shut tightly. 
Obtain replacement blades from 
damper manufacturer. 


Bypass and Return-air Damp- 
ers. In general these have trou- 
bles similar to intake-air dampers. 
Where the same troubles are en- 
countered, treat them as de- 
scribed previously. 

Return-air dampers sometimes 
become coated with process dusts 
or wastes. If this impairs damper 
operation, you might consider in- 
stalling filters in return-air ducts 
having dampers. But before put- 
ting filters in, you must figure 
system resistance to see that the 
filters will not overload the fan. 
If you aren’t familiar with duct 
calculations, have the filter manu- 
facturer or a consulting engineer 


do the job for you. 

Where waste accumulation is 
gradual, filters are not usually 
needed because the dust can be 
cleaned off the dampers every 
week, preventing trouble. 


Preheaters. Unfiltered air pass- 
es through the preheaters and as a 
result they may clog with dirt, 
corrode, or freeze. If the latter 
happens, the pressure-regulating 
valve or coil trap may be found 
defective. 


Clean Weekly. Clean the ex- 
terior of preheater coils once a 
week with a stiff wire brush. Stop 
the fan before starting to clean the 
coil, and do not start it until all 
dirt has been removed from the 
air-washer casing. When the out- 
side of the coil is clean, turn on 
steam and inspect for leaks. 


Internal and External Corro- 
sion. If you find a Jeak, it means 
that the interior of the coil is cor- 
roded. Remove coil and inspect 
inside. If the tubing is corroded, 
you will need some form of water 
treatment for the water supplied 
the steam boiler. Don’t fool with 
stop-gap treatments! Call in water 
specialists and have them analyze 
water and recommend treatment. 

A rusted coil exterior means 
that corrosive air is entering the 
system. The air intake may have 
to be relocated or the source of 
corrosive vapors moved to pre- 
vent further damage to the pre- 
heater coils. 


What to do When Coils Freeze. 
Freezing of preheater coils will 
not always cause tubing to burst. 
Some preheaters are fitted with 
copper tubes and these have ex- 
cellent resistance against bursting. 

The first step to take when you 
detect a frozen preheater coil is to 
remove the trap at the coil bot- 
tom. Next step is to slowly heat 
coil exterior with a radiant elec- 
tric heater. Don’t use a blowtorch 
or any other device that applies a 
flame directly to heater coils. 
Watch coil outlet; water will run 
from it when ice in the coil starts 
to melt. 

When all ice in the coil has 
melted, inspect the entire preheat- 
er. If no leaks are found, connect 
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a new or reconditioned trap to 
heater outlet and turn on steam. 
The preheater should give off 
enough heat to warm a person 
standing close to the coil. Before 
starting fan to put system back 
into operation, check pressure- 
regulating valve in the steam line 
to the coil. It should work freely 
without hunting. 

If the upper tubes of a frozen 
preheater are cold when first de- 
tected, the pressure-regulating 
valve may be out of order instead 
of the trap. Drain water from the 
coil in the same way as described 
above and remove regulating 
valve for testing. If it is found 
defective, replace it with a spare. 

In some types of preheaters, 
burst coils can be replaced sep- 
arately, but in others the entire 
heater must be replaced. 

Never try to run an air-condi- 
tioning system with burst pre- 
heater tubes. Remove preheater 
and operate without it until a re- 
placement unit can be obtained. 

Take no chance with freezing 
a preheater; the costs are too high. 
A far cheaper and more logical so- 
lution to this problem is regular 


inspection of the preheater. Check 
condensate flow every hour dur- 
ing the winter; clean coil exterior 
every week; and use a good water 
treatment. 


Filters. Poorly maintained air- 
conditioning systems may run 
with faulty intake-air louvers, 
dampers, preheaters, and return- 
air dampers without visibly af- 
fecting air supply to the mill. Or 
the entire system may stop when 
such trouble occurs. Much de- 
pends on system design, quantity 
of air required, and exactness of 
control required in conditioned 
spaces. But, when the system fil- 
ters do not do their job properly, 
there is certain to be trouble in 
conditioned areas. 

Dirt and dust enter with the 
supply of air, damaging materials 
or annoying mill personnel. This 
is one trouble you’re sure to hear 
about quickly. 

Air filters accumulate dirt, may 
have wrong oil charge, torn or 
perforated felts, defective motor, 
damaged sprocket or chains, or a 
dirty oil bath, depending on filter 
type. Even throw-away filters give 
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trouble if neglected. 

Since intake-air conditions vary 
widely from one section of the 
country to another, there are no 
general rules for frequency of fil- 
ter changing or cleaning. Let ex- 
perience with a given mill be your 
guide. 

Inspect filters daily and change 
or clean when needed. Keep a rec- 
ord of every change made. Over 
a period of years you will see that 
filter renewal or cleaning falls 
into a pattern, more frequent serv- 
icing being needed in summer or 
winter, depending on plant atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

Follow the filter manufacturer’s 
instructions to the letter when 
cleaning the units. Practically ev- 
ery design of filter requires sev- 
eral special steps in its cleaning. 
If these steps are neglected, the 
time and energy spent in cleaning 
may be wasted. So obtain specific 
instructions for cleaning and main- 
tenance. 


Air Washer. Troubles in this 
section of the system include 
clogged sprays, corroded piping, 
leaky basin or float, defective 
pump, low pressure in water sup- 
ply line, and faulty drains. Air- 
washer troubles can be particu- 
larly annoying and costly because 
they involve not only the air sys- 
tem but the fresh-water 
system. 


also 


Clogged sprays reduce water 
flow and can cause air humidity 
to drop. When spray quantity de- 
creases, stop water pump and re- 
move several nozzles. If they are 
found clogged with dirt or rust, 
install a strainer on the suction 
side of the circulating pump. 

Organic growths that clog noz- 
zles can be stopped only by treat- 
ing the spray water. In general, 
the pH of spray water should be 
between 7.5 and 8.5. Best remedy 
for corrosive or organism-bearing 
water is an accurate chemical 
analysis and treatment recom- 
mendation by a competent water 
specialist. 


Badly corroded piping should be 
replaced. If you start water treat- 
ment soon after you discover cor- 
rosion in the air washer, the pip- 
ing need not be replaced because 


At intake- and return-air dampers look for 
corrosion, bent or broken damper arms, de- 
fective damper motors, damaged thermostat 
bulb, worn damper shaft bearings, and dam- 
aged blades. 


Air-conditioning ducts in this cloth room are 
made of aluminum, so painting is not re- 
quired. Grilles are removable for easy 
cleaning. Note control cabinet on post at 
right; it has automatic temperature and rel- 
ative humidity recorder to provide continu- 
ous visible record of conditions. 


additional corrosion won’t occur. 


Repair basin leaks as soon as 
they are found. Water leaking 
from the basin may damage the 
building structure or goods on 
floors below. 

Some basin leaks are caused by 
level floats that do not function 
properly. A water-logged float al- 
lows water to rise to too high a 
level in the basin with resultant 
overflow. 

Remember, the best way to re- 
pair leaks in the basin structure 
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Ex- 


is on the inner or water side. 


terior patches seldom work well. 


Don’t Neglect Pumps. Check 
pump performance every week. 
See that the pump is primed and 
properly bled of air every time the 
system is started. With proper wa- 
the pump should 
run for three to five years with- 
out needing a general overhaul. 
Pack the pump when water leak- 
age along the shaft becomes ex- 
cessive. Oil or grease the pump 
at intervals recommended by the 
manufacturer. Don’t allow water 
or oil to accumulate around pump 
motor. Paint pump once 


ter treatment, 


base or 
a year. 

Nozzle spray 
from two causes: 


pressure drops 
low water pres- 
sure and eroded nozzle openings. 

When water pressure is low, 
check to that no other taps 
have been connected to the line 
supplying the washer. If other 
taps have been made, disconnect 
them. When mill water is sup- 
plied by a municipal system, check 
with the proper authorities to see 
if system water pressure has been 
lowered. 

Replace corroded nozzles. Clean 
nozzles once a week to assure best 
performance. Basin can be cleaned 
at the same time the nozzles are. 

Clogged drains can cause over- 
flow of the basin or odors in the 
air supplied to working areas. 
Clean drains once a week, remov- 
ing slime and other deposits. Check 
basin water level daily. Paint the 
entire interior of the air-washer 
including the floor, twice 


see 


Casing, 


a year. 


Eliminators. Look for bent or 
broken plates, leaky weatherstrip- 
ping, and corrosion of tie-rods and 
The only way eliminator 
plates can be damaged is by care- 


plates. 


less maintenance workers. Instruct 
your men to be careful with tools 
the elimi- 
Paint eliminators and 
tie-rods at least year to 
prevent corrosion. Recaulk weath- 
erstripping twice a year. 


when working near 
nators. 


twice a 


water 
coils 


Cooling Coils. Chilled 
flows through the cooling 
which are arranged similarly to 
the preheater coils. Troubles to 
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look for in the cooling coils are 
air-side and exterior corrosion, 
leaky coils, defective air-baffle 
weatherstripping, dirt on coils, 
and corroded supports. 

Clean cooling coils once a week 
with stiff wire brushes. When dirt 
is off coil exterior, look for corro- 
sion and leaks. Paint corroded 
surfaces with aluminum paint to 
prevent further rusting. 

Leaks in types of steel 
coils can be repaired by welding. 
However, in the usual coil a tube 
must be replaced or the entire 
unit taken out and a new one put 
in its place. Exact procedure de- 
pends on the type of coils in your 
system. 

Recaulk weatherstripping in 
cooling coils twice a year. Ex- 
cessive air leakage around cooling 
coil can overload fan. 

Be particularly careful of cor- 
roded supports because they may 
fail and allow the heavy cooling 
coil to drop. Accidents of this type 
are extremely costly. Paint sup- 
ports regularly. 


some 


Reheater. Reheater construction 
resembles that of preheaters and 
the troubles met are about the 
same as detailed for preheaters. 
There is less danger of reheater 
coils freezing. Follow the main- 
tenance steps given for preheaters 
when trouble occurs in the re- 
heater. 


Flexible Connections. Depend- 
ing on system design, one or more 
flexible connections made of can- 
vas or asbestos are used between 
various units in the air washer. 
This flexible material often tears 
after long use or comes loose from 
fan or air washer. 

Cheapest and simplest solution 
for problems involving torn or rot- 
ted connections is replacement 
with a new connection. Use as- 
bestos if there is anv danger of 
fire in the plant. Canvas burns 
rapidly and is easily ignited. When 
new flexible become 
loose, use the special tapes made 
for this purpose to secure canvas 
the air washer or 


connections 


or asbestos to 
fan. 


Fans. Corroded blades, bent 
shaft, dirty blades, damaged cas- 


ing or wheel, wrong lubricant, 
worn bearings, excessive vibra- 
tion, loose pulleys, and worn belts 
are a few of the troubles you'll 
run into with fans. 

Some of these troubles can be 
traced to other parts of the air- 
conditioning system. For instance, 
corroded and dirty blades may re- 
sult from use of the wrong filters 
or filters not being cleaned at the 
right intervals. 

Fans represent a large invest- 
ment; therefore, every precaution 
possible must be taken to see they 
do not fail in service. Excessive 
vibration caused by a bent shaft 
or worn bearings can ruin a fan 
faster than most textile-mill op- 
erators realize. Corroded blades 
are another cause of rotor unbal- 
ance. 

Paint the fan wheel and interior 
of the casing once a year with a 
thin coat of red lead. This pre- 
vents rust and pitting of the sur- 
faces. Oil or grease bearings 
regularly. See that the proper 
starting procedure is followed. 
Keep motor and fan _ pulleys 
aligned. When one belt of a set 
wears out, replace the entire set 
with new belts. Use of only one 
new belt may wear bearings ex- 
cessively. 


Air-Washer Casing. This ex- 
tends from the intake-air louvers 
to the fan. During the life of the 
usual air washer you may have 
leaky access doors, corroded tops, 
sides and bottoms, broken inspec- 
tion plates, clogged drains, de- 
fective supports, excessive vibra- 
tion, sweating casing, and dirty 
interior. Most of these troubles 
have been discussed. 

When the casing vibrates, check 
to see that air flow into the air 
washer from the outside and re- 
turn-air ducts is at the right ve- 
locity and that the proper quantity 
flows. High velocities and exces- 
sive air quantities can produce 
vibration. 

Insulate casings that 
enough for water to run onto the 
floor. Where sweating occurs only 
on humid days it is not necessary 
to take special precautions. 


sweat 


Chilled-Water Piping. Unless 
Continued on page 201 
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by Arthur J. Gagnon 


Exclusive 


= in cloth design- 


ing, analysis, quality control, and 
research it is deter- 
mine the approximate number of 
fibers in a yarn cross section rela- 
tive to diameter. And most 
present formulas for determining 
section structure are cum- 
bersome, especially if the yarn in- 
volves a blend of various fibers. 


necessary to 


the 


cross 


Denier Equivalent of Fibers. 
This article simple 
formula suitable for slide rule 
use, as slide rule accuracy is suf- 
ficient, based on the denier* 
tem. The fiber diameter in mi- 
crons may be converted to denier 
equivalent with this formula: 


discusses a 


sys- 


W = (Mr)? x S.G. x 28.27 x 10-3 


in which 


W = denier equivalent for fibers measured in 
microns 
(Mr) = average micron radius of the fiber 
S.G. = specific gravity of the fiber (from 
table |!) 
28.27 x 10-* = a constant 


either unknown 
(micron size, for instance) in that 
formula may be solved for in 
terms of the other unknowns. 


Of course, 


Number in Cross Section. The 
average number of fibers per 
cross section (N) may be found for 
any yarn system with: 


denier conversion constant 
for a yarn system 
NM = 








W x count 


For example, if a single 100% 
woolen yarn has a metric count of 
28.25 and an fiber 
ness (obtained with 
Arealometer or fiber 
microprojector) of 20 microns, the 
number of fibers in the cross sec- 
tion is found by substituting in 
Formula 2. 

(M, whereas 
the micron value is given in diam- 
Thus the value of 20 
crons must be divided by 2 to give 


average fine- 
diameter 


Micronaire, 


deals with radii 


eters. mi- 


*A one-denier yarn contains 9000 meters 
(approximately 9840 yd) per gram: a 
two-denier yarn weighs two grams for 
the same length, etc. 
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Yarn cross-section 


ealeulations 


simplified 


These formulas permit use of a slide rule for 


determining yarn diameter and 


the number of fibers in a yarn cross section 


the 102 power found in the formu- 
la below. The specific gravity fig- 
ure of 1.3 used in the substitution 
for W is for which is a 
measure not often used. To assist 
our using this set of 
formulas, we are including the 
specific gravity values of a num- 
ber of fibers in Table 1.—The Edi- 


tors) 


wool, 


readers in 


9000 
N= 
102 x 1.30 x 28.27 x 10-* x 28.25 


9000 x 1000 
= = 86.69 
100 x 1.30 x 28.27 x 28.25 


For a second example, N is 
found for a 70s worsted yarn made 
of a 50-50 blend of wool and 2- 
denier, 3” staple Zefran. The 
figure 7972 in the numerator is the 


factor for converting worsted 
counts to denier. Such yarn con- 
version constants are available in 
textbooks on calculations. 
Some are given 2. The 
example: 


yarn 
in Table 


7972 x 1000 


Nwool x 0.50 = 15.49 


~ 102 x 1.30 x 28.27 x 70 


7972 


Neefran = x 0.50 = 28.47 


2x 70 


The total of the two equals the 
cross section fiber count, or 43.96. 

It works the same for cotton 
yarns, which have a conversion 
constant of 5315 to get them to 
denier. Yarn is 30s with average 
fineness of 16 microns. 

5215 x 1000 


= $317 
(8)? x 1.55 x 28.27 x 30 


N= 
Yarn Diameters. Yarn thickness 
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TABLE 1 
Fiber Specific Gravities 


1.33 
1.17 
1.30 
1.55 
1.18 
1.18 
1.30 
1.41 
1.82 
1.52 
2.54 
1.39 
1.14 
1.14 
1.17 
1.38 


Acetate 

Acrilan 

Arnel 

Cotton 

Creslan 

Darvan 

Dynel 

Foil, butyrate 

Foil, polyester 

Fortisan 

Glass 

Metalized polyesters 

Nylon 66 

Nylon 6 

Orlon 

Polyesters 

Polyethylene 
conventional 
linear 

Polypropylene 

Rayon 

Saran 

Teflon 

Verel 

Vinyon 

Wool 

Zefran 


0.92 
0.95-0.96 


0.90 
1.53 
1.70 
2.30 
1.37 
1.35 
1.30 
1.19 


or diameter in inches is made up 
of an erratic dispersion of fibers 
of different fineness and is further 
influenced by twist. Nonetheless. 
it can be approximated with the 
formula: 


D = 0.987 x 10 W(Mr)*x N (3) 
in which 


D = yarn diameter 
Mr = average micron radius of the fiber 


TABLE 2 


Constants for Converting to 
Denier 


(divide counts into constant) 


Constant 


5315 
7972 
14882 
2790 


System 


Cotton 
Worsted 
Woolen cut 
Woolen run 


Asbestos & 
Glass 


Metric 


44645 
9000 


= oe eee number of fibers in cross section 
=a constant 


An example, using 86.69 fibers 
in a cross section (worked out 
previously) with an average mi- 
cron value of 20, would be: 


D = 0.987 x 10-* (10)? x 86.69 = 91.9 x 10-4 
= 0.00919" 


The diameters are worked out 
as if each portion of the blend lent 
its bulk, without correction, to the 
final diameter just as the fibers in 
cross section were worked out 
using Formula 2. The composite 
diameter then becomes the sum of 
the individual diameters. 

This average diameter remains 
somewhat theoretical in that it 
must be assumed the yarn is free 
of tension. Mills that have an in- 
strument for measuring the aver- 
age per cent elongation of yarns 
may approximate the diameters 
of yarns under tension with this 
formula: 

V (Ds)? 
1s —_- 


VI+eE 


Tips for getting the most from drive chains 


® KEEP chains 
periodically 


Clean them 
caked lubri- 
cants, trapped dirt and grit. 

To hand-clean, remove chain and 
wash in suitable cleaning solution 
along with sprockets. If chain can- 
not be removed, use a swab or brush 
dry. Drain off cleaning fluid and al- 
low adequate time for evaporation. 
Steam cleaning, too, is effective. 
After cleaning, always relubricate. 

Watch for wear! Banish worn 
sprockets. Make regular checks to be 
(1) chains and sprockets mate 
others having same pitch; (2) 
parallel and level in rigid- 


clean. 
to remove 


sure 
with 
shafts are 
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ly supported bearings; (3) sprockets 
are secure and square on their 
shafts; (4) badly worn chains are not 
running over new sprockets. Remem- 
ber, if a used sprocket is not too 
badly worn, it can be reversed on 
the shaft so that the unworn sur- 
faces may be utilized. 

Always run the chain in the right 
direction. Never run the chain west 
when it should go east—or, in the 
case of offset Chabelco Drive Chain, 
with rollers, it should always be op- 
erated with the closed end of the 
link forward.—From “Rex World,” a 
publication of Chain Belt Co. 


in which 


Di = average diameter of yarn under tension 
Da = average diameter of the relaxed yarn 
E = average decimal per cent of elongation 


Using the diameter (91.9x10-4) 
worked out just previously (3) 
with an elongation of 20 per cent, 
this becomes: 


Vv (91.9 x 10-4)? 
oi. = — = 893.9 x 10-* 


Vi + 0.20 


The information so obtained 
will enable the designer to deter- 
mine the maximum number of 
ends that may be used per inch 
without crowding: 


1 10,000 
= ———— = 119 ends per inch 
83.9 x 10-4 83.9 


One may take the diameter ex- 
pression (83.9 x 10) and correct it 
for normal yarn variation, say 
14%, and arrive at a more accu- 
rate picture of an uncrowded ar- 
ray of ends per inch. This is done 
by increasing the diameters by 14 
per cent, decreasing them by 14 
per cent, and examining the re- 
sult one gets from a random ar- 
ray of diameters falling in one 
spot. This could mean, of course, 
that any one inch of warp might 
represent all thick places, all thin 
places, all normal diameters, all 
average diameters, or any combi- 
nation of such. 

But normally one expects to 
find only an average situation in 
which a thick place, a thin place, 
and an average diameter will lie 
side by side. 

Yarn that is 14 per cent heavier 
will reduce the ends per inch to 
104.6; yarn lighter by that amount 
will increase the ends per inch to 
138.7. An average of the three, 
(119, 104.6, and 138.7), however 
comes to 120.8 ends per inch. 

The foregoing analysis of yarn 
diameters explains the difference 
in cross sectional areas in yarns of 
the same count. This will result in 
different irregularity readings on 
a yarn evenness tester as well as 
the visual characteristic seen on a 
seriplane. Such factors should be 
considered in establishing even- 
ness standards. 

In conclusion, random distribu- 
tion of yarns having high per cent 
irregularity woven into cloth will 
result in erratic thick and thin 
streaks. 
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Extract* 


UALITY CONTROL putting the 
house in order and keeping it that way. This can not be 
done overnight by the mere changing of a gear or meth- 
od. There must first be a thorough study of the physical 
and mechanical set-up of each machine in each process. 

Definite standards must be set up to produce the pro- 
duce required, and plans made for both obtaining and 
holding these standards. Quality control is a goal one 
must reach, then work twice as hard to hold. 

Some time ago, we were told by our quality control 
department that our “within CV” on our cards was very 
good, yet our “over-all CV” was very bad. 

Our picker lap CV was quite adequate, hence we 
should have expected only a minimum deterioration at 
the cards. But we were in trouble. 

Ordinary defectives such as bent lap pins, bad lap 
run-outs, chokes in gears, bad gears, bad lapping, and 
other abnormalities were soon cleared with no appreci- 
able CV reduction. 


means 


Five Sliver Standards Found. Our quality control peo- 
ple then ran a series of checks and found that the cards 
we had added over the years, while of the same make, 
were of different models. A large part of our trouble 
was in this machine variance. 

That department pointed out that we had five lots of 
cards, each of which had a different draft gearing. While 
each was making an even, high grade sliver, it was be- 
ing made to one of five different standards. 

Our task then was to make one standard where previ- 


*From paper presented at a Textile Quality Control Associa- 
tion meeting in Clemson, S. C. 
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What the 
superintendent 
expects of 
quality control 


by Joseph L. Delany 


General Superintendent, Joanna Cotton Mills Co. 


ously five had existed. This meant drawing up a draft 
gearing plan of each model, deciding on which one to 
use, then starting an all out program to cull non- 
standard gears and to replace them with only approved 
standard gears. This program was a long drawn-out af- 
fair, but it was finally completed and we succeeded in 
substantially lowering card CV. 


Equipment Examined Gear by Gear. This particular 
disclosure prompted us to take a keen look at all of our 
carding and spinning units; we went over each in turn, 
carefully, gear by gear, to insure standard gears on every 
frame in the mill. We found some very strange gear 
combinations (no great surprise), which were corrected. 
Additional work was done on checking weights on draft- 
ing rolls to be sure the same weight was applied identi- 
cally throughout any given process. 


Adopts Firm Control. To insure against this monu- 
mental amount of work being lost, we here began our 


0 


® 
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formal “Notice of Machine Change” 
plan—now any time a machine is 
changed a formal notice is sent to 
quality control, and this department 
at all times knows what gear is on 
what frame and whether or not it is 
right. This rule we enforce rigidly. 

Incidentally, while engaged in our 
card program, we found that a large 
number of our card lap rest rolls 
were dented, banged up, and in poor 
shape. Surprisingly, no one. at 
Joanna had given much _ thought 
heretofore to this one point, but we 
decided something should be done to 
remedy a poor condition. 

For instance, we found the rolls to 
be in noticeably bad condition. We 
also found a maze of gear combina- 
tions in the drive from feed roll to 
lap roll. Most persons take this drive 
for granted, give it a “lick and a 
promise” at grinding time and let it 
go 


In our study we found too many 


Even lap rolls were studied for their effects on 
CV, and more than 300 were made toanew 
diameter to improve the variation 


worn studs, worn gear bores, bad 
teeth, and other conditions which de- 
manded improvement. We also de- 
cided something must be done about 
that tin lap rest roll. 

After several conferences, sug- 
gestions, trials and a multitude of 
tests, our people decided to find out 
diameter roll would give the 
CV. We, therefore, set up a 
series of three rolls, one with a six- 
diameter roll, one with 1/16” 
under six inches, and a third with 
1/16” over. Full scale CV checks were 
run on each card, and, surprisingly, 
the 5 5/16” roll proved to give the 
lowest CV. 

To turn out rolls of such exact size 
hundred cards could 
be very expensive, but it was de- 
cided to go ahead and do it. We cut 
our cost a great deal by buying good 
quality loom turning 
the journals correct size, 
wrapping layers of drapery cloth 
tightly over the wood surface, and 
cementing this on securely. 

The coated roll was then varnished, 
allowed to dry, checked for exact 
size, then installed if approved. This 
was done over five years ago, and, 
I’m glad to say, we haven’t lost a 


what 
lowest 


inch 


for over three 


beam barrels, 


down to 
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roll yet. In the meantime a_ bad 
situation has been greatly improved. 


Gear Run-Out Discovered. The 
quality control department may not 
always have the answer, but it has 
no difficulty in spotting the trouble 
source. For instance, we had very 
high nonuniformity on one of our 
four-delivery drawing units. 

No matter what was done in the 
way of setting rolls, cleaning gears, 
and lubricating and examining its 
components, nothing did this frame 
any good. We tried all the usual re- 
placement of parts, swapping rolls 
from one frame to another, etc., but 
gained nothing. 

This situation had been going on 
for some time when we finally got 
word about aé_e gear eccentricity 
tester. We managed to secure one, 
and with its aid we were able to spot 
gears having any amount of eccen- 
tricity. 


@eeeceeeeeeeee 


Our very first project with this 
device was to pull off and examine 
every gear on the defective head. We 
were not surprised when we found 
at least two gears having more than 
0.015” run-out. We also found sev- 
eral gears having from 0.005” to 
0.012” run-out. In addition, we found 
gears with egg shaped bores and 
loose bores. 

All gears having what we called 
“TIR” (total indicated run-out) of 
more than 0.0035” were junked and 
replaced with gears of approved 
hardness and TIR. We proceeded to 
go through our gear inventory and 
junk any gear not meeting approved 
specifications. Our purchasing de- 
partment set up a program of sup- 
plying complete sets of gears for 
each drawing frame, calling in the 
old gears and issuing approved 
gears. 

We have not yet finished this pro- 
gram, but our gain is already ap- 
parent. This work now extends to 
any new machine purchased, and we 
are applying this quality yardstick 
to every machine in our plant. This 
includes both old and newly pur- 
chased machines whose gears we 
check along with steel rolls. 


Method of Control Employed. 
Our quality control department has a 
very good method of calling defec- 
tive machines to the attention of both 
mechanical and supervisory employ- 
ees. The “QC” boys wire a large 
colored tag to the unit so that the 
tag can be seen from most any part 
of the job. 

The tag plainly states that the ma- 
chine is making subquality work and 
needs correction, and it will stay on 
the machine until the defective con- 
dition has been corrected. 


Let us say that a card has an out- 
of-standard nonuniformity. The QC 
department finds the machine at 
fault and sends a man up there with 
a colored tag which he will wire to 
the coiler. The grinder and super- 
visor will go to work at once on this 
unit and do whatever work they 
deem necessary. 

After they have completed the 
work, they can ask QC to make an- 
other test, or QC will make a routine 
recheck next day. If the card proves 
to be all right, then QC will remove 
the tag and no further action will be 
taken. 

Should a recheck show a con- 
tinued substandard condition, then 
the tag stays on. To further imple- 
ment this tag routine, the assistant 
superintendent came up with a large 
blackboard, divided as to first, sec- 
ond, and third shift grinder sections, 
and hung it in a conspicuous location 
in the card room. 

The blackboard contains vertical 
rows of hooks under each grinder 
section, so that if the first shift on 
Section Two has a substandard ma- 
chine on his job, then a large tag 
will be hung on Section Two, first 
shift. In this way all room person- 
nel are aware of what is going on, 
supervision and management are 
both able to see at a glance what 
sections are in difficulty, and what 
progress is being made about needed 
improvements. 

We are using the blackboard de- 
vice, with a modification, on looms 
to show the looms failing to make 
first quality cloth. In this case the 
tag plainly shows the major cause of 
the defect. 

We do not have a tag hung on the 
board for the first roll of seconds— 
only the second or third rolls made. 
The tag is marked with a large num- 
ber showing how many successive 
rolls of second quality cloth have 
been taken from this particular 
loom. 

This pointing up of loom defects to 
weave room personnel aroused a de- 
sire on their part to get the word 
back to preparatory departments 
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about short-comings there. So, now 
we have a blackboard in the slasher 
room where a colored tag is hung on 
the appropriate shift and machine 
having made a soft warp, bad selvage, 
hard size, or any other beam defect. 
This tag will hang on the board for 
one week. 


In turn, the slasher people showed 
a desire to get the word back to the 
warper hands about any bad warps 
coming up. The board was made up 
and hung in the warper room, and 
any section beam giving trouble on 
the slashers is shown by slasher 
supervision to warper supervision on 
that shift. 

Bad beam reports are then issued 
to quality control department where 
they are recorded and then passed 
along to the assistant superintendent 
whose _ responsibility includes the 
complete supervision of all black- 
boards. He alone may hang or re- 
move a colored tag. Up to now we 
have no _ blackboards for picker, 
drawing, roving, or spinning, but feel 
the need will soon be evident for its 
introduction in these areas. 


Pickers get the Fine Comb. Our 
picker situation offers another appli- 
cation of QC technique. For years we 
had been working hard at a very 
tough maintenance scheduic. Our 
CV was too high. “It must be low- 
ered,” was the word, and we worked 
at it as strenuously as possible. 

First, the pickers were torn down, 
cleaned, and reset. This we had been 
doing on a sixteen-week basis: now 
we have changed to a ten week 
schedule. 


The pickers and auxiliary ma- 
chines were divided among the three 
fixers on the job and each shift was 
given definite units, the care of 
which was committed to one par- 
ticular fixer. All speeds were 
leveled out and standardized. Pul- 
leys were changed to give standard- 
ized speeds on beaters, fans, and all 
other components. 

A number of changes of a plain 
mechanical nature were made _ to 
eliminate variables. For instance, we 
sent out laps to be checked on a 
Spectroscope, and were told—among 
other things—that our 9” fluted 
calender rolls were out of balance. 
Strangely enough, on our ten pickers 
and twenty calender rolls, at least 
fifteen were out of balance, some by 
as much as eighteen pounds. 


We removed the large, 24” pulleys 
that are driven by the belt from the 
front beater and found them to be 
out of round—eccentric—and in 
every instance having an oversize 
bore. This was an error in applica- 
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tion which had been going on for 
years. 

It put us in the situation whereby 
every time a pulley was put on the 
shaft the mere act of tightening the 
set screw would make it eccentric, 
and put a pattern in the lap. 

Well, we did a real job of scouring, 
replacing worn parts, checking bear- 
ings and installing ball bearings, 
wherever possible, in our evener 
motion—all this without too much 
over-all gain. Our CV was still not 
good enough. 

Our next approach was to hang a 
chart on each picker and have the 
lap weights of every picker marked 
as a dot on its own chart. Super- 
vision at all levels could check these 
graphs at a glance and see which 
pickers were making nonstandard 
laps. 

This helped in only a minor way. 
We soon found pickers at the tail end 
of the feed line to be “hungry” for 


cotton all the time, while pickers be- 
ing served first by the rake dis- 
tributor were usually over-stuffed. 

These over-stuffed picker laps 
generally weighed too much and the 
tail end picker lap generally weighed 
too little. To overcome this trouble 
the picker operative would have to 
continue readjusting the evener mo- 
tion turnbuckle. 

The feed from the opener room 
was carefully regulated to give a 
steadier, more uniform stock de- 
livery. The amount of time the back 
end of the picker was standing idle 
was checked and reset to allow only 
a minimum of standing. This helped 
but did not lick our trouble. The 
business of excessive turnbuckle re- 
adjustment was just not right. 


Turnbuckles Used too Frequently. 
Our QC department has now 
worked out an improved picker lap 
weight chart which clearly shows the 
standard lap weight and also an up- 
per and lower control line. Our 
picker room people will not now 
make an evener turnbuckle adjust- 
ment until the lap weight has clear- 
ly gone beyond the limit or unless 
five consecutive laps run in either 


light or heavy areas. 

An overweight lap would demand 
correction automatically, but under 
a statistical quality control fre- 
quency distribution chart, 96% of the 
laps should fall into the “within con- 
trol” area and would need no turn- 
buckle adjustment. 

Where the tender is making his 
error—and where we are losing on 
CV—is his too-frequent adjustment 
every time the lap weight starts inch- 
ing up or down. By continuously 
altering the feed he is also con- 
tinuously increasing the range of our 
lap variation—which is exactly 
wrong. 

Our new system is not far enough 
along at this time to indicate 
whether or not this will give us our 
objective. We look for a definite im- 
provement, but at the same time we 
have made plans towards a better 
overflow control set-up of stock from 
opening room. 


PEOSSSHSHSHHS FSSSOHSSSHESS GHESHSSHHSSHSS FSESHSHSSESES TESS 


After OC disclosed troublesome run-out in drawing 
gears, tolerances were drawn up and gears not 
meeting them were scrapped 


SCOOHSHSSSSSS OSSHSSHSHSSSESS DESHSSSHHEHSOESSSEESESEDESEE 


To further minimize the rake dis- 
tributor from over-feeding the pri- 
mary picker units and starving the 
secondary units, we are doing away 
with our gauge box feed and going 
to a hopper feed. 

This will be fed by a pair of 
spiked rolls mounted in the feed 
chute, which rotate and feed cotton 
when called on by the actuating de- 
vice in the hopper, and stand idle at 
all other times. In this way, no “over- 
feeding” or “packing” is obtained, 
and all pickers in a given range will 
be uniformly fed. We also feel that 
a hopper feed is a better feed than 
our present gauge box. Our quality 
control department confirms this by 
actual tests. 

We have 335 cotton cards at 
Joanna, as well as complementary 
drawing and combing equipment. 
Keeping up with the per cent uni- 
formity of each unit of these opera- 
tions is most desirable, yet to do so 
using ordinary testing procedures 
would entail a very heavy cost. 

We were compromising between 
costs and quality and in this case 
quality won out. We based our pro- 
gram on checking a limited number 
of units per day and got around to 
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This creel mounted cleaner rides smoothly on Tri-Rail track and 
can never falloff. The three rails are rolled from high carbon steel. 
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This ceiling mounted cleaner rides on standard American 
Monorail track originally designed for handling 2-ton loads. 


Save yourself track replacement with an American 
Monorail automatic cleaner installed on a track that’s 
guaranteed for 20 years. 


Rail furnished by American Monorail Company for use 
with automatic cleaning equipment is guaranteed 
against defects for twenty years, provided the cleaning 
equipment used in conjunction with the rail is of our 
manufacture. This guarantee is applicable to the rail 
only and not to rail accessories, such as support fittings, 
splices, electrification, switches, insulators, etc. 


Write for FREE 8-page Bulletin. 


1106 EAST 200th STREET CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
(IN CANADA—Canadian Monorail Co., Ltd., Brampton, Ont.) 


MEMBER OF AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 





all the cards at about three-month 
intervals. Now, thanks to an alert 
quality control operation, we check 
NU on each card once per month; 
combers and drawing are checked 
weekly—every single delivery. 

Due to a new instrument, we 
utilize about twenty-five man-hours 
per week to do this work—while the 
unit is running—without making 
waste of product or of machine time. 
This tester has been found to be very 
helpful on our sliver-making ma- 
chines. 

If we don’t like what we get, we 
-leave the tester on the delivery in 
question, make our adjustment, get 
our new reading, and if it is all 
right, pass on to next machine. Any 
unit making out-of-control readings 
is sampled in conventional fashion, 
the stock being sent to the QC de- 
partment where it is checked on a 
conventional sliver tester. If it comes 
up bad, out goes a pair of yellow 
tickets. 


Head End Sample Control. Our 
range of fabrics is very wide. To 
keep up with what is going on the 
looms we use this program: Each 
time the construction of the cloth is 
changed in any way, the first yard 
woven is cut off and sent to the 
laboratory. 

Here is a very important quality 
control function, for with a careful 
analysis of the fabric a possible slip 
up can be corrected before an error 
can commit any great portion of 
cloth to what the customer “did not 
order.” At the same time we know 
exactly what style cloth that par- 
ticular loom is running—and tie this 
in with our loom scheduling, also 
handled by this same department. 

In the scheduling of the fabric to 
be woven, a printed ticket is filled 
out by the quality control depart- 
ment, showing all pertinent details 
such as yards in warp, counts of 
warp and filling, reed number, picks 
per inch and pick gear, and other de- 
tails. As a result, there are very few 
occasions in which the quality con- 
trol department has to chase out and 
get word to the boss weaver that 
“somebody made a boo boo!” 


QC for Slashing. About a year ago, 
we were dismayed to find that while 
our equipment in the slasher room 
was fairly new, yet we were making 
uneven size with the attendant 
weaving difficulties. A tremendous 
amount of work was done under the 
direction of our quality control de- 
partment to find what was wrong 
and then point this out for super- 
visory action. In this connection, I 
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would like to put in a plug for the 
Institute of Textile Technology, 
which institution supplied us a stu- 
dent who did practically all of the 
leg work and testing in this area. 

We had several cooking and stor- 
age kettles which were all set to 
empirical standards. Nonetheless a 
study using thermometers, viscosi- 
meters, Zahn cups, stop watches, and 
other paraphernalia was begun. This 
was continued for one full summer: 
and on the whole we think a good 
constructive effort, on the part of all 
parties concerned, resulted in a 
marked reduction in the variation of 
the size added to the yarn. 

We started out with too wide a 
spread across the width of the warp, 
with too wide a spread between 
warps of the same construction made 
on different slashers. We also found 
too much variation existing due to 
faulty instrumentation, steam coils 
having too large a hole for the steam 
to escape while cooking, and steam 
lines that simply didn’t pass through 
the amount of steam for which they 
were engineered. 

Defects of this nature were not too 
difficult to overcome. We replaced 
the steam coils in the cooking kettle 
using a hole of normal size bored at 
a thirty degree angle, which directed 
the blast of incoming steam at the 
bottom of the kettle. In this way we 


gained a great deal of help from 
“Jumping.” 

Present day bulk starch handling 
systems are heading in the direction 
of a “densified pellet.” This is a pel- 
let which is compressed and weighs 
more than the standard pellet, hence 
takes less space in shipping and 
storing—saving money on both. 

We found the usual rolls which 
needed buffing—the worn parts that 
had been in use too long (due to the 
vender being on a six-month strike). 
The size man who was adding the 
compound while the mix was still 
cold was retrained to add the com- 
pound just before the boiling point 
was reached. 

Then we found that to insure size 
not being too thin, our people had 
been bringing the water to three- 
fourths level and adding the remain- 
ing twenty-five per cent when the 
size was cooked. 

Since cold water added to hot size 
will do it no good, we decided to 
settle on the exact 100% being put 
in at the beginning of the mix, after 
making sure our steam lines were 
well trapped and no wet steam was 
allowed to dilute the mix. Since we 
make more than one mix we posted 
the make-up of each, so that the size 
man—or the spare hand taking his 
place—would have full directions al- 
ways on hand. 
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Sharp rise in very light weights 
in 1960 wool fabrics production 


s A SHARP movement toward very 
light weight fabrics weighing less 
than nine ounces per linear yard oc- 
curred in the production of woolens 
used in men’s and boys’ wear in 1960, 
the Wool Bureau reported recently. 

According to statistics compiled by 
the Bureau from government sources, 
output of men’s wear fabrics of these 
weights rose 26 per cent in 1960 over 
the year before and of women’s wear 
fabrics, 14 per cent. The Bureau 
noted, however, that these gains fa- 
vored woolens over worsteds in men’s 
wear, and worsteds over woolens in 
women’s wear. 

Woolen constructions for the men’s 
wear trade increased their share of 
these light weight fabrics from 33 
per cent in 1959 to 43 per cent in 
1960. Worsted constructions in the 
women’s garment industry increased 
their share of these weights from 20 


per cent in 1959 to 23 per cent in 
1960. 


Another significant shift, the Bu- 
reau found, occurred in 13 to 16- 
ounce men’s wear fabrics, where 
worsteds increased their share of 
these weights from 26 per cent of 
1959 yardage to 38 per cent of 1960 
yardage. 


During the past year, 100 per cent 
wools accounted for three-fifths of 
woolen constructions produced for 
the women’s and children’s wear 
market. Woolen constructions hap- 
pen to represent over 90 per cent of 
total wool yardage produced for this 
market. Also, 100 per cent wools ac- 
counted for two-thirds of the 9- to 
13-ounce men’s wear fabrics which 
coincidentally represent two-thirds of 
total wool yardage for the men’s: 
wear market. 
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Dayco Presents 
Two All New, All Purpose Cots 
The X35 and X98 


New ingredients and special 
surface give positive yarn 
contro/ with every fibre— 
natural, synthetic or blend. 


Dayco proudly presents another record- 
breaking achievement —an outstanding pair 
of all new, all-purpose cots, the X-35 and 
the X-98. Compounded with elements never 
used in cots before, they represent the first 
major improvement in cot performance of- 
fered in many years. 

Ideal when used in combination, with 
the X-35 on the back line and the X-98 on 
the front, these cots are all-purpose in the 
fullest sense. Both handle any fiber... yarn 
of any size from 3’s to 140’s...on any type 
of system ... with greater yarn uniformity 
and greater efficiency of operation. Even on 
Dacron and other difficult blends, the X-35 
and X-98 show outstanding drafting results. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW ELEMENT 
The new Dayco X-35 is truly a revolu- 
tion in cot engineering. Because it is com- 
pounded with an entirely new element, its 
heavy duty surface assures positive grip, 
breaks up surface tensions on all fibers. 

The new Dayco X-98, front-line com- 
panion to the X-35, introduces a completely 
new surface formulation to the textile in- 
dustry. On the finest or coarsest yarns the 
Dayco X-98 is a superior performer. 


The Dayco X-35 and X-98 have under- 
gone over 12 months of thorough testing 
under the toughest mill conditions on all 
types of systems and fibers. 


MILL TESTS 

PROVE SUPERIORITY 
Results prove that these new Dayco Cots 
are top performers. Static problems so com- 
mon with synthetics are reduced to a new 
low. Coefficients of friction of the X-35 and 
X-98 prove ideal for any drafting task. 
Their lack of affinity for all fibers produces 
cleaner spinning with less fiber left on the 
clearers. 

Whatever your drafting requirements or 
equipment, test run the all-purpose Dayco 
duo—the X-35 and X-98. You can expect to 
set new high standards in your yarn produc- 
tion, regardless of the fiber. 


TRY THE ALL-PURPOSE TEAM 
Go Dayco all the way—team up the new 
advanced Dayco X7 all-purpose apron with 
these revolutionary new all-purpose Dayco 
cots and expect superior drafting perform- 
ance. You'll get it! 

Ask your Dayco Representative to set 
up a trial installation. Phone or write Dayco 
Textile Products Co., 401 South Carolina 
Bank Building, Greenville, S. C. Overseas 
plant: The Dayton Rubber Co. Ltd., Dun- 
dee Scotland. 
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ROYAL WORCESTER 
INDUSTRIAL CERAMICS 
LIMITED 


A DIVISION OF ROYAL WORCESTER LTD.) 
FONYREFAIL, GLAMORGAN, GREAT BRITAIN 
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HARD CERAMIC 


TEXTILE GUIDES 


‘Regalox’ Ceramic Thread Guides possess a hardness of 
between Sapphire and Diamond (9 Mohs) and combine the 
qualities of resistance to abrasion, great mechanical strength, 
resistance to mechanical and thermal shock and chemical 


reaction. 


‘Regalox’ means — long life, low maintenance and a better 
finished product. 


‘Regalox’ The precision made hard, strong, smooth’ and 


wear resistant ceramic. 


We invite you to send for samples, literature, or technical 


advice to our American Agent: — 


0057 ™ ROY D. FAIGENBAUM 


7420 Mountain Avenue, Melrose Park 
Philadelphia 26, Penna. 
Telephone: MElrose 5-4072 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 





Reducing Diet 
lor Overhead 


In a dozen years overhead costs have climbed 35% 


SANNA 


Soe 


Here are ways to trim the fat from them 


by Richard W. Malone 


Registered Engineer 


How can we prevent 


excessive overhead costs? The 
answer lies in control: and to con- 
trol, one must first measure. 

Repetitive direct cost operations 
can be measured and controlled 
with practical cost reducing re- 
sults. The measurement of over- 
head activities is not so simple; 
for the activities are much more 
complex and much of the activity 
is the judgmental or the abstract 
manipulation process. However, 
activities requiring a preponder- 
ance of mental critique can be 
measured. 


Dollar Value Analysis. It is im- 
perative that the productivity of 
each overhead cost center be given 
a dollar value to the enterprise. 
Since we must assume that the 
business motive is profit, we must 
hold the “dollar value yardstick” 
to all activities of the business. 

It is important to remember 
three axioms when considering 
the development of stardards: 

1. A standard implies an ex- 
pected accomplishment within a 
given period of time. It also de- 
fines as precisely as practical the 
expected method or mcans of ac- 
complishment. It is important 
from a human relations standpoint 
that individuals have a gauge by 
which they can measure them- 
selves. What better base than an 
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acceptable standard car you pro- 
vide for individual improvement? 

2. A standard, tight or loose, 
provides a relative yardstick with 
which individuals can be com- 
pared one with another and 
evaluated with respect to progress. 
In the act of establishing stand- 
ards for “overhead control’ it is 
often true that relativity is just 
as important as accuracy. 

3. Standards provide the best 
available criteria for determining 
personnel requirements within a 
cost center. If we are in possession 
of information pertaining to indi- 
vidual expectations in terms of 
productivity, we need only to 
know the volume of demand to 
predict the necessary staff. Again 
let me say that be the standard 
loose or tight the relative measure 
is the important aspect. 

Now let’s return to the basic 
criteria necessary for develop- 
ment of standards. Let us define 
a standard as the expected rate of 
output or result of a qualified per- 
son working under normal condi- 
tions. 

The qualified person in this 
sense may be a chemist in a re- 
search lab, a mechanical engineer 
in a machine shop, a personnel di- 
rector in a safety program, or the 
division manager on the produc- 
tion line. We need only be con- 
cerned that the expected accom- 
plishment be the result of the en- 
deavor of a qualified individual. 


Example No. 1—The expression 


of the result or accomplishment is 
very important when establishing 
a standard. As we _ previously 
stated, the output of all overhead 
functions should be evaluated in 
terms of cash benefit to the enter- 
prise. However, as is often the 
case, it is not wise to publicly ex- 
press progress in cash terms. 

Quite often, labor organizations 
can twist this information into 
seemingly exploitation of the 
worker. Also the cash accomplish- 
ment expression can be a source 
of needless interdepartment jeal- 
ousy at a time when maximum co- 
operation is needed. My experi- 
ence has shown that the standard 
should be expressed in terms 
which are commonly associated 
with the department’s output. 

However, the expressed unit of 
output selected must be readily 
convertible to cash terms. The ac- 
complishment may be expressed in 
dollars of cost reduction per engi- 
neering man-day spent as is the 
case of our industrial engineering 
department. 

Reduction in the number of ac- 
cidents per million man-hours 
spent might measure the efficiency 
of the safety program. New prod- 
ucts per man-year might gauge the 
effectiveness of the research and 
development group—the list is 
numerous. As you can see, how- 
ever, it is important that an ap- 
propriate unit of accomplishment 
be picked to express the standard. 


Example No. 2—Several years 
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ago we were considering the in- 
Stallation of a formal safety pro- 
gram. As closely as we could 
economically calculate, our acci- 
dents were costing at the rate of 
$78,000 per year or approximately 
$35 per employee year. 

Through comparisons of other 
companies with formal programs 
we estimated that 80 per cent of 
this cost could be eliminated. The 
intended program would require 
efforts of a director and a 
clerk as well as, of course, the 
participation of production de- 
partments. A cost of $10,000 year- 
ly was estimated for the staff plus 
an additional $10,000 worth of 
supervisory and employee time in 
the plant. 


the 


The economics indicate a gross 
potential of $64,400 annually. Re- 
ducing this amount by the plant 
cost of $10,000 we have $54,400 to 
charge against our overhead cost 
which yields $5.44 per $1.00 ex- 
pended—if of course our esti- 
mates are practical. 
must consider the ef- 
fect of a fluctuating labor force on 
the estimated program savings. 
Therefore, our net savings in 
dollars per employee, 
again assuming our estimates are 
correct, amount to approximately 
$25.00 per year. 


Now we 


terms of 


Even if our labor force were to 
drop from 2200 it 
would have to approach 400 em- 
ployees before our overhead cost 
of the program would be under- 
absorbed. However, long before 
reaching this figure we would con- 
sider reducing the staff size. 


drastically 


Developing the Standard. The 
means of the physical establish- 
ment of the standard are relative- 
ly unimportant. It is the end re- 
sult that will prove the pudding. 

Therefore, let us summarize this 
by saying that each situation de- 
mands a separate approach. If it 
is worth an analysis involving de- 
tail measure then the _ sophisti- 
cated tools of job measurement 
such as the employment of stand- 
ard data, group time study, work 
sampling, to mention a few, may 
be used. It may be expedient to 
employ past history and hence 
build upon this. 

In cases involving a great meas- 
ure of abstract manipulation or 
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planning, borrowing from history 
sound approach. We often 
look backward to move forward. 

For the type of activity just 
mentioned, an attempt at detailed 
measurement is, more often than 
not, a waste of time. Regardless of 
the complexity of the job, a job 
specification or description will re- 
veal areas of duplication and per- 
haps other areas requiring de- 
grees of skill, experience or train- 
ing which do not conform with the 
job title. 

There are many other sources 
which one can turn to in the 
establishment of a standard. One 
might gather information pertain- 
ing to expected output from an- 
other company. This might well 
serve as the initial standard; 
subject to subsequent corrective 
action. 

Many companies permit the 
overhead department to establish 
self-imposed standards. We have 
had success with the approach, 
particularly in the area of cost re- 
duction. We generally find that he 
sets a tight standard who judges 
himself. 


is a 


At times, where information is 
lacking and there is a reluctance 
to establish a self-imposed stand- 
ard, one must make the assump- 
tion that a “poor standard is bet- 
ter than none,” and estimate. 

A hundred years ago a great 
military commander, when asked 
formula for winning battles 
against numerically superior 
forces, replied: “Be strategically 
offensive and tactically defensive.” 

And so it can be with standard 
setting. In Lee’s case he meant the 
taking of critical ground either on 
the enemies’ flank or rear, there- 
by forcing the enemy to attack 
him at generally great losses. 


has 


In our case we may take the of- 
fensive and assume a standard. 
The defense of the standard will 
generally result in a compromise 
but it will surely result in the 
establishment of a standard. 


Evaluating and Improving. Of 
course, “the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating,” and a periodic 
audit will permit realistic adjust- 
ments where necessary. With a fair 
realistic standard the performance 
of the department will improve, 
resulting in a greater return to the 


company per dollar invested. 

One very prominent chemical 
company had a laboratory staff of 
30 research chemists. History 
showed that the team averaged 
1% acceptable, patented drug 
formulas per year. A_ thorough 
methods engineering analysis re- 
vealed a large percentage of the 
staff doing miscellaneous duties 
such as procurement of supplies, 
washing test tubes, etc. The firm 
took corrective action to specialize 
the indirect duties of supply rro- 
curement, test tube washing, etc., 
and imposed a standard of three 
patentable formulas per year. 
Within two years the output has 
grown to five. Based "1pon the for- 
mer average it would have re- 
quired over 100 research chemists 
to have produced those results. 

In our own engineering depart- 
ments we have established stand- 
ards covering project and mainte- 
nance activities. The project work, 
for example, is covered by a 
standard expressed in dollars re- 
turn per engineering man-day ex- 
pended. 

Through the use of clerks and 
hourly paid frequency checkers to 
shoulder many of the routine ac- 
tivities (such as filing, drafting 
operation, blue print machine, etc.) 
we are increasing the output 25 
per cent. This, of course, is com- 
parable to a 20 per cent reduction 
in this overhead cost. 


Realistic Appraisal. Fluctuating 


and cyclical business conditions 
tend to cause peak and valley pro- 
duction periods in the plant. The 
relationship of overhead costs to 
production flow is seldom one of 
direct proportion, as is the case 
with direct costs. 

More often than not, the plan- 
ning function, which involves a 
great portion of personnel over- 
head, is taxed at increased rates 
during so called slump periods. 
This is primarily due manage- 
ment’s effort to correct whatever 
cause might prolong the business 
dip. 

Therefore, even though over- 
head costs must continue to enter 
the product cost on a _ per-unit 
basis (which will show fluctua- 
tions in absorptions), the true 
worth or standard for the cost 
center must remain the true 
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monetary worth of the depart- 
ment’s activity. Now, this is not to 
imply that in areas in which a 
closer tie in can be made with 
production or sales that personnel 
compliment should not vary with 
fluctuation. 


Inventories. Let us turn for a 
moment to inventories, another 
source of overhead costs. Most of 
our companies are perpetual bor- 
rowers of money and therefore are 
storing goods at interest charges. 

With floor space usage costs, 
obsolescence, handling, and pur- 
chasing costs our inventories are, 
nationwide, costing from 17 per 
cent to 35 per cent of their total 
value per year just for the hold- 
ing. This cost is an overhead 
charge. 

Inventories must be treated 
similar to personnel; there is an 
optimum quantity and it must be 
found. In supply inventories, opti- 
mum quantities as well as reorder 
points can be just as perplexing 
as the quantifying of inventories 
of the finished product. However, 
detailed studies in this area will 
be richly rewarding. 

In our cloth fabricating division 
we have been successful at chart- 
ing information developed empiri- 
cally pertaining to de- 
mand fluctuations by style. Armed 
with this information we antici- 
pate through daily sales trends the 
inventory demands. 


seasonal 


We were able to reduce our in- 
ventories from a ratio of $2.43 
value per $1.00 sales to $1.70 per 
$1.00 sales for an annual savings 
of $110,000 in inventory costs. 
This is the beginning; the 
trends established from past per- 
formances are being used for pre- 
dicting personal needs as well as 
transportation and 


only 


warehouse 
other costs. 


Pitfalls. (a) Management must 
be completely sold on the use of 
standards to gauge indirect and 
overhead activities. This is the 
only true yardstick of measure. 
This then is the most important 
pitfall to avoid—the underselling 
of management. 

I have been associated with 
companies whose overhead staffs 
resembled the ebb and flow of 
tide depending upon the business 
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cycle. If management can be 
shown the standard return ex- 
pected from the group, indeed it 
would be folly to disregard a 
favorable monetary return just for 
the sake of a cut back: and on the 
other side of the coin, regardless 
of business optimism, it is equally 
ridiculous to build overhead with- 
out economic justification. 

(b) Standards must be expec- 
tations, not goals. It is important 
to have goals for improvement, 
and the performance after attain- 
ment will become the new stand- 
ard. However, a_ standard by 
definition must be the expected 
output of qualified individuals. In 
this way, each cost center can be 
held directly accountable for per- 
formance. 

Several years ago I had experi- 
ence with a company that insisted 
that a standard should be just a 
little beyond the reach of expected 
performance. This, of course, is the 
old trick of dangling the carrot in 
front of the horse. 

Too often we lead the horse to 
the extent that he gives up, and 
the same is true of performance 
standards. The departments in the 
company involved began spend- 
ing far too much time in attempt- 
ing explanations of deficiencies 
rather than in conscious endeavor 
to attain results. 

Finally management ceased to 


measure progress entirely. Two 


years later when a textile reces- 
sion hit, staff departments were 
cut 35 per cent prorata—even 
though many departments were 
returning in excess of $10.00 for 
every $1.00 expended. 

(c) Follow-up. Perhaps next in 
importance only to managerial 
sympathy, is the follow-up to 
check on attainment. Failure to do 
so will lead to apathy on the part 
of the staff department. Apathy 
will give rise to unwarranted 
growth during prosperous periods 
and will surely lead to serious cut 
backs during downward trends. 


IN SUMMARY, the development of 
standards for evaluating the per- 
formance of overhead costs must 
be tailored to individual needs. 
One may use detailed measure- 
ment tools if the area covered de- 
mands this detail, or one may 
estimate and correct with experi- 
ence. Caution: do not dwell on un- 
necessary detail and consequently 
inflict a record burden on the fol- 
low-up process. 

Overburden in this area will 
lead to undue expense and per- 
haps reduce the effectiveness of 
what you are trying to accomplish. 
The standard must be simple, it 
must be easily understood, and 
above all it must be expressed in 
terms which are appropos to the 
operation and which can easily be 
converted into a cash result. 


Do you buy for your mill? 


Remember .. this is 
the most complete 
Buyer's Guide for 


textile mill men. 


The 1961 edition 
will be published 
in Mid-September. 
Watch for it! 
THE EDITORS 
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New Foxboro Control System makes 
cloth washing completely automatic! 


Now you can scour and rinse cloth goods just as simply as your 


wife does the family wash at home but with continuous chart 
records for proof! 

A Foxboro Dolly Washer Control System automatically 
handles the entire washing cycle. It programs the scouring and 
rinsing operations, adds scouring chemicals, controls rinse 
water temperatures, controls washer levels...even operates 
suds box drain-off valve. 

Everything is completely automatic — everything pro- 
grammed to the requirements of your mill and your materials. 
Fast, accurate prepunching of time cycles is assured by the 
one-minute time marks printed on the 12-inch program card. 

In addition, the Foxboro Model 40 Recorder Controller 
continuously provides you with a written record of temperature 
and level proof of uniform treatment, increased production, 
improved cloth quality, as well as savings in chemicals, water, 
and steam 

Ask your Foxboro Field Engineer for full details. Or write 
for new data sheet 220-201. The Foxboro Company, 485 


Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Massachusetts. 




















Schematic diagram of Foxboro Dolly Washer Control System. 


OXBOR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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Tufting color barrier broken? 


A look at the technology and problems behind Bigelow’s ‘‘Tuft-Dyed”’ process 


by Stanley M. Suchecki 
Associate Editor 


Exclusive 


At THE TIME of its 


introduction to the carpet field, 
tufting technology placed restric- 


ored designs. Even though markets 
began to grow at an enormous 
rate, attesting to the soundness of 
tufted carpeting, it was believed 
that coloring techniques wculd 
ultimately have to be developed to 
offer greater freedom in styling. 
To accomplish this goal, two dis- 
have 


been pursued: (1) through engi- 
neering research in the tufting op- 
eration, and (2) through research 
in the application of color. 

Some progress through engi- 
neering research has come about, 
as in the development of the over- 
tufting technique in which yarns 
of a different color are tufted over 


tions on the achievement of col- tinct avenues of research 


How the Deep Dye 
process works 





‘T 


a 
FIG. i. Plan view of dye carrying portion of the apparatus. 
20 


15~ FIG. 3. The carpeting in place in the ap- 


paratus during immersion. 





LEGEND. 10, 11, 12: Receptacles in 
which designated areas of the pile fabric 
are isolated for immersion in dyeing solu- 
tion. 13, 14: Base member, 13, upon which 
receptacles are defined by perpendicular; 
thin walls, 14, with free edges protruding 
above the base. 15: Channels through which 
dyeing solution is fed into receptacles from 
reservoirs (not shown). 16, 17: Pile of 
carpet, 16; and carpet, 17. 20: A flat, rigid 
sheet, placed over the back of the carpet- 
ing to keep it level or taut for uniform in- 
troduction of pile fabric into receptacles. 





TTT 








FIG. 2. Section at 2-2 of Fig. |, showing carpeting in position for immersion. 
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MORTON MAKES LIGHT WORK OF IT! 


In the old days dyeing was pretty rugged work and the 
results were sometimes worse than rugged. 


Today, efficient, automatically controlled Morton Sys- 
oday, efficie uto y contro ortc MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 


tem Dyeing and Drying Machinery makes light work 
of obtaining level shades. FOUNDED BY STONEWALL JACKSON 


Morton System Machinery thrives on rough day-in, (VV! ° 
. : (a montom system ) eorgia, USA 
day-out dyehouse treatment. You get better operating Columbus TA? G gia, 


efficiency and better dyeing at temperatures up to 300 
MANUFACTURERS OF PATENTED DYEING AND BLEACHING 


Fahrenheit MACHINERY @ DRYING MACHINES @ DYE BEAMS e STAINLESS 
STEEL TANKS e@ MORTON PUMPS @ VALVES e FITTINGS @ MILL 
. ; , ae SUPPL 
Consult Morton’s skilled engineers on your specialized Samet @ Metmen Panett © Ballentine Albert Bagian 
‘ ‘ P. O. Box 216 3440 Augusta Rd. 316 Spencer St. 
situation. Marion, Mass. Greenville, S. C. Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


128 For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 





the carpet’s original But 
like all other mechanical tech- 
niques developed so far, it has 
fallen short in equaling the styling 
ranges of the Axminster and Wil- 
ton rugs. 

The more promising develop- 
ments have come through research 
in the application of color, despite 
the fact that a mass of free-stand- 
obvious 


yarns. 


ing pile presents 
difficulties in penetration, 
and in confining individual colors 
to defined areas without migration. 

In April 1960, TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRIES presented a report on three 
British developments of commer- 
cial consequence, in which color is 
applied by various “printing” 
methods to achieve multicolored 
designs. In the U.S. on the other 
hand, one particular, 
that of Deep Dye Industries, has 
been viewed with some optimism 
since as far back as 1957: though 
it has only been recently revealed 
to the public in patent literature. 
The invention, however, is not a 
modification of a printing method; 
it might be viewed as localized 
dyeing in which all colors of the 
design are applied simu!taneously 
to the pile fabric. 

The Deep Dye process is ac- 
quiring commercial significance in 
this country, since it has evident- 
ly been adapted by the Bigelow 
Sanford Carpet Co. It is therefore 
worthwhile to describe it with de- 
tails and drawings as they appear 
in British Patent 830,927, issued 
to Deep Dye Industries, of Croton- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 

While the invention has 
ticular significance to pile fabrics, 
particularly pile carpeting, it has 
application to other fabrics as 
well; such as velvets, piushes, and 
terry cloth, which have either 
free-standing pile or else substan- 
tial fuzziness on their surface. Its 
major accomplishment is that the 
pile may be colored as deeply as 
desired, even to the backing, while 
boundaries between colors in a 
multicolored design may be strict- 
ly preserved. Moreover, the colors 
are applied simultaneously to re- 
spective areas, thus making the 
method economically attractive. 


yarns 
color 


process in 


par- 


THE APPARATUS by which 
color is applied to a defined area 
of the carpeting is shown in the 
accompanying drawings, Figures 
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1, 2, and 3. While an infinite 
variety of color designs might be 
dyed by this apparatus, the draw- 
ings shown here are confined to a 
single design adaptation. 

The application of colors to 
their respective areas takes place 
as follows: 

The carpet is placed pile side 
down over the receptacles 10, 11, 
and 12, shown in plan view, Figure 
1. These receptacles are defined 
upon the base member, 13, by per- 
pendicular thin walls, 14, having 
free edges protruding above the 
base or any material on the base. 
The receptacles are leakproof and 
are supplied with the immersing 
dyestuff solution through chan- 
nels, 15, which pass through the 
base member, 13. 

In Figure 2, the carpeting is 
shown in actual position for im- 
mersion in the dyeing solution. To 
keep the carpet level and taut dur- 
ing immersion, a flat rigid sheet, 
20, may be placed over its back. 
Pressure is then applied to the 
sheet, forcing the carpet down- 
wards into the various receptacles. 
Since the walls are of thin ma- 
terial, they extend into the pile, 
thus isolating the area as shown 
in Figure 3. During immersion, the 
dyeing solution is kept at a level 
beneath the upper edges of the 
walls, 14. 

Changes and modifications may 
be made in the peripheral con- 
figuration of the receptacles as 
well as in their size and number, 
to offer an infinite variety of col- 
ored designs. 


ON A COMMERCIAL SCALE, 
the invention would appear to 
simulate a semicontinuous process, 
unlike any in use for the applica- 
tion of color to textile fabrics. It 
suggests equipment of special de- 
sign, capable of accurately posi- 
tioning the carpeting for immer- 
sion and for subsequent raising 
and advancement for a repetition 
of the cycle. Drying after immer- 
sion would be economically unde- 
sirable, and in all likelihood the 
carpeting enters a steaming cham- 
ber for fixation of color while in 
a moist condition. For the last 
step, soaping and rinsing, conven- 
tional becks could be used. 

Such a process suggests that 
certain problems must be over- 
come for successful and economical 
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operation. For one thing, in formu- 
lating dyes consideration must be 
given to the possibility that they 
will be absorbed by the fiber in 
varying amounts. Furthermore, 
provisions must be made, likewise 
in formulation, to prevent migra- 
tion of dyes into adjacent areas 
after immersion and during color 
fixation. 


Whether Bigelow’s process simu- 
lates this sequence of steps is 
merely a conjecture. It would ap- 
pear, however, from the com- 
pany’s brief description of its 
process, released early this year, 
that a semicontinuous operation 
has been developed. No doubt it 
requires specially designed equip- 
ment and an entirely new dyeing 
technology made complex by the 
diversity of fibers now in use and 
by the number of color ciasses that 
they call for. 


But much progress has appar- 
ently been made by Bigelow’s dye 
technicians, for three fibers were 
used in the company’s introductory 
line of tufted carpeting, revealed 
to the trade early this year under 
the name “Tuft-Dyed.” These fi- 


bers were Du Pont nylon 501, a 
carpet rayon, and wool. As yet, 


Bigelow has not announced the 
productivve capacity of its opera- 
tions except to state that produc- 
tion facilities are available. The 
company has spent more than $1,- 
000,000 over the last three years to 
push the process (which has 
world-wide patent protection) 
through the various laboratory and 
pilot plant stages to final produc- 
tion. 


It is too early to appraise the 
process on the basis of consumer 
acceptance. There can be no doubt, 
however, that a market exists for 
multicolored tufted carpeting. For 
that matter, the process can be ex- 
tended to woven carpeting, where 
it offers an advantage over de- 
signing on the loom by eliminating 
the need for large inventories of 
colored yarns. 


Technically, the process poses 
some problems, despite the fact 
that mechanical ingenuity and re- 
search have advanced it to a com- 
mercial stage. It is almost need- 
less to mention that it calls for 
key personnel with exacting 
knowledge and skills. 
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Effects obtained by the multicolor yarn dyeing method. 


Multicolor 
arn dyeing 


made easy 


Follow these simple instructions to convert any 


constant-yarn-speed winder for multicolor yarn dyeing 


by Robert J. Scott 
Exclusive 


‘iw PRODUCTION of 
single color and white patterns on 
arn has been practiced for 

the the so-called 
dyeing technique with di- 


cotton \ 
years by use of 
random 
of suitable wet fastness, 
principle 

random 


rect colors 


but the following new 


not only dispenses with 
dyeing machinery; it permits the 
production of multicolor and white 
effects on one yarn, and 
these have a very much better all- 
round fastness than those produced 
lirect dyeing method. Any 


single 


by any 
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type of winding machinery giving 
a constant yarn speed can be 
simply and inexpensively adapted 
for this work according to the ac- 
companying diagrams. 

The principle of producing a 
two colored effect is simply to in- 
stall two inclined felt wicks at the 
extreme end of the reciprocating 
travel of each yarn as it enters the 
winding mechanism, for instance, 
in a split-drum-type of coner. Each 
of the two wicks per winding head 
is fed from a different solution, 
and thus produces two-colored ef- 
fects. The solution is supplied from 
a stock vessel, situated at the end 
of the machine and transmitted 


through plastic piping to each 
winding head. At the other end 
of the plastic piping is a simple 
pinchcock for draining the whole 
system when changing solutions. 

Contamination of the plastic 
tubing system is at a minimum 
when using the dyestuff classes 
recommended below. When chang- 
ing colors, all that has to be done 
is to flush the system with clean 
water to drain, and to replace the 
wicks with fresh ones. The wicks 
can be cut out of suitable wool 
felt, approximately 1%” thick, ar- 
ranged in a slightly inclined way, 
so that the yarn picks up an area 
of color as it reciprocates back and 
forth into the winding mechanism. 


Examples. Two novel principles 
are employed in producing the 
boil-fast multicolor effects. One of 
the most interesting is a solid 
three-color effect illustrated by 
Sample Five in the photo. The ef- 
fects are obtained by separately 
coupling different diazo bases or 
color salts of naphthols at differ- 
ent acidities. Following is a typical 
formula: 


The yarn is impregnated at 120 F 
and 80% pick-up with 2 oz per gal 
naphthol (for instance Colour Index 
Azoic Coupling Component 2) in a 
bath containing 1 oz per gal caustic 
soda and a small amount of rewetting 
agent stable to alkali. The yarn is 
dried with hot air at about 120 F 
and is then ready for processing. 

The orange effect is produced to- 
gether with the red effect at the 
same time in one winding operation, 
using the above principle, and each 
solution is simply made up of 6 oz per 
gal fast color salt, and 10 oz per gal 
alum (for example, Fast Orange Salt 
Colour Index Diazo Component 2 or 
Component 49 for the orange, and 
Fast Red Diazo component 11 or 32 
for the red). The yarn can be allowed 
to remain in this state for an almost 
indefinite period, or can be devel- 
oped at any time by running through 
a cold solution of 5 oz blue (Colour 
Index Diazo Component 35 or 47). 
The blue solution should contain 5 oz 
per gal sodium bicarbonate to buffer 
to the correct condition and prevent 
any change of shade during a long 
run. 

The addition of about 60 grains per 
gallon of alginate thickener gives a 
sharper mark to the pattern when 
added to the solutions used on the 
winder. 


While this particular three-color 
effect makes use of the fact that 
alum prevents the development of 
the blue where red and orange 
components have previously been 
coupled, it is quite simply possible 
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also to produce single- and two- 
colored effects in the same man- 
ner as illustrated by Samples 1, 2, 
and 4. Further variation in the 
effect can be produced either on 
the knitting machine by feeding 
two different yarns through the 
same thread guide, as in the ex- 
ample of Sample Six, or by twist- 
ing such yarn on the doubling 
frame. 

After completing the above dye- 
ing operations, the goods must be 
rinsed of excess chemicals and 
given a scouring treatment with 
synthetic detergent and soda ash 
at 160-180 F. This may either be 
done on a package machine or in 
a continuous operation. 

As an alternative to the padding 
type of impregnation for the naph- 
thol component, the goods may 
also be impregnated in a package 
machine, in which case a salt rinse 
should precede drying, which 
again should be carried out at as 
low a temperature as is possible. 

Another simpler method of pro- 
ducing multicolor effects makes 
use of reactive dyestuffs and the 
fact that a number of such dye- 
stuffs when applied to cotton or 
rayon in the presence of alkali 
may be developed and fixed on the 
fiber by simply allowing the cold 
goods to lie for a period of time in 
a damp place. 

Sample 3 illustrates such effects. 
Red and blue were each produced 
by 4 oz per gal reactive color in a 
solution containing 12 oz per gal 
Glauber salt and 14-1 oz per gal 
caustic soda flake. The addition of 
100 grains per gal thickener gives 
a sharper pattern in this case also. 
Light shades produced in this man- 
ner require no pretreatment of the 
yarn and no aftertreatment, but 
heavier shades should be given 
the same rinsing and _ soaping 
treatment as in the naphthol 
method. 

The brilliancy of shades and the 
fastness to light and wet treat- 
ments, both in manufacturing and 
in use, recommends this way of 
producing yarn effects over any 
other method of production now in 
use, particularly also as no extra 
equipment is necessary beyond 
that readily available in most 
plants. Knit goods produced by 
the various methods are also 
shown in the photo. 
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Detail of color application to yarn. 


YARN CONE 
(COLORED) 


SPLIT DRUM 


TO NEXT 
WINDER HEAD 


FELT WICK FELT WICK 
FOR SECOND COLOR PUSHED INTO PLASTIC 
TUBE CONTAINING DYE 

(NAPHTHOL DIAZO 
PIG TAIL SOLUTION) 


NAPHTHOL 
TREATED 
PACKAGE 


(ORY) 


Plan of color feed tubes, front view. 


POLYETHYLENE FEED TANKS rWINDING FRAME 
FOR COLORS FELT WICKS 


DRAIN COCKS 


SWING SPOUT WATER SUPPLY 
TO TANKS 


TRANSPARENT PLASTIC TUBES 
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Jefferson Bleachery increased storage 


capacity for circular knit goods, 


expects to save about $15,000 a year 


Two new 8-ft dye becks increased capacity about 5,000 lb per week. 
Shown examining one of the becks is E. S. Miller, general manager. 


Staff prepared 


Exclusive 


a from 35 to 


50 thousand pounds per week of 
knit bleaching 
and dyeing operations to 110 thou- 
sand 


circular goods in 


pounds produced crowded 
conditions, congestion, and produc- 
tion bottlenecks at Jefferson 
Bleachery, Jefferson, S. C. Within 
a period of 4 to 5 years production 
demands 


increased to require ex- 


pansion to provide for storage 
space for goods to be processed and 
goods already processed. At least 
100,000 pounds of goods are in the 
or await- 


building either finished 


ing processing, plus 20,000 pounds 
machines (dyeing, 
finishing). 

A new building was erected, en- 
area 40 feet x 130 
feet to take care of additional 
needs. Of construction, 
the new building is equipped with 


In process in 
and 


bleaching, 
compassing an 
masonry 
exhaust- 


thereby 
moisture 


adequate provisions for 
ing moisture-laden air, 
solving the problem of 
condensation and drip on goods in 
process and in storage. 

A corrugated Transite roof is 
light-weight, inexpensive, and 
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minimizes moisture ccndensation 
and drip. Most important is reduc- 
tion in moisture condensation, 
dripping, and soiling work in proc- 
ess. Formerly, polyethylene sheets 
were suspended over the process- 
ing area and calendering machines 
to catch the moisture falling from 
overhead. 

Before the change and expan- 
sion, 3 to 4 per cent re-l1uns were 
soiled cloth. 


necessary because of 


Now the re-runs are eliminated 
along with the labor used in keep- 
ing wet goods boxes covered be- 
tween processes. In terns of direct 
savings and improved efficiency, 
the mill expects to save about 
$15,000 per year. 

Two new 8-foot dye becks were 
installed to increase capacity by 
about 5,000 pounds per week. 

Before the change, the entire 
operation was cramped. Now, a 


Before moisture-handling facilities were installed in the new building, polyethylene sheets 
were suspended overhead to catch moisture condensation, as shown. Re-runs were 3-4 per cent. 


v 


vi nd 





PUBLISHED BY BECCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation, New York 17, N.Y. 


Best Foot Forward 


OCKS are worn in all sizes, shapes, colors and 

lengths. Sometimes they are even worn inside 
out, but no matter which way, you want to put 
your best foot forward. 

The Adler Hosiery Company, a division of 
Burlington Mills in Cincinnati, relies on Becco’s 
Hydrogen Peroxide to assure that they always have 
their best foot forward in the production of wool 
socks. You, the customer, can expect the finest in 
workmanship, thanks to this combination of Adler’s 
excellent production methods and Becco’s experi- 
ence in the techniques of bleaching. 

Adler enjoys the reputation of producing superior 
white wool athletic socks that are worn in high 
schools and colleges, and on athletic fields through- 
out the country. as well as bright stockings of varied 
colors. Becco’s Hydrogen Peroxide is used in the 
bleaching department, one of the major areas of 
the Adler plant. 

Becco’s 35°% Hydrogen Peroxide is used in a 
bleach developed for Adler quite a few years ago. 


Used with tetrasodium pyrophosphate, the peroxide 
provides active bleaching and detergency. What’s 
more, inspection under Adler’s strict quality-control 
program proves that this Becco bleaching technique 
has protected the wool to the fullest. 

The dye room too, depends on Becco’s Hydrogen 
Peroxide, but as a cleansing agent rather than a 
bleach. The peroxide thoroughly removes all traces 
of previously-used dyes from the stainless steel 
equipment, eliminates contaminants, and assures 
bright, pure colors from the fresh dyes. 

And that is only part of the Becco story. Becco 
has cooperated fully with Adler, and with other 
companies, in developing a tank storage and pres- 
sure distribution system for its Hydrogen Peroxide. 
This system saves considerable money, since it 
eliminates waste and handling of small containers. 
Adler has been pleased with Becco’s technical serv- 
ice, and we know you will be, too. Write or 
call and let’s see if we can help you. Address: 
Dept. TI-61-8. 





BECCO ECHO 
No Fish Story Here! 


the results of their fishing trips. Let them 
catch a minnow, and they bring home a whale! 
Becco, on the other hand, bends over backwards to 
assure accuracy in the delivery of specified quantities 
of hydrogen peroxide to its customers. 
Thoroughly cleaned and carefully inspected alumi- 
num drums are placed singly on Howe or Toledo 
scales; the reading is set at zero. The drums are filled 


ORE than a third ofacentury of experi- 
ence shows ! Ever since it was founded 
36 years ago, Becco has devoted its 


time and energy to the manufacture of hydro- 
gen peroxide and to research in its application. 


Product Descriptions 


with filtered hydrogen peroxide until the scale shows 
the labelled shipping weight. Carboys are handled 
similarly. These scales are inspected monthly by repre- 
sentatives of the scale company to maintain accuracy. 

At our Buffalo plant, a Howe Track Scale and Type 
Registering Weighbeam is used for weighing tank 
cars and tank trucks. In the case of a tank car, the 
vehicle is placed on the scale, weighed, and a record 
is made of the tare weight. Filtered hydrogen peroxide 
is pumped into the car until it is filled to the base of 
the dome. It is then inspected, since the load, if not 
filled to the exact height, can cause the car to oscillate 
dangerously when it is in motion. The car is sealed 
and weighed. The difference between the two readings 
is the weight of hydrogen peroxide in the tank car. 
Finally, Becco’s accounting department and the rail- 
road receive copies of the printed records. The scales 
used are inspected and tested four times a year, 
and no inaccuracies have ever been reported. 

The weighing of tank trucks is handled with similar 
care to ensure accurate delivery, and a weight certifi- 
cate is furnished to each customer. 

So, the fishermen have their stories, and we have 
ours—and ne’er the twain shall meet! 


AVAILABLE TECHNICAL BULLETINS 


Properties, Reactions, etc. 


Today, Becco provides industry with 10 addi- 
tional peroxygen chemicals based on electrolyt- 
ically-produced hydrogen peroxide. 

Becco serves many industries—textile, 
paper, plasticizers, cosmetics, metal finishing, 
and is even doing its share in the fields of 
missile guidance and propulsion. The broad- 
ened use of peroxygen chemicals owes much 
of its present state to Becco’s Research and 
Development staff which continuously studies 
customers’ needs in an effort to keep pace 
with today’s—and tomorrow’s—world. 

The technical ‘“‘know-how”’ of our chemists, 
engineers, and technical fieldmen is available 
to you. Their experience has been condensed 
in a series of technical bulletins. A few are 
listed at right. If you find any of interest, 
just drop us a line on your letterhead and ask 
for the ones you want by number. We'll be 
happy to oblige. 


1. ACTIVE OXYGEN CHEMICALS 
2. HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
3. HIGHLY CONCENTRATED H,0, 
4. PERACETIC ACID 40% 
6. SODIUM CARBONATE PEROXIDE 
7. ALKALINE EARTH METAL PEROXIDES 
8. SODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE PEROXIDE 
10. UREA PEROXIDE 
11. POTASSIUM PERSULFATE 
41. BECCO H,0, 35% HP 
42. BECCO H,0, 35% FORMULA D 
45. SODIUM PERBORATE 
46. CONCENTRATED H,0, 
49. AMMONIUM PERSULFATE 
70. BECCO HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 98% 


24. ANALYSIS OF ALIPHATIC PERACIDS 


34. USES OF PERSULFATES 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY — PART | 


40. EQUIPMENT FOR USE WITH 
HIGH-STRENGTH HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


55. STABILITY OF PURE HYDROGEN 
PEROXIDE 


59. THE ANALYSIS OF H,0, SOLUTIONS 
62. HYDROGEN PEROXIDE VAPOR 


68. USES OF PERSULFATES 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY—PART I! 

87. THE BEHAVIOR OF THE GLASS 
ELECTRODE IN HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
SOLUTIONS 


93. ANHYDROUS HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
AS A PROPELLANT 


BECCO Hydrogen Peroxide 


Me 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
orrorarion 


General Sales Offices: 


Putting ldeas to Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Becco Chemical Division 


161 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





...a finish-additive 
that makes synthet- 
ic fabrics more 


absorbent, 


Fabrics that are kind to the 
touch and are comfortable to the 
skin get the sale preference every time! 


That’s why anoliged 


finished fabrics, for 
underwear and outerwear, are fast becom- 
ing the most-wanted on retail counters, 
everywhere! ( for the more appealing 
touch in wash-and-wear, it’s 
“LANOLIZED-WW”) 


Scholler PIONEERS IN THE BETTER FINISHES THAT MAKE THE BETTER FABRICS... SINCE 1907 


Manuafacturers of Textile Finishes, Resins, Softeners, Detergents, Soaps, Oils and Specialties 
SCHOLLER BROTHERS, Inc., Collins & Westmoreland Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pa. IN CANADA: Scholler Brothers, Ltd., St. Catherines, Ontario 
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The new storage area is neat, dry, and arranged for better access. 


new drug room, dye house office, 
and laboratory provide more con- 
trol over all goods and processes, 
and more quality control can be 
exercised efficiently. A quality 
control supervisor is to take 


charge of the laboratory which is 
equipped with steam baths, pre- 
cision scales, ovens, and other test- 
ing equipment needed for the job. 

Getting set for increased busi- 
ness and competition, this progres- 


sive plant is anticipating more 
exacting requirements from the 
trade, according to E. S. Miller, 
general manager. 


The plant handles cotton circu- 
lar knit goods of any size. Opera- 
tions performed here _ include 
bleaching, beck dyeing, and fin- 
ishing plain and stripe goods. 
Finishes applied include Caro Set 
finish which is a thermo-set resin 
treatment to control shrinkage and 
is applied on Tube-Tex machines. 
Any finish requested by a cus- 
tomer is available for application. 

Jefferson Bleachery is a com- 
mission finishing plant owned by 
Cary C. Boshamer, Inc. C. Wilson 
Boshamer is vice-president, resid- 
ing at Jefferson. 

Cost of the improvements 
amount to about $25,000, and this 
is expected to be written off 
quickly by new business and im- 
proved efficiency. 
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How to make Vigoureux-printed wool slubbing for less 


Extract* 


# IN ALL probability, the sporadic 
nature of Vigoureux printing popu- 
larity in America has been affected 
by the relatively long steaming times 
required to fix the dye to prevent 
flushing in the subsequent fulling 
and other wet-finishing treatments. 
In conventional American practice, 
a batch procedure is employed; the 
printing of the _ slubbing 
with chrome dyes) is ac- 
complished at economical speeds; but 
each run is batched, packed into a 
large chest into which steam at 
atmospheric pressure is admitted for 
periods of four or more hours. 
Some mills have used cottage 
steamers at about 5 psig for one-half 
to two hours. After steaming, the 
slubbing is backwashed and dried. 
Experimental work, however, in- 
dicates that the time of steaming at 
atmospheric pressure can be_ sub- 
stantially one-half hour 
or less and that continuous steaming 
to fix and develop the dye on the 
wool appears feasible 
Two continuous 


actual 
(usually 


reduced to 


steaming ap- 


*From the article “Advances in the 
Vigoureux Printing of Wool” in_ the 
December, 1960, issue of Dyes and Chem- 
icals Technical Bulletin, published by the 
Dyes and Chemicals Division of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
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proaches are suggested. In one, the 
printed slubbing would be plaited 
onto an apron and_ transported 
through the steam chamber; in the 
other, the printed slubbing would be 
piled in a “J” tube, the bottom or 
short side of which would be a mov- 
ing belt. In either case, copious 
quantities of steam at 212 to 215 F 
would be supplied. 

Successful fixation of chrome dye 
prints was accomplished in a pilot 
plant stainless steel “J” tube having 
a cross-section of 6” x 8” and long- 
arm mean height of 30”. Steam was 
supplied through 52 jets or ports dis- 
tributed about the long arm. 


Chrome Dyes. A typical printing 
paste for the application of chrome 
dyes consists of: 

1.0 gram dye 

1.6 grams thiodiglycol* 
25.6 to 45.6 grams water 
1.6 grams oxalic acid 

3.0 grams acetic acid (glacial) 

0.2 gram sodium chlorate 

65.0 to 45.0 grams British gum 

(1:1) or “Superclear” gum 

2.0 grams chromic fluoride 

hydrous) 


(an- 


100.0 grams total 


Carbide Chemicals Company 


solvent. 


*Union 
“Kromfax” 


After the dye was pasted with the 
thiodiglycol, it was dissolved in 
water by warming to 120 to 140 F. 
The other ingredients were added in 
the order listed. 

Vigoureux printing was simulated 
in the laboratory by a screen print- 
ing method with a screen designed 
to imprint stripes on the slubbing, 
one part colored and four parts 
white. 

In trials carried out with “Ponta- 
chrome” Blue Black RM, 5- to 15- 
minute steaming periods with at- 
mospheric steam at 214 F effected 
optimum fixation, as judged by 
bleeding of color into rinse and soap 
liquors (at 120 F) and by the depth 
of the final shade. The 15-minute 
steaming accomplished only slightly 
better metalization than the 5- 
minute steaming. Fade-Ometer ex- 
posures of Abbott pads of the 5- 
minute-steamed print, however, 
showed only a slight break at 80 
hours; bleed-off on soaping was 
minimal. 

By the laboratory printing method 
employed, the 1.0% pastes produced 
shades of satisfactory depth for 
Vigoureux effects. While higher con- 
centrations than the 1.0% dye used 
in the above formulation can be em- 
ployed, the efficiency of fixation de- 

Continued on page 152 
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every fiber, every fabric, benefits from 
the new finishes made with A-C Polyethylene 


The new textile emulsions now being formulated 
with Allied Chemical’s A-C® Polyethylene benefit 
every fiber—natural or synthetic—in one way or 
another over other finishes. 

Take wash-and-wears, for example. Here, A-C 
Polyethylene overcomes loss of hand and tear 
strength when used as a softener along with con- 
ventional resins. 

Emulsifiable A-C Polyethylene is permanent 


Hiteye 
hemical 


PLASTICS DIVISION 


through multiple cleaning cycles. It increases 
abrasion resistance and tear strength . . . imparts 
extra crease resistance and better sewability. 
Your textile chemical supplier either has an 
A-C Polyethylene finish on hand or can formulate 
one for your specific use—suitings, dresses, hosiery, 
curtains, rugs, upholstery. (We make A-C Poly- 
ethylene, not finishing emulsions.) Or write us 
for complete information at the address below. 


DEPT. 611-Til, 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


IN CANADA: ALLIED CHEMICAL CANADA, LTD., MONTREAL 


BASIC TO 





HARSHAW 


SS ULSL 
WUOLISUS 


2RLH and BLH 


For dyeing and 
printing polyester 


Ester Violet 2RLH and Ester Violet BLH 
have very good fastness to sublimation, 
washing, crocking, and superior fastness 
to light. They have excellent build-up 
properties below the boil and may be 
used to dye navies, blacks, and charcoal 
browns economically. 

HARSHAW'S OTHER ESTER DYES INCLUDE: 
Ester Blue BLH Ester Blue GSH 


Ester Dark Orange 3GH Ester Scariet 2GH 


Registered Trademark of The Harshaw Chen ai Co 


For further information write to 


ZINSSER DIVISION 


The Harshaw Chemical Co. 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON 6, NEW VORK 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 





Staff report 


“B 
Y 1975 it is antici- 


pated that in order to meet the re- 
quirements of the widely-publi- 
cized population explosion, it will 
be necessary to increase the pres- 
ent production of man-made fibers 
three times! If this is a fact—and 
economists agree with this projec- 
tion—then it is also a fact that the 
textile industry faces a monu- 
mental task in the development of 
new facilities, raw materials, 
equipment, chemicals, finishes, and 
dyestuffs. These and other factors 
must be considered if this tripling 
of output is to be accomplished in 
such a way as to satisfy projected 
consumer demand fifteen 
hence! 

“Obviously, textile research is 
the base line from which this 
growth must come.” 

With these opening remarks of 
George H. Hotte, director, Fiber 
Marketing Department, Allied 
Chemical Corp., the 3lst annual 
meeting of the Textile Research 
Institute began in New York’s 
Hotel Commodore on March 16. 
Mr. Hotte emphasized that re- 
searchers must now recognize 
their role as being a real one in 
leading management to its future 


years 


WET PROCESSING 


Textile research 


is “base line” for 


industry growth 


Hotte declared at TRI annual meeting 


objectives. A company’s research 
team, he said, does not stand alone. 
It stands hand in hand with other 
essential segments of the textile 
industry toward developing new 
manufacturing techniques, new 
equipment, novel applications of 
product, and increasingly higher 
standards of quality. 

This TRI program re- 
flected the interdependence of re- 


year’s 


search, marketing, and other es- 
sential management functions. Re- 
search papers of practical signifi- 
cance to virtually every key 
phase of the industry were pre- 
sented before an audience of re- 
search, chemical, and textile mill 
executives in the two-day pro- 
gram. 

Some of the papers appear be- 
low in abstract form. 


The significance of oxygen in reactive dyeing 


In three years the reactive dyes 
have secured an important position 
in the market, being second only 
to vat dyes. To attest to their 
popularity and potential growth, 
there are now six companies 
manufacturing them: ICI, Ciba, 
Farbwerke Hoechst, Bayer, Geigy, 
and Sandoz. The distinguishing 
characteristic of the reactive dyes 
is that they are linked to the 
cellulose structure by a covalent 
bond to become part of the fiber 
itself*. 

Although they can be applied by 
a wide choice of methods, and the 
industry has learned to apply 
them successfully, the dyeing 


*Complete details on the chemistry and 
application of the fiber reactive dyes 
were given in a series of articles appear- 
ing in Textme Iwpustrres for December, 
1959, and January and February, 1960. 
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mechanism involved remains a 
subject of much investigation. In 
an interesting paper, ‘“Proble- 
matics in Reactive Dyeing,” Dr. 
Jacques E. Wegmann, of Ciba, 
Ltd., Basle, Switzerland, presented 
new evidence concerning the dye- 
ing reaction in which oxygen 
atoms of the cellulose structure 
have been found to play an im- 
portant role. 

Dr. Wegmann’s evidence was 
based on work carried out with 
polyethylene oxide (PO), which he 
used as a chemical model for cellu- 
lose, since it can form complexes 
of unknown structure with direct 
and other anionic dyes. PO has a 
number of oxygen or nitrogen 
atoms and ae relatively large 
molecule, part of which has hydro- 
phobic character. Both are essen- 


tial for complex formation, at 
least at the very low concentra- 
tions at which they occur. 

Dr. Wegmann described the re- 
actions with Polyethylene Oxide, 
which by analogy indicate the 
mechanism by which anionic dyes 
are fixed to the cellulose struc- 
ture: 

“PO is soluble in water due to 
hydration, i.e., addition of water 
molecules to the oxygen atoms. 
This reaction can be compared to 
the addition of water by am- 
monia. However, since the oxygen 
atom is much less basic than nitro- 
gen, no dissociation occurs, the 
substance is truly nonionic. It 
could however be considered as an 
undissociated oxonium salt. A 
strong dipole must be present but 
not of such strength as to separate 
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A SKILLED HAND 


IN CHEMISTRY. 


AT WORK FOR YO U 


For every stage of processing 


NOPCO PROVIDES KEY PRODUCTS 


from fiber lubricants to fabric finishing 


NOPCOSTAT® LUBRICANTS 


The Nopcostat Series, designed for processing 
polyester, acrylic, polyamide, cellulose, and blends 
of synthetics with natural fibers, offers firm static 
control, a wide range of frictional characteristics. 
Our technical data report titled “The Nopcostat 
Series, Antistatic Lubricants for Synthetic Staple” 
describes each lubricant—helps you choose the 
Nopcostat best suited to your needs. 


NOPCOTEX® SOFTENERS 


The knowledge amassed by Nopco in the applica- 
tion of fiber lubricants has made possible the 
development of a complete line of softeners. . 
designated Nopcotex. 

Nopcotex softeners are available in a wide range 
of hand and frictional properties for resin finish- 
ing, napping, pure finish, shrinkproofing and back- 
filling operations. 


Write for specific information. And remember that to assist 
in solving your textile processing problems, Nopco maintains 
textile service laboratories at its Harrison, N.J. and Cedar- 


town, Ga. plants. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 
Plants: Harrison, N.J.« Carlstadt, N.J.* Richmond, Calif. + Cedartown, Ga. 


London, Canada e 


Mexico, D.F. « Corbeil, France « Sydney, Australia 


Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 





the charges completely. 

“It is interesting to note that on 
addition of dilute sodium hydrox- 
ide the specific conductivity is 
found to be higher than that of 
the same amount of sodium hy- 
droxide. Since this strong base is 
known to be completely dis- 
sociated, the additional conduc- 
tivity seems to indicate a slight 
dissociation of the PO oxonium 
salt. With higher amounts of 
sodium hydroxide, however, the 


Nylon and Tyrex: 


During the past two years the 
Fabric Research Laboratories, of 
Dedham, Mass., has pursued a re- 
search program to determine the 
causes of fatigue in tire cords. In 
the first phase of the testing pro- 
gram, carried out under normal 
conditions of tire operation, it was 
shown that fatigue failure was not 
a significant problem for either 
nylon or Tyrex cords. After an 
initial nominal drop in strength, 
cords lost very little more strength 
up to 100,000 miles of tire opera- 
tion, the termination point of the 
test. It was assumed that cord 
failure must occur cataclysmically, 
presumably due to adhesion break- 
down. However, it was the con- 
sensus of tire manufacturers that 
a generalization could not be made 
in interpreting results of so spe- 
cialized and nonabusive a test. Ac- 
cordingly, a much more severe test 
was set up. 

The results of this second road 
test, in which standard tires were 
run underinflated, overloaded, and 
at relatively high speed, were pre- 
sented by W. G. Klein, in a paper, 
“Some New Interpretations of the 
Tire Cord Fatigue Phenomenon,” 
co-authored by M. M. Platt and 
W. J. Hamburger, also of FRL. 

In this severe road test, carried 
out in Nevada, three types of tires 
were used: Tyrex 1650/2, nylon 
840/2, and a German viscose 
1650/2, the latter chosen because 
it uses an isocyanate cord ad- 
hesive claimed to have distinct ad- 
vantages in terms of adhesion and 
fatigue life. The test was carefully 
controlled and certain tires were 
removed for laboratory dissection 
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conductivity is relatively too low, 
indicating formation of a complex 
by addition of sodium hydroxide 
to the dipole of the oxonium salt. 
It is this kind of interaction which 
also occurs with anionic dyes. 
They form addition compounds 
of greatly lowered conductivity, 
indicating an interaction of the 
sulfonic group with the PO dipole 
leading to a hydrated ionic but un- 
dissociated oxonium salt. 
“Considering the cellulose 


| 


Driving conditions in the Nevada highway test of tire durability were so severe that new 
tire (left) was bald (right) after 15,000 miles. Center tire shows tread after 9,000 miles. 
But the nylon and Tyrex tire cords tested both retained very high percentages of their 
original strengths under the same severe test conditions. 


and study after 1,000; 3,000; 9,000; 
and 15,000 miles. 

The tires were driven at an 
average speed of 70 mph at ex- 
tremely low inflation (18 psi ver- 
sus tire manufacturers’ recom- 
mended pressure of 28 psi) and 
heavily weighted down at 1,172 
pounds per tire. 

Details of the 
follows: 

1. During the entire 15,000 
miles no tire failed due to cord 
failure. 

2. Rubber tread was adequate 
after 9,000 miles but tires were 
essentially bald after 15,000 miles 
(see photograph). 

3. Nylon retained 85% of its 
original strength, Tyrex 82%, and 
the German viscose 74% after 
15,000 miles of road wear. Most 
of the small strength losses that 


results were as 


WET PROCESSING 


structure with its many oxygen 
atoms both as glycosidic links and 
as ring oxygen in the gluco- 
pyranose rings,’ Dr. Wegmann 
said in a concluding portion, “it 
seems reasonable to assume that a 
similar mechanism might operate 
and that anionic dyes are primari- 
ly fixed through their sulfonic 
groups forming undissociated hy- 
drated oxonium salts. This mech- 
anism would contradict the pres- 
ently accepted theory.” 


Both adequate tire cord materials 


did occur happened in the first 
3,000 miles and there was very lit- 
tle loss of strength after that. 
None of the cords suffered any- 
thing close to a dangerous strength 
loss. 

4. Cord strengths corresponded 
to those found in the New York 
taxi tires (driven under normal 
conditions up to 100,000 miles, re- 
capped every 20,000 miles), except 
that the major portion of strength 
loss occurred in 3,000 miles in the 
Nevada test as opposed to 15,000 
miles in the New York test. The 
mileage difference is explained by 
the severe service conditions of 
the Nevada test, according to Mr. 
Klein. 

5. Because there were no cord 
failures it was not possible to de- 
termine any advantage for the 

Continued on page 153 
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OU A LAITY 


- here’s a way to safeguard BOTH... 
PROFITS 


e check your crowns e check your nips 
e check your pressures with the 


S-W NIP-WIDTH TESTER 


As you probably know, a 14.” variation in nip width may indicate as much 


as 150 lbs. of localized extra pressure. 


When your rubber roll is installed it is too late to change the crown. Yet, 
with the S-W Nip-Width Tester you can tell in advance how your rolls will 
perform. Results are improved processing and considerably longer roll life. 


These, of course, help profits. 


For information about the S-W Nip-Width Tester get in touch with your 
S-W Sales Engineer. 


@ proved in over 100 mills @ accurate readings plotted on graph paper 
in the past 2 years permit adjustments to improve processing 


more yards from every cover because of technical leadership 


|S:W STOWE-WOODWARD, INC. 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. Neenah, Wisconsin Griffin, Georgia 


on the West Coast » HUNTINGTON RUBBER MILLS, INC. * Seattle, Washington + Portland, Oregon + Port Coquitlam, British Columbia, Canada 
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A staple in textile manufacturing, NEKAL NF is an anionic liquid 
known for high quality and all-round efficiency as a wetting and pene- 
trating agent. The news is: the wetting ability of Nekal NF has been 
stepped up 50% with no loss of efficiency in these other important 


directions... 

* chemical stability to alkalis, acids, hard water, ete. 

* compatibility with the various dyestuffs 

* level dyeing characteristics 

* low foaming properties 
Nekal NF, an alkyl naphthalene sulfonate, may be used with confidence 
in continuous padding and long-liquor dyeing with vat, sulfur, and 
direct colors...also in package, beam, hosiery, jig, and other types of 
dyeing operations on various yarns and fabric constructions. 
For further information and samples, get in touch with any General 
Dyestuff Company office. 


FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY 


GENERAL DYESTUFF COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF 


GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET *© NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


SALES OFFICES: Charlotte © Chattanooga ® Chicago © Los Angeles @¢ New York @ Philadelphia e 


Portland, Ore. e@ San Franciscc Conod i Developments of Canada Ltd., Montreal 
Nekal wetting agents manufactured by General Aniline & Film Corp. are sold outside the United States, by distributors all over the world, under the trademark “‘Humifen."’® 
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With this Zaylor 
CARD-O-TIMER 


Batch Process 


Pare “RRS 


Controller | i oe 


ae %. 


nee” 


you just load 


and unload... 


the rest is 


automatic ! 


THIS CARD ‘iim venent THE SECRET 


Just punch the card for any batch process cycle and you can 
repeat it exactly at any time in the future, simply by inserting ie ae 
that card in the CARD-O-TIMER Controller. Brain of a fully e Insures positive repeatability 
automatic control system, the CARD-O-TIMER Controller e Saves repeated trial and 
eliminates the hazards of human error. error settings 

Many batch processes in the textile industry can be fully e Permits flexibility in chang- 


automated with the Taylor CARD-O-TIMER Controller. ‘ 
, paid ing cycles 

Ask your Taylor Field Engineer for full details, or write for . 

; es ' ' * 

Bulletin 98357A. Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, Saves operator time 


N.Y., and Toronto, Ontario. 


Laylor Lnslruments MEAN ACCURACY FIRST 
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COLORING, BLEACHING, AND 
FINISHING DEVELOPMENTS 


Wide Tenter for Tufted Carpets. 
An English manufacturer has in- 
troduced a new tenter capable of 
accommodating tufted carpets up 
to 16 feet in width. Purpose is to 
make possible the drying of piece- 
dyed carpeting, permitting latex 
backing, drying, and curing in one 
continuous operation. 


Continuous Dyeing of Wool. An 
Australian development for 
ing temperature 
within a utilizes 
hydrous formic acid as a dye sol- 
vent. The 
suggests possible use for continu- 


dvye- 
wool at room 


few minutes an- 


speed of the process 


ous dyeing, but some factors re- 
quiring consideration and further 
study high 
obtainable, 


are cost, fastness of 


colors and _ possible 


damage to the wool fibers. 


Sizing and Rot Proofing. A new 
process for the manufacture of sal- 
anilide, said to be highly 
fungicidal and 
composi- 


icyl 
efficient as a pre- 


serving agent in sizing 
has been 


institute in 


tions, developed by a 


research India 

Crease Retained in Garments. A 
California garment manufacture) 
recently patented a fol 
imparting a durable crease in fab- 
rics. The material is first impreg- 
nated with an aqueous solution of 


method 


a polymerizable resin, partially 
cutting the fabric into 
the desired garment, inserting the 
and then curing the 
ment to the resin in 


drying it, 
crease, gar- 
insolubilize 
place. 


Accelerated Storage Test for 
Wash-Wear Cottons. Details have 
been released of an accelerated 
test for resin-treated cotton fabrics 
claimed to give results in 16 hours 
comparable with those encoun- 
tered under normal storage condi- 
tions. 


New Crosslinker. Use of diglyci- 
dyl ether as a cotton fabric treat- 


ment to impart’a durable, non- 
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yellowing finish with good wrinkle 
resistance was described by Cone 
Mills’ chemists at a recent Ameri- 
can Chemical Society meeting. 


Pepperell Using Prestwick. Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Co. is the 
first licensee to market cotton 
fabrics using Courtaulds’ Prest- 
wick wash-and-wear 
finish. 


nonresinous 


Automatic Liquids Mixing. A 
Pennsylvania instruments manu- 
facturer has developed a system 
by which liquids may be continu- 
ously blended in a pipeline. Ap- 
plications in dyeing and finishing 
are considered likely. 


Sell More Color? More color in 
textiles can be sold by pinpointing 
promotion to specific markets, ac- 
cording to Arthur N. Adlman, 
senior associate of Werner Textile 
Consultants. To make this possible, 
he suggests that the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists form a committee to 
study the markets with the great- 
est potential for the use of dye- 
stuffs, hoping it will come up with 


OOOO 


MSOOOOm* 


programs for increasing the sales 
of color in textiles. 


Gordon Research Conference. 
This year’s Gordon Research Con- 
ference on Textiles, to be held at 
Colby Junior College, New Lon- 
don, N. H., July 10-14, has several 
papers on the program of interest 
to wet processing men: “Effects of 
Fiber Structure on Dyeability with 
Disperse Dyes,” by B. Sheldon 
Sprague and R. W. Singleton; 
and Investigations on the 
Supermolecular Structure of Fi- 
brous Materials,” by O. Kratky; 
“Order and Mobility of Molecules 
in Fibers,” by W. O. Siatton; 
“Isotactic Polypropylene Fibers,” 
by Vittorio E. Cappuccio; “Chemi- 
cal Bonding and Reaction Rates of 
Wrinkle-Resistant Finishes with 
Cotton,” by S. J. O’Brien and W. 
J. Van Loo, Jr.; and “Wool Stabili- 
zation Through Interfacial Poly- 
merization,’ by R. E. Whitfield 
and others. The complete program 
and application forms for attend- 
ance may be obtained from Dr. W. 
George Parks, director, Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, University of 
Rhode Island, Kingston, R. I. 


“Tdeas 


ag ee 


New Dyes and Chemicals 


@ For these 
dyes and chemicals, write supplier or 
card on page 185, 
listing in provided the code 
(E-1, E-2, etc.) in parentheses at end 
of descriptions. 


more data on any of 


use postage-free 
space 


Yarn Tinting Process. A new proc- 
ess for direct application to yarn of 
completely water-soluble tints has 
been announced by Speedry Chem- 
ical Products, Inc. Called “Tint- 
Out,” the method is said to permit 
complete removal of tints in normal 
scouring, or in hot or cold water, 
with no adverse effects on the 
finished fabric. The method is 
claimed to be effective for both 
natural and synthetic fibers. (E-1) 
Broadened. Ex- 


Softener Uses 


applicability of “Softener 
1,” a nonionic finishing agent, to 
treat synthetic knitted and woven 
fabrics as well as tricot is announced 
by W. F. Fancourt Co. (E-2) 


panded 


New Verona Dyes. Several new 
dyes have been added to Verona 
Dyestuffs’ line: The Benzocuprols 
are a new range of copper-after- 
treated direct dyestuffs of high light- 
fastness; some have excellent dis- 
chargeability, and most show mini- 
mum shade change with copper sul- 
fate aftertreatment. Resolin Blue 
GRL is a disperse dye for polyesters, 
especially suitable for package dye- 
ing, including high-temperature dye- 
ing. Three Isolan dyes—Brown RLS, 
Brown BLS, and Dark Brown RL— 
are neutral dyeing premetalized dye- 
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jash-and-wear 


The Stoll-Flex Abrasion Test demonstrates the increased strength 
given to a resin-treated cotton fabric by an Epolene softener. 


100 CYCLES 


IT is axiomatic in the textile industry 
that the finishing resin alone does not 
a wash-and-wear fabric make. In fact, 
the variables are many, and often com- 
plex. 

Of primary importance is selection 
of the softener. If properly chosen to 
match the specific type of finishing resin 
to be used, the combination can provide 
the optimum in tear strength, abrasion 
resistance, crease recovery, hand, and 
sewability for the treated fabrics. 

Eastman offers three emulsifiable 
types of polyethylene resins for use as 
softeners... Epolene E-10, Epolene 
E-11, and Epolene E-12. These low- 
molecular-weight polyethylenes are 
suitable for either nonionic, anionic, or 
cationic systems, easily forming emul- 
sions that are stable and low in color. 

Epolene polyethylene emulsions have 
been evaluated under operating condi- 
tions with all of the principal wash-and- 


Stoll-Flex A brader 

wear resins in use today. These include 
triazone, triazene, melamine formalde- 
hyde, methylated melamine formalde- 
hyde, dimethylol ethylene urea, and 
methylated urea-formaldehyde type 
finishing resins. The results of these test 
procedures are available to aid you in 
selecting the right softener for your 
finishing requirements. 

For further information about Epo- 
lene textile emulsions, their preparation 
and use, contact your Eastman repre- 
sentative, or write Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc., subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Epolene 


LOW-MOLECULAR-WEIGHT POLYMERS 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn.; Atlanta; 
Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; 
Detroit; Greensboro, N.C.; Houston; Kansas 
City, Mo.; New York; Philadelphia; St. Louis. 
Western Sales Representative: Wilson & 
Geo. Meyer & Company, San Francisco; Los 
Angeles; Portland; Salt Lake City; Seattle. 
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Bonding Non-Woven Ribbons and Tapes 


Scrim Laminate Adhesive 


Clear Carpet Backing Materia! 


Pill-Resistant 


Fabric Finishes Auxiliary Binder, Primary Binder or 


Anti-Crock Agent for Printed Fabrics 


y 


Backing for Pile Fabrics 


NES 


the textile industry 
is using RHOPLEX 
acrylic resins 


CoM laslelaoh d-m elaclele lent 


quality 


Anchor Coatings for Fabrics 


It seems there’s no end to practical uses for 
RHOPLEX® acrylic resins. Here’s why they can do so 
many jobs so well: 1. Films of RHOPLEX resins are 
water-clear, do not discolor with age or exposure 
to light. 2. They are solvent-free—safe, easy- 
handling aqueous dispersions. 3. They have good 
adhesion, excellent bonding power, with excellent 
adhesion to a variety of fibers. 4. RHOPLEX finishes 
and backings withstand washing and dry-cleaning, 
do not stiffen with age. Good processing character- 


In 
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Bonding High-Loft Non-Wovens 


istics, positive product benefits—these are the 
advantages RHOPLEX resins offer you. Write to 
Textile Chemicals Department for complete tech- 
nical information on these versatile materials. 


RO eH ivi 
HAAS 


PHILADELPHIA S, PA. 


—- 
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GPE Controls 


CLOTH 
UIDES 


save time...money... material! 


Choose from 43 models of 
GPE Controls Cloth Guides! 


Sf 


Medium-duty double unit with air 
sensing, positioning rails on tenter 
frame for higher speeds 


a al 


Photoelectric reflected light head 
senses cloth position by following 
printed line or selvage. 


Light-duty unit with air sensing, ap- 
plied to examining machine. Similar 
unit is used in tubing operation 


Highest-speed tentering with mini- 
mum selvage and no mis-pinning. 


Speed up printing operations while 
you keep accurate side register. 


Non-clog air sensing head (patented) 
never touches cloth, works perfectly 
with all kinds of materials—linty, 
dusty, abrasive, high-pile, sized, wet 
or dry. 


Light-weight or open-weave materi- 
als, such as lace, scrim, and gauze, 
are easily guided, as well as heavy 
materials such as carpeting and 
canvas. 


Can be set to guide on the nap of 
carpeting, velvets, and other high- 
pile materials. 


Cloth edge position, porosity, opac- 
ity, or reflectance sensed by air or 
photoelectric heads. 


Slit without side trim! 


Hydraulic actuation for unlimited 
power and speed, high frequency 
response. 


Engineered for the textile industry by 
specialists in industrial automatic 
controls. Designed for long life and 
minimum maintenance. 


Subsidiary of 
General 
Precision, Inc. 


ATTACH COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD FOR FREE CATALOG 


GPE Controls, Inc. 


260 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Gentlernen: 


Please RUSH me your Catalog EG84, describing GPE Controls 
cloth and web guiding systems. | am particularly interested in 


applying cloth guide control to a 


(type of machine) 


Cc] Have your technical representative call. 


stuffs with excellent general fast- 
ness properties and no change of 
shade to red under incandescent 
lighting. Phorwite BA is an optical 
brightener with high affinity for cel- 
lulosics, even near the boil, making 
it useful in peroxide bleaching; its 
high solubility makes it valuable for 
printing white discharges. Another 
optical brightener, Phorwite REU, is 
principally recommended for com- 
bined application with a resin finish 
in one bath. (E-3) 


Nonresinous Wash-Wear Finish. 
General Aniline & Film Corp. has 
developed a new, nonresinous finish 
which combines and crosslinks cellu- 
lose molecules. Though it is applied 
on conventional finishing equipment, 
it requires a mild alkaline catalyst, 
thus lessening the chance of harmful 
fiber damage. Known as “Ganalok,” 
the finish has been adopted by the 
Phillips-Van Heusen Corp. for use in 
the new Century Vanalux shirt, 
which will appear on the market this 
fall. Van Heusen is offering it in 
seven different styles with an un- 
conditional guarantee of wash-and- 
wear performance for the life of the 
shirt. Since the finish does not itself 
polymerize, the fabric remains soft. 
Other advantages of the shirt are: 
high wet and dry crease recovery 
(through one finishing application); 
resistance to repeated home and 
commercial launderings (chlorine 
bleaching), without development of 
odor; and permanency of white. 
Trials are under way to extend use 
of Ganalok to oxford and colored 
fabrics for shirts, and studies are 
being conducted to apply it to 
printed and colored cotton dress fab- 
rics, and to rayon. (E-4) 


New Dyes from General. Two new 
dyes in the Supralan (neutral dyeing 
metalized acid) range are now avail- 
able from General Dyestuff Co. 
Supralan Brown RB-CF features 
good fastness to light and to wet 
treatments. It is especially recom- 
mended for dyeing full, rich self 
shades of chocolate brown, or for use 
in combination with other Supraians. 
Supralan Black GGL-CF offers clean 
black and gray shades on wool, silk, 
and synthetics; it features economy 
in full shades and a direct dyeing 
cycle with full fiber protection. 
Three new Rapidogen blacks have 
also been announced by General: 
Black GG Solution, Black JF Solu- 
tion, and Black GRW Solution. These 
are stabilized azoic compositions of- 
fering individual shades for printing 
high quality blacks on cotton or 
rayon. (E-5) 

Continued on page 152 
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Here’s how you get fast, convenient delivery with... 


Mathieson Caustic Soda 


The secret is flexibility. Do you order by rail? Olin 
Mathieson has eight producing plants and shipping 
points (with a ninth under construction strategi- 
cally covering the industrial East. You get fast de- 
livery and save inventory investment because out 


plants are close to you 


Do you order by truck? Not only do you benefit 
from actual plant proximity but, in addition, Olin 
Mathieson schedules its truck delivery. This means 


we can time shipments wien you need them. 
What’s more, Olin Mathieson is the only producet 
that ships 73% caustic soda in trucks . . . which 
gives you a saving in shipping weight combined 


with convenient delivery. 


If you need caustic soda to your specifications . ., 
if you want it fast and conveniently . . . check 
Olin Mathieson as a source. For information, write: 


Olin Mathieson, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


—~) F 
CHEMICALS DIVISION QJ IM 


MATHIESON Chemicals—Ammonia + Carbon Dioxide * Caustic Soda * Chlorine * Hydrazine and Derivatives * Hypochlorite 


Products * Methanol * Muriatic Acid * Nitric Acid * Soda Ash 


Sodium Bicarbonate * Sodium Chlorate * Sodium Chlorite 


Products * Sodium Methylate * Sodium Nitrate * Sulfur (Processed) * Sulfuric Acid * Urea 
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CWL 


For Improved Level Dyeing of Wool 


The finest level dyeing assistant available! 

Reduces the rate of dyeing and results in a marked 
improvement in the level dyeing properties of acid 
milling dyes. 

Dyeing can safely be commenced at higher temper- 
atures, thus reducing the overall dyeing time. 

Enables acid milling dyes to be applied under acid 
conditions. 

Improves compatibility of acid milling dyes, allowing 
dye combinations previously considered unsuitable. 
No reduction in fastness properties. 


Send for application data and sample. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO. INCORPORATED 


55 Canal Street, Providence, Rhode Island «+ Est. 1815 

A Subsidiary of Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, England 
West Coast Representative: Chemical Manufacturing 
Company, Incorporated of California 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 





Newest ideas in 
colorful treatments 


Koppers dyes are right for every fiber 


tensified research programs, Koppers dyes have attained 


Quality color in modern living is of utmost importance. 
To achieve consumer-pleasing shades of vibrant, long- 
lasting color—regardless of individual fiber character- 
istics—-count on dependable Koppers dyes. 

From a wide range, you can select the quality dye that 
will meet the most stringent requirements. Through in- 


excellent processing characteristics for good build-up, 
even exhaustion and outstanding leveling properties. 
Whatever your dyeing problem, contact your Koppers 
representative. Our technical service and laboratory 
facilities are always available. VMA 6408 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. cremica. 


~ Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


KOPPERS 
WwW 


IN CANADA: Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd., Toronto, Canada - 


BRANCHES: Providence, R. |. + Philadelphia, Pa 
Columbus, 


(FORMERLY AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS) PLANT: Lock Haven, Pa. 


* Paterson, N. J. * Chicago, Ill. + Charlotte, N. C. + Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Ga. + Los Angeles, Cailif. 


Montreal, Canada 





New dyes, chemicals 
(from page 148) 


Nonmigrating Vats. A fuil line of 
Carbanthrene vat dyes with mini- 
mum migration tendencies, giving 
clear, bright shades on cotton and 
rayon where top fastness is desired, 
available from the National 
Aniline Division of Allied Chemical 
Corp. The represent an im- 
provement in Nationa! Aniline’s 
existing range of vats. (E-6) 


is now 


dves 


New Reactives. Two new reactive 
dyes in the Cibacron line have been 
announced: Cibacron Blue 2R is red- 
dish in tone, and is described as 
“the economical of all reactive 
blues.” Cibacron Brilliant Red 2GP 
is metal-free and said to be out- 
standing for printing and pad-steam 
applications: it is also of interest for 
the Thermofix process. (E-7) 


most 


Adhesives for Foam-Binding. A 
new range of adhesive compounds 
based on acrylic interpolymer latices 
has been announced. The compounds 
were specifically developed for bind- 
ing poivester or polyether foams to 
fabrics. The manufacturer, Aico Oil 
& Chemical Corp., reports that with 
these latices there is no foam loss as 
in fusion processes, no outlay for 
equipment, a more flexible 
hand for the product, and the possi- 
bility of doing piece goods in odd 
(E-8) 


special 


sizes 


Half-Tone Resists. Sandoz, inc., 
has announced a resist printing proc- 
ess for its Drimarene-Z dyestuffs, to 
give strongly contrasting half-tone 
shades. Glucose or Lyogen DK are 
the resisting agents used, and the re- 
sist pastes can be printed under or 
over the other print colors. (E-9) 


Colloidal Silica. A new acidic high- 
purity colloidal silica dispersion, 
Nalcoag 1034A, is being marketed by 
Nalco Chemical Co. The salt-free 
silica sol is miscible with a number 
of organic solvents and has a pH 
range of 2.6 to 3.6. Among suggested 
uses is the increasing of fiber-to-fiber 
friction. (E-10) 


New Nylon Dye. Nylanthrene Red 
4RL, a neutral dyeing red for nylon, 
replaces the previous Nylanthrene 
Red 2 RWF, because of its brighter 
shade and superior fastness to light, 
according to Althouse Chemical Co. 
Tinctorial strength has been stand- 
ardized so that the new dye may 


usually be directly substituted in 
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formulas for the old. (E-11) 


PVA Latex. Availability of a fine- 
particle-size polyvinyl acetate-multi- 
polymer latex for imparting stiffness 
to woven and nonwoven fabrics has 
been announced by Shawinigan 
Resins Corp. The new emulsion is 
said to be unique among PVA emul- 
sions in that it does not form a con- 
tinuous film when dried at room 
temperatures—it must be subjected 
to moderate heat treatment. to 
coalesce the resin. (E-12) 


New Acid Yellow. Eenzyl Fast 
Yellow RLE, a neutral-dyeing acid 
dye, dyes wool, silk, and polyamides 
to a bright, slightly reddish yellow 
It can be applied from an acetic acid, 
ammonium acetate, or neutral bath, 
according to Ciba Co., Inc., the 
manufacturer; and materials’ to 
which it is applied can be discharged 
to white. (E-13) 

Weighter for Cottons, Synthetics. 
Fullness of body and weight are im- 
parted to cotton and synthetic fab- 
rics by Ecco Weighter OVD, says the 
manufacturer, Eastern Color & Chem- 
The product is a witer- 
granular solid, completely 
compatible with softeners, finishiaz 
oils, and most other auxiliaries, and 
effect on shades of 
and a moderate 
(E-14) 


ical Co 
soluble, 


has a minimum 
colored fabrics 
amount of stiffening 
Three fast 
manufacture, 
available only as diazo 
salts, are now offered by 
Chemical Co. The _ three 
diazotizable bases—Orange RD Base, 
Bordeaux BDC Base, and Black K 
Base—are said to have excellent fast- 
light, mercerizing, 
and hot pressing 


Fast Color Bases. new 


color bases of Swiss 
heretofore 
fast 


Crescent 


cole yr 


chlorine, 
(E-15) 


ness to 


Prevent Edge Raveling. Ecco Rib- 
bon Finish, a new product of Eastern 
Color & Chemical Co., is a highly 
condensed thermoplastic resin which 
gives a stiff, wiry finish to synthetic 
fabrics. Its binding properties make 
it valuable for preventing edge ravel- 
ing, as well as in organdy finishes 
on synthetics and silk. (E-16) 


New Amacron Dyes. The Chem- 
ical and Dyestuffs Division of Kup- 
pers Co. recently unveiled a rane 
of 14 colors, known as Amacrons, 
which are suitable for application ts 
polyester fibers (Dacron, Tortrel, Ko- 
del, Vycron, etc.) under all existing 
conditions of dyeing and printing. 
Belonging to the disperse family of 
dyestuffs, their chemical structures 


are complex and of molecular size too 
large for entry into the acetate fiber. 
Their chief characteristic is the com- 
bination of brightness and fastness 
In shades of blue, orange, and red, 
particularly, they exhibit excellent 
fastness to light, washing, dryclean- 
ing, perspiration, and crocking, wet 
and dry. 

Available as insoluble powders and 
in liquid form they are suitable for 
pressure dveing (no carrier is re- 
quired); for printing and Thermosol 
dyeing, where fastness to sublimation 
is imoortant; and fer dyeing blends, 
cellulosic and wool 
fibers practically unstained. They 
build up well to deep shades and of- 
fer complete exhaustion. They offer 
cost advantages in application, espe- 
cially in dark and 
(E-17) 


since thev leave 


browns, grays 


navies 


Aftercoppering Direct Dye. Cupro- 
fix Black C-FBL Pat. is a new, 
aftercoppering Sandoz 
dvestuff for dyeing fashionable 
bluish blacks on cellulosic fibers. It 
has lightfastness and_ stability 
to resin finishing. Suitable for pad- 
ding and for 
ture dveing. (E-18) 


—— “Son 


homogenous, 


£0 d 


process high-tempera- 


Vigoureux printing 


(from page 136) 


creases with increasing dye concen- 
tration, even when the time of 
steaming is extended to 15 or 30 
minutes. This is, of course, mani- 
fested by greater than a proportion- 
ate amount of bleed-off in the rinse 
and soap liquors. In general, the 
heavier strength prints failed to re- 
flect a buildup commensurate with 
the increased quantity of dye used. 
Nevertheless, contrast between the 
printed and unprinted segments of 
the fibers was very good. 

The thiodiglycol acts as a potent 
solvent for the dye in the printing 
paste. Color value is enhanced 
through its use. 

Progressive lowering of the chrom- 
ium fluoride content from 2.0 to 
0.1% in pastes containing 1.0% dye 
resulted in a gradual decrease in the 
degree of metalization; fixation of 
unmetalized dye was very poor. In 
pastes containing higher dye con- 
centrations, an increase in chromium 
fluoride content is probably desir- 
able: 2.5% chromium fluoride has 
been used with 5.0% dye. 


Oxalic acid is used in the above 
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paste to inhibit premature chroming 
of the dye. The low pH which it im- 
parts to the paste also enhances dye 
fixation. 

The function of sodium chlorate is 
to inhibit reduction of azo groups in 
the dye molecule by the wool during 
steaming. 

An addition of 10.0% diethylene 
glycol as a humectant to the above 
paste did not affect the degree or 
speed of fixation of “Pontachrome” 
Blue Black RM. 

Preconditioning of the chrome dye 
pastes for 45 to 90 minutes at 130 F 
before printing proved advantageous 
toward rapid steam fixation. Exten- 
sion of the preconditioning time over 
1% hours, however, adversely af- 
fected fixation. No adverse effect was 
apparent on storage of the print 
pastes for one week at room tem- 
perature. 

High-spot tests also indicated that 
selected “Capracyl”’ neutral-dyeing 
premetalized dyes could be fixed in 
light shades by means of a short 
steaming, i.e., about five minutes. 

—- -@— 


Nylon and Tyrex 


(from page 141) 


adhesive although it 
was discovered after tire dissec- 
tion that treated were 
more uniformly coated with rub- 
ber than were the nylon and 
Tyrex. Mr. Klein speculated that 
this might have significance at in- 
creased mileages. 

6. The upper sidewall region 
was found the weakest in the 
Nevada test where the lower side- 
wall, or flex, region was the weak- 
est in the New York test—a dif- 
ference which Mr. Klein felt was 
almost certainly explained by in- 
flation levels and speed. 

In summarizing, Mr. Klein said, 
“It would now seem apparent 
after rather thorough tests of tires 
run under normal and severe con- 
ditions, that currently popular tire 
cords—both nylon and Tyrex— 
maintain their strength integrity 
almost indefinitely in well de- 
signed, quality tires and the idea 
that they gradually weaken to a 
point where failure is inevitable 
should not be given credence. In 
short, nylon and Tyrex are both 
very adequate materials for tire 


isocyanate 


cords so 
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cord—perhaps better than had 
been generally realized.” 


The outlook for 
polypropylene 


Gilman S. Hooper, director of 
research and development of Her- 
cules Powder Co.’s Fiber Develop- 
ment Department, reviewed the 
physical and chemical properties 
of Prolene, a polypropylene fiber 


WET PROCESSING 


manufactured by Hercules, and 
discussed the work his laboratory 
has done in evaluating its proper- 
ties for new uses and in trying to 
overcome the problems that beset 
this potentially low-cost fiber. 
Such properties as high wet and 
dry strength, inertness to water 
and chemicals, low density, and 
high abrasion resistance have been 
largely responsible for the in- 
creasing consumption of polypro- 
pylene fibers in such uses as 


ropes, nettings, and upholstery 


extra-fast desizing! 


ig J\ 


Why do so many experts prefer EXSIZE? 
because of controlled uniformity 
because of high heat stability 
because of high enzyme strength 


Order EXSIZE 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
PABST BREWING COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





WET PROCESSING 


fabrics. During the last year, ap- 
proximately 10 million pounds of 
polymer were used in the produc- 
tion of polypropylene fibers in the 
U.S., and the Hercules plant alone 
will have a capacity of 10 million 
pounds by mid-1961. 

Complete imperviousness’ to 
water and absence of chemically 
reactive groups, however, make 
polypropylene a difficult fiber to 
dye. The Hercules laboratory has 
developed a fair range of light to 
medium colors, but relatively few 
systems give colors that meet fast- 


ness requirements to washing, 
light, crocking, and dry cleaning. 

A group of disperse dyes has 
been found which generally give 
good leveling properties and good 
resistance to crocking, but only 
fair resistance to dry cleaning, 
washing, and light, with generally 
poor exhaustion. 

A group of azoic dyes has also 
been found which give brightness 
with full penetration and good 
wash and crock fastness, and fair 
to excellent Perclene fastness. 
Light fastness in this group varies 


Cuts Original Cost and 
Maintenance Cost! 


Larger batches and less maintenance are produced by high temperature 
. .. to 325° F, full flow separate reversing valve, and 0 — ring seals. 
All pumps are mechanically sealed and construction is rugged. Type 
304 or 316 stainless. 

Request complete details today. 


VENANGO ENGINEERING CO. 


8311 TORRESDALE AVE., 


PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. 


PHONE: DE 8-6300 
Southern tatives: Industrial Equipment Co. 
aecmamumiees 1411 Johaston Bidg. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone: 333-0937 


from 20 to 80 hours in Fade- 
Ometer testing. 

Vat esters in light shades ex- 
hibit good fastness to light, fairly 
good wash fastness, and acceptable 
fastness to dry cleaning. Excellent 
unions can be obtained on blends 
with cotton. 

A limited group of vat dyes can 
be used to produce light shades of 
good fastness to light, wet process- 
ing, and dry cleaning. But these 
dyes are difficult to level, and in 
heavy shades crock seriously. 

Sulfur dyes have been used 
with some success both in the 
Hercules laboratory and in the 
mills. 


Some of the better dyeings have 
been accomplished, Mr. Hooper 
stated, with a selected group of 
mordant dyes applied to light- 
stabilized Prolene fiber, in medi- 
um to deep shades, with good fast- 
ness to washing and dry cleaning 
and crocking, but generally with 
only a light fastness rating of 20 
Fade-Ometer hours. 

Best results in printing, of 
course, can be obtained with pig- 
ment printing systems in light to 
medium shades. 

Prolene can be processed on all 
standard processing systems. Al- 
though the static problem is under 
control, consistently excellent per- 
formance has not yet been 
achieved on staple fibers. 

Pointing to possible uses of Pro- 
lene, Mr. Hooper expressed en- 
thusiasm for its potential in 
rayon/Prolene blends. He demon- 
strated with slides the advantages 
of Prolene in rayon blends as con- 
trolling shrinkage in washing, as 
increasing tear and_ bursting 
strength, as increasing abrasion 
resistance, and by imparting a 
crisp and “cottony” hand. Since 
these fabrics were not heat-set, 
Mr. Hooper said that even greater 
improvements could be realized in 
the above properties by stabilizing 
treatments. 

Another promising field for 
polypropylene fiber is in pile fab- 
rics, particularly in carpets, be- 
cause of low density which offers 
high coverage, and _ toughness 
which offers excellent wearability. 
Prolene also shows good resistance 
to soiling in carpets but the fiber 
is somewhat slow in recovering 
from compression. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 





cut your costs 
on ‘repeat’ clean-up jobs 


Send for this FREE bulletin 
containing a wealth of 
money-saving information 


Oakite has worked with the 
textile industry for more than 
50 years, and here is the result: 

Here’s a bulletin that covers 
every phase of mill maintenance 
... from cleaning spinning frames 
to washing floors... to stripping 
and preventing rust. 

In words and pictures, here 
are the facts on Oakite “job- 
matched” methods .. 
ways that slash through cleaning 
time and toil... give you top- 
notch cleaning efficiency. 

For your FREE copy of this 
fact-filled bulletin, drop a post- 
card to Oakite Products, Inc., 
26C Rector Street, New York 
6, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


. modern 
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fanaa 
years’ leadership in industrial cleaning 


17 KEY JOBS 
How to clean: 


looms 

spinning frames 
knitting machines 
floors 

reeds 

heddles 
harnesses 

drop wires 

air conditioners 
humidifiers 


Jaquard loom 
heads 


knitting machine 
heads 


slasher drums 
dye kettles 
bobbins 
spools 

tenter chains 


NEW! Cationic 


FOR THE FIRST TIME... 
A NON-YELLOWING 
cationic SOFTENER 


Luxuriously smooth . . . that’s the way fabrics feel 
when finished with Softener GW. 

Softener GW is Procter & Gamble’s great new sof- 
tening discovery. It was developed especially for use 
on “sensitive” fabrics that require a truly smooth 
hand... materials for baby clothes, lingerie, sweaters, 
hosiery, high count percale sheets . . . satins, fine 
dress materials, cottons, rayons and synthetics. Fab- 
rics finished with Softener GW have an almost un- 
believable softness and silky smoothness that can 
give you the competitive edge you’ve been looking 
for. Get all the facts and see for yourself. 


ANOTHER GREAT PRODUCT FROM THE TEXTILE RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES OF PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Mail this coupon for full information to: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Specialty Products Department 
Textile Finishes Section, P.O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


Please send full information on SOFTENER GW. 
Nenre——— — — $$ 
Cy 
8 
Cb yf a LON CS HO $< 
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Supreme Quality 


Hosiery Finishing 
through Turbonizing 


for perfection in fit..in wear..in elasticity..in appearance 


Automation comes to hosiery finishing with the new Turbo Dye Boarder. 
Four operations are combined in one processing cycle called Turbonizing 
— preboarding, dyeing, and impregnating, postboarding, and drying. 
Production capacities are up. Two operators produce 160 to 170 dozen 
pairs in an 8-hour shift. Snags and pulls are virtually eliminated through 
greatly reduced handling. 

The Turbo Dye Boarder is being used in profit-conscious mills in over a 
dozen countries throughout the world for fast, efficient, fine quality fin- 


ishing. Find out why .. . bulletin on request. 


LURBU 


TURBO MACHINE COMPANY, LANSDALE, PA. 
Telephone: ULysses 5-5131 


Licensed Builder for Spain: Argelich, Termes y C. 4: Tarrasa, Spain 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 
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R. D. Brackett 


Exclusive 


Pies in full-fash- 
ioned knitting are expensive and 
not to be taken for granted and 
ignored. Needle consumption 
alone can mean the difference be- 
tween profit and loss, and every 
precaution should be taken against 
smashes and unnecessary needle 
breakage. 

Needle smashes cost hundreds of 
dollars, and many smashes are 
caused by the knitter’s careless- 
ness or by a malfunction of the 
machine that can and should be 
eliminated. Safety devices can 
play an important part in pre- 
venting costly damage. 

The first consideration when a 
smash occurs is to determine the 
cause, then take steps to prevent 
a second occurrence. There is a 
safety device for almost every 
major smash that usually occurs 
on full-fashioned machines, 

The three most common and 
costly smashes are due to the 
picot, frictions slipping, and the 
catch bar failing to properly en- 
gage. Most of the damage and 
cost from any of these can be con- 
tained and practically eliminated 
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if the proper precaution is taken 
beforehand. 


Stop Picot Smashes. There is an 
electrical device available that 
will stop the machine if the picot 
bars are not properly locked. This 
is one of the most effective and 
least expensive devices available 
to prevent picot smashes. With this 
safety device it is virtually im- 
possible to smash a machine with 
a picot bar unlocked, 

The picot safety switch is sim- 
ple. It consists of a sleeve cam on 
the right end of the picot shifting 
rod and a Micro switch. The 
switch is mounted on a stationary 
part of the machine. The cam is 
so designed that when the machine 
is in the narrowing position, picot 
bars raised, it is inoperative. 

When the picot bars are down 
and in the locked position, the 
picot rod is shifted to the left 
away from the Micro switch. If 
the bar is down but unlocked, the 
sleeve cam is against the switch 
plunger, and the machine cannot 
be turned on in this position. 

Since the right end picot bars 
work against the left end picot 
bars, the right end bars cannot be 
locked unless the left end bars are 
locked. Therefore, if either end of 
the picot bars is left unlocked the 
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With these safety devices 


they can be practically 


eliminated 


machine cannot run until they are 

either raised or locked in the 

proper position for the picot. 
Continued on page 160 


LEFT: Electrical device for preventing picot smashes. RIGHT: Carrier tubes for preventing friction slippage and catch bar jumping. 


MICRO SWITCH 
SLEEVE CAM =H) f 
PICOT ROD 
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KNITTING SECTION 


Set sinker cams deeply enough. . . 


Gore 


Use this check list to 
keep them at a minimum 


by Paul E. Howard 


Exclusive 


—_ about four per 
cent of the average half hose mill’s 
production ends up as gore mend- 
ers, and mending adds about six 
cents per dozen to the cost, gore 
menders are important. Their 
causes spring from many condi- 
tions, and since most of the con- 
ditions occur at operating speeds, 
they cannot be detected by turning 
the machine by hand. But they 
can be minimized, and here is a 
check list that will help: 


1. Operate the machine within 
the speed limits recommended by 
the manufacturer. 

2. If the yarn mouthpiece has 
been worn or polished to remove 
any roughness on the lower shelf, 
it should be refitted or replaced. 
In refitting, a closed latch on a 
needle should barely touch the 
mouthpiece. 

3. If a yarn lever is too long, 
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Gauge stitch cams properly. . . 


the yarn will not feed from the 
corners of mouthpiece, thereby 
causing the yarn to be fed into the 
needles too low. Yarn sometimes 
will get under the latch of the 
needles. 

4. Proper needle alignment is 
important on any type of machine 
and especially important when 
knitting heel and toe. This would 
cause birdeyes, cuts, and dropped 
stitches in the gore line. 

5. If the latch ring is too high, 
yarn would be fed in such a way 
that some needle hooks miss the 
yarn, and it would put excess drag 
or pull on the yarn. 

6. Worn stitch cams are usually 
nicked. This causes excessive 
needle vibration and uneven 
stitches. 

7. If the top needle guard cam 
is worn excessively or has been 
polished too much, needles will be 
too high at the mouthpiece area, 
thereby allowing the yarn to get 
below the spoon of the latch in- 
stead of the hook as the needle is 
pulled down by the stitch cam. 

8. Grooves in the latch ring are 
caused by latches being closed in 
the latch ring. Any obstructions 
that could close latches should be 
removed. Any time a latch is 
closed while knitting heel and toe, 


Fit mouthpiece exactly. . . 


menders CAN be 


damage is done to the latch ring. 
Excessive speed (especially on 
Banner machines) causes latches 
to close at the wrong time. 

9. Cracked porcelains in the 
take-ups will snag heel and toe 
yarns, thereby causing the take-up 
to function improperly. 

10. Too little or too much take- 
up in the yarn causes take-up wire 
to bounce and draw an excessive 
amount of yarn through the take- 
up, making an accumulation of 
slack yarn between yarn lever and 
needles. 

11. The spring on the take-up 
should be adjusted according to 
machine speed, yarn weight, and 
size of heel or toe pocket. 

12. If the sinker head is worn 
excessively, the sinker cap will be 
too loose on the head, making it 
impossible to deliver the sinker to 
proper depth at all knitting stages. 

13. Badly worn slots will cause 
the sinkers to be loose in the slots, 
and when the stitch is drawn by 
the needle, fabric will be drawn 
into the slot and trapped by the 
sinker, causing cuts in the gore. 
Bent slots will cause sinkers to 
bind and make dropped stitches in 
the gore. 

14. Worn sinker cams, or cams 
that have been polished too much, 
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Remove cracked porcelains. . . 


Adjust pick lip accurately. . . 


controlled 


cannot be adjusted to deliver the 
sinker deep enough to bring the 
stitch inside the needle circle. Un- 
less the sinker is pushed down 
deep enough, the stitch will be 
broken over the top of the needle 
as the needle rises after passing 
under the stitch cam. 

15. Bumper screws must put the 
sinker at its deepest point, which 
should put the back of the throat 
of the sinker even with the back of 
the needle. Also, the needle should 
be on the upward motion to re- 
lieve the pressure from the stitch, 
thereby making it easier to cast 
off. 

16. The pick head should be as 
close to the cylinder as possible 
without touching and should swing 
away from the cylinder after con- 
tact with the needle. The lip of 
the pick should be at right angles 
to the needle level, and the lip 
should be about the gauge thick- 
ness of the needle butt below the 
knitting level. The pick lip should 
be wide enough to accommodate 
about the thickness of two needles. 
It should raise the needle high 
enough to clear the center needle 
guard cam at least 1/32 inch. 

17. Worn or broken cylinder 
walls prevent the pick from func- 
tioning as it should and cause the 
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needles to bind as they are lifted 
upward to the picks. 

18. Loose needles are thrown 
much higher by the pick action, 
thereby causing closed latches. If 
they are too tight, pick damage 
and needle breakage result. Either 
straighten the walls or replace 
cylinder. Sometimes the cylinder 
can be turned 180 degrees to cor- 
rect the trouble. 

19. Picks not picking short 
needles high enough produce 
breakage on the center needle 
guard cam and latch damage on 
the corners of the shelf of the 
mouthpiece (see Item 16). 

20. When widening picks pull 
needles too low, latches will be 
closed where the widening picks 
pull the needle the lowest, thereby 
causing the latches to be closed 
inside the latch ring when needles 
are releveled for knitting action. 
Remedy is to move the pick away 
from the cylinder or to bend the 
pick slightly upward. 

21. Picks flicking needles down 
after picking action is corrected by 
twisting the pick head to contact 
the needle butts while the needles 
are on top of the stitch cam when 
the pick returns to its lowest po- 
sition. 

22. Check yarn lever wires and 


KNITTING SECTION 


Keep side sinker cams "polished". . . 


Remove worn, bent stitch ring slots. . . 





EKNITTING SECTION 


Watch for static from crossed belts. . . 


lifters and their connections to be 
sure all yarn levers are held even 
to prevent the inactive needles 
from contacting them. 

23. Improperly gauged 
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stitch 


Keep latch rings level, concentric. 


cams produce poor fabric and may 
be remedied by regauging or re- 
placing stitch cams. 

24. Demagnetize parts on a 
commercial and inexpensive de- 
magnetizer. Check crossed belts 
and/or power bleed from line shaft 
motor for static electricity. 

25. Use medium weight oil on 
fine-gauge machines (200 needles 
and more) to prevent oil from 
getting into the latch slot and sub- 
sequently closing latches. Viscosity 
of any needle oil should be 
checked before buying a large 
stock. SAE 30 viscosity is usually 
satisfactory. 


Stop smashes 


(from page 157) 


End Friction Slippage. As to 
friction slippage and catch bar 
jumping, the answer lies in safety 
carrier tubes. This is an important 
item. The safety tube is designed 
and made to swivel or snap off in 
case the tube should pass over the 
top of a sinker. It is about 95% 
effective. The per tube is 
small compared to the cost of 
sinkers, needles, labor, and waste 
accompanying a serious smash. 

There are two types of safety 
carrier tubes, The swivel type 
(shown in diagrams) and the snap- 


cost 


off type. Both are good but the 
swivel type is more effective. 

The swivel type is made so that 
in the event it crosses over a 
sinker that is out or in the for- 
ward position, it will be turned up 
and run above the remaining 
sinkers in the head. This type of 
carrier rarely results in serious 
damage to needles or sinkers. 


The snap-off type carrier tube 
is also good, but is not as effective 
as the swivel carrier. This tube is 
designed to snap off above the 
sinkers in case of a mishap, but it 
does not always do so. If a tube is 
defective and strong enough it 
can result in a smashed head of 
needles and sinkers. Two or three 
defective tubes out of thirty or 
thirty-two heads is not uncommon 
and is quite expensive. 

Many smashes are caused by the 
main chain hanging up and bend- 
ing the links in the chain. There 
is a simple and inexpensive de- 
vice available that will stop the 
machine should a bent link pass 
under the chain levers or over the 
chain drum. 

The main chain safety device is 
quite simple; it consists of a 
Micro Switch and will stop the ma- 
chine in the event that a bent link 
or button out of line should pass 
over the chain drum. 

There is the ever present hazard 
of jamming the narrowing fingers 
should they be racked too far. 
This hazard too is easily elimi- 
nated by an electrical switch. The 
author claims invention of this 
safety shortly after the innovation 
of the loopless toe made on the 
full-fashioned machine. We were 
constantly plagued with smashes 
at the end of the set due to the 
narrowing being racked in too far. 
I worked out this device and in- 
stalled it on a machine at the 
David Baer Hosiery Mill, Rock 
Hill, S. C., and it was, to my 
knowledge, the first of its kind. 
Since then, it has become widely 
used and very effective. 

There are other safety measures 
and devices existing and available 
for various hazards that exist and 
result in smashes or serious dam- 
age to the machine. In case of a 
smash or breakdown, it is well 
worthwhile to investigate and ob- 
tain or devise an arrangement to 
prevent it happening again. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 





Custom trucks and trays speed knit goods handling 


# AN INGENIOUS executive at 
Bergman Knitting Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., recently devised a unique 
“high-bundle” truck for knitted 
goods which carries a much larger 
load than the trucks they were us- 
ing. 

The company manufactures qual- 
ity sweaters for men and women, in 
addition to other knitted goods. Vol- 
high, and over 300 of these 
trucks are now used 
goods through the various 

These include cutting, 
trimming, first examination, 
pressing, final examination, folding, 
packing, and shipping. At each op- 
eration, trucks are unloaded and re- 
loaded 

Previously, standard 
were used, but these 
capacity for bundles. Consequently, 
a great number of trucks were 
needed and plant aisles became con- 
gested. This reduced efficiency down 
to the point where the company’s 
management looked for a solution. 

Martin Orliner, a Bergman vice- 
president, came up with the idea of 
a floor truck with three high sides 
and one 12-in. drop side. With such a 
truck, Mr. Orliner reasoned, bundles 
could be packed nearly twice as high 
and still be trucked easily. Also, op- 
erators and floor personnel could 
load and unload bundles through the 
drop side, saving them from over- 
exertion and unnecessary fatigue. 

The idea was heartily endorsed by 
company president Ingram Bergman, 


ume is 
high-bundle 
to move 
operations 
sewing, 


floor trucks 
had a limited 
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so Mr. Orliner contacted National 
Vulcanized Fibre Co. who supplied 
an initial order of the high-bundle 
trucks to fulfill his requirements. 
The mill reports that one-third 
fewer trucks are now required to 
handle production. This has con- 
siderably reduced aisle congestion 
and speeded the flow of goods. 


Example of Ingenuity. 
Bergman executives took a second 
look some time ago at receiving 
trays used beneath knitting machines 
and came up with another novel im- 
provement. 

Normally, receiving trays are pur- 
chased in a size that fits between the 


Another 


KNITTING SECTION 


modate knitting machine legs. 
ae mx garg Mt ‘ 


machine supports. Sometimes, fabrics 
are too wide for these trays and do 
not fit inside neatly. Machine op- 
erators then have difficulty handling 
the goods. 

To solve this problem, Bergman 
requested a specially-designed tray 
from the same firm that supplied the 
high-bundle trucks. This tray is 
similar to a standard vulcanized 
fibre tray except that it is indented 
at the sides to accommodate the ma- 
chine’s supporting legs, as shown in 
an accompanying photo. Even the 
widest material can be handled ef- 
ficiently by the machine operators 
and, more important, goods cannot 
spill out on the floor. 


How much stretch is there in a stretch sock? 


eTHE ANSWER to this question is 
contained in a manufacturing stand- 
ard just announced by the Com- 
modity Standards Division, Office of 
Technical Services, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
The standard, known as Com- 
mercial Standard CS234-61, Stretch 
Socks and Anklets, became effective 
for the hosiery industry February 3. 
Its use is voluntary, but the Com- 
modity Standards Division expects it 
will be adopted almost universally. 
The standard, sponsored by the 
National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, was prepared in co- 


operation with the industry to pro- 
vide for definite stretch allowances. 
For example, if the label on a pair 
of men’s socks reads “Sizes 10 to 
1114,” the foot of the sock should 
stretch to 14% inches, or three inches 
more than the largest size indicated 
on the label. On the other hand, the 
“unstretched” length of the foot of 
the sock should be smaller than the 
smallest size indicated on the label— 
in this case 91% inches or shorter. 

Similar requirements are provided 
for stretch socks and anklets for in- 
fants, children, misses, boys, and 
women. 





ANOTHER RECENT COCKER 
GH SLASHER INSTALLATION 


Cocker Slashers handle every conceivable type of yarn. The A new installation at 

slasher shown here is sizing warps for upholsteries, stripes, COLUMBUS FIBER MILLS 
patterns, and plain and will accommodate beams from 36” 

to 128” without projecting spindles. Columbus, Ga. 


The Cocker GH Slasher is unquestionably the World’s most efficient and most modern slasher. Only Cocker 
offers full-length, heavily-girted frames of compact and accessible design which permit sustained speeds 
up to 184 ypm with practically no vibration. Only Cocker offers the revolutionary Torque Tube Drive* 
which eliminates stretching, greasy chains, noisy, dirty sprockets, and troublesome splined shafts. These and 
other valuable features found only on Cocker Slashers back up our claim of producing “TOMORROW'S 


SLASHING TODAY”. 
Now, and for years to come, no other slasher will be more capable of heavy, high speed, quality production 
on all types of fibers. Write for illustrated catalog today. 


*Pat. Pending 


COCRER MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


A: IN MEXICO: PLANT & OFFICES 
IN CANAD at Gente, th. €. WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS 
Contact W. S. Clark Ing. J. Via, Jr. AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE 
Montreal, Canada 1. La Catolica 45-911 MAILING ADDRESS: WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 
Oxford 7-2242 Mexico, D. F. Gastonia, N. C. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 





HOW OTHERS MANAGE 


What you should know about sliver can springs 


&> Interest in “Profit Leak? Could 
Be Wrong Roving Cans” (TI for 
Feb. 1961, pp. 67-69) proves it a 
timely topic. Here a reader sup- 
plements the discussion on roving 
can springs, evaluating five types 
which are commercially available. 
—The Editors. 


For YEARS it has been 
customary for the textile industry 
to buy sliver cans from sales 
representatives who also sell the 
springs with the sheet metal lid 
attached to use in the cans. And 
for years there was only one type 
of spring available. 

This type spring, Figure 1 [page 
166] is known as the regular 
type spring. This spring coil starts 
from a single point and has no 
means of stabilization at the bot- 
tom of the spring. 


A Brand New Contest 


Win $100 
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Sometimes it is referred to as 
the peg-leg type because it rests 
on a point rather than on a flat 
surface. 

For many years this 
only type spring used, 
though different mills specified 
different lifts for them, actual 
tests show that in many cases the 
lifts specified were never accom- 
plished by the spring. Neverthe- 
less, since springs in sliver cans 
were necessary evils, and because 
the mill often had no way of 
checking the lifting capacity, the 
springs were used—the benefits 
varied considerably. 

In Figure 1 it is self apparent 
that the bottom of the spring is 
free to shift to any side of the can, 
thereby causing the metal top to 
become _ unleveled, or biased. 
Naturally a tilted top causes con- 


was the 
and al- 


siderable clearance between the 
lid and the inside of the container 
and allows the sliver to by-pass 
the top and enter the bottom of 
the can. 

Likewise, when this sliver is re- 
moved, the stock which has by- 
passed the top would cause pinch- 
ing, stretching, or breakage and 
leave the extra sliver in the bot- 
tom of the can as waste. 

Figure 2 shows a spring with 
the regular top but with the spring 
having a full coil at the bottom of 
the can. There are a great many 
of these springs operating today. 
It has improvements over the 
spring shown in Figure 1. In this 
case, the spring is wound to con- 
siderably less diameter than the 
can itself, and, therefore, it can 
still shift at the bottom and cause 
the lid to tilt. When this occurs 


Get Busy Now - Win $100 


Every kink, short-cut, time- 
saver, or quality improvement 
suggestion entered in the con- 
test will be paid for at current 
space rates immediately upon 
acceptance, and the $100 award 
will be made to the winner as 
soon as all entries are judged. 

The contest rules are simple: 

& All contributions must be 
postmarked not later than mid- 
night, August 15, 1961. 

& No limit to the number of 
entries an individual may sub- 
mit in any one contest. 


® All entries paid for upon 
acceptance — no waiting. Extra 
payment for photographs that 
are usable. Extra consideration 
is also given kinks accompanied 
by legible pencil sketches or 
drawings. 

® Entries must not have 
been published previously and 
must not be submitted to any 
other publication. 

® Send your contest entry 
to: The Editors, TexT1Lz Inpus- 
TRIES, 1760 Peachtree Rd., N.W., 
Atlanta 9, Ga. 





DK-149 PRESS ROLL COVERING 
NO-732 TAKE-UP ROLL COVERING 


These Armstrong roll covers 
won't mark finest fabrics 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 





Photo courtesy of Crompton & Knowles, Inc. 


When you weave loom finished or other fine fabrics, you can’t afford marks or creases that can cause 
seconds. e¢ Avoid that risk—and still maintain good control of the fabric—by using Armstrong 
Accotex synthetic rubber roll covering on loom take-up and press rolls. ¢ Accotex NO-732 Take-Up 
Roll Covering is specially compounded to give up to twice the holding power of ordinary rubber. It 
provides a firm, steady grip even on high-count fabrics. @ Accotex DK-149 is a sponged-rubber- 
and-cork material for press rolls. It is springy and resilient and maintains take-up tension uniformly 
from selvage to selvage. It won’t pack down or develop high spots even after years of service. @ Test 
this combination of Accotex take-up and press roll material on your looms soon. Your Armstrong man 
will be glad to make the arrangements. Call him or write Armstrong Cork Company, Industrial Divi- 
sion, 6605 Ivy St., Lancaster, Pa. 


‘Armstrong LOOM SUPPLIES 
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Figures | - 5. Cross-section sketches of five sliver cans, each of which is equipped with a different type of spring. 


the results are similar to the ob- 
jectionable ones obtained from the 
first type. 

Figure 3 shows the same spring 
as Figure 2. However, an extra lid 
has been added at the bottom of 
the spring to keep the spring cen- 
tered in the can. With this design, 
the spring can no longer shift in 
the container. But it is possible 
for the spring to bow or jack- 
knife and cause the top to tilt. 
When this occurs, again unsatis- 
factory conditions exist. 

Figure 4 shows a spring with a 
full coil in the bottom of the can 
and of a coil diameter slightly less 
than the container. This type 
spring offers advantages over all 
previous ones because the chances 
of the top tilting or the spring 
jackknifing are held to a mini- 
mum. This type would, therefore, 
offer considerable improvement 
over all others. 

Figure 5 shows a piston type top 
with a full coil in the bottom of 
the can, a coil diameter slightly 
less than the container, and with 
the spring extended beyond the 
top of the can. This is specifically 
designed for high-speed drawing 
coilers. 

This top has a clip welded 
across the center hole to provide 
a means for adjusting the piston 
top to the proper height. A string 
tied between the clip and the bot- 
tom of the spring coil, acts as a 
check or stop. 

On high speed coilers, the piston 
lid has to be above the can for the 
lid to be adjusted against the coil- 
er head properly. When so ar- 
ranged, the coilers will start build- 
ing the proper pattern because 


166 


there is a slight pressure against 
the coiler head. 

This also prevents the sliver 
from slinging off the lid. Accord- 
ing to several drawing machine 
manufacturers, as well as textile 
engineers, the piston type top is 
considered a must. 

The ever-growing tendency is 
towards larger diameter cans as 
well as increased heights. And, 
naturally, as the size of the con- 
tainer is increased, the spring’s 
lifting capacity will have to be in- 
creased accordingly. It is not un- 
common for these extra large con- 
tainers to require lifts of 100 
pounds or more—the size of these 


cans vary up to 30” diameters and 
48” heights. Naturally, when high- 
poundage lifts are required, it is 
more satisfactory to use one spring 
instead of several springs. This in- 
crease in load requires larger wire, 
and in some instances this wire 
size goes up to 3%” diameter and 
larger. 

We use only oil tempered wire, 
and this type wire has less tend- 
ency to lose its load lifting capaci- 
ty than does cold-drawn wire. 
And, including these extra heavy 
requirements, we manufacture all 
types of springs and tops as well. 

E. J. EADDY 
Sunray Company 


Problems you can help the armed forces solve 


The National Inventors Council, 
Dept. of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., publishes a pamphlet en- 
titled Inventions Wanted by the 
Armed Forces in which currently 
are listed some 60 needed inven- 
tions, or developments, affecting 
the defense of the United States. 
If you think you have problems, 
take a look at some of these con- 
fronting our defense directors. 

Needed are: extremely smooth 
surfaces for application to wings 
and bodies of low-drag aircraft 
employing suction boundary layer 
control. . . . must be capable of 
retaining its smoothness qualities 
during service operations (and we 
thought aluminum was smooth!); 
a dumb satellite with a trailing 
wire or screen which acts as a 
scatter reflector similar to superior 


natural meteor trails; a high-en- 
ergy projectile that will burst on 
functioning into a controlled num- 
ber of particles aerodynamically 
shaped to give them maximum 
speed (killing power) over a range 
much larger than that now ex- 
perienced (present shell splinters 
are just that—non-pattern splint- 
ers that drag heavily at the air, 
lose speed too quickly); a means 
of triggering antipersonnel mines 
that will be effective over several 
feet (at present, trip wires must 
be used or mines placed thickly); 
a light-weight means of rendering 
aircraft fuel harmless upon impact 
and thus avoid the fuel fires so 
often accompanying crashes—must 
be foolproof, incapable of being 
set off accidentally as in flight, 
and must be applicable to rotary 
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as well as to fixed wing aircraft. 

Had enough? Try this one for 
size: a high temperature seal cap- 
able of operating in a pressure 
range of 25,000 to 60,000 psi and 
be usable in both dynamic and 
static applications. 


These are just starters. If you 
are interested in more detail, the 
Department of Commerce is eager 
to send you the booklet. And we 
need everybody’s help, really for 
these issues are pressing ones. 

THE EDITORS 


Special wrench speeds F-F knitter repair 


THE EDITORS: 

Since the plate that holds the 
friction arm in place on a Read- 
ing knitting machine is fastened 
from underneath with four bolts, 
it is a difficult place to reach. But 
it must be done when installing or 
replacing the arms, for example. 

There are two bolts up front 
that must be placed in the plate 
at the same time, then put into 
place underneath the friction box 
where the carrier rods are. 

Since there is such a small space 
in which to get the bolts started 
by hand, I welded (brazed) a 
small piece of 24-gauge metal to 
the jaw of a %%” wrench, com- 
pletely closing one face of the 


leaving the jaws 
looking something like a small 
shovel. When it is slipped into 
place on a bolt head, the shovel 
supports the bolt to keep it from 
falling through the wrench. 

I put a small amount of gasket 
shellac (chewing gum will do) on 
the threads to help in lining up the 
bolt, then I place the open end of 
the “shovel” or “cradle’’ wrench 
on the bolt heads and start them. 

There are so many places on 
full-fashioned machines in which 
bolts must be started from the 
bottom that I have made us a set 
of wrenches from 3%” to 1%” that 
I keep separate just for such work. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 1293 


wrench and 


Patterned Schreiner roll aids nylon tricot finishing 


THE EDITORS: 

As is well known, the Schreiner 
calender roll was developed pri- 
marily to impart a silk-like luster 
to cotton fabrics. Essentially, the 
Schreiner engravings modify the 
shape of the fiber by providing it 
with a larger number of surfaces 
lying in different angles to each 
other. As light strikes these sur- 
faces, it is reflected by them to 
produce a silk-like luster. 

In the case of silk, these surfaces 
are provided at the time the co- 
coon-thread is spun; each broad 
side of the silk fiber acquiring in- 
numerable surfaces which appear 
at different angles to each other. 

It is interesting to note, in 
glancing through an early pub- 
lished work*, in which some his- 

*Pages 130-138, Mercerization, A Prac- 
tical and Historical Manual, published by 


—— and Company, Ltd. 1903, Lon- 
on. 
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tory of the Schreiner invention 
appears, that modifications of the 
Schreiner process came about (not 
long after a patent was issued to 
Schreiner in 1895) to extend its 
application. 

One modification, for which an 
English patent was granted in 
1901, may have some significance 
to present day Schreiner calender- 
ing of nylon tricot where opacity 
is the chief desired property. The 
patent was granted for a method 
of obtaining designs on the cloth 
by engraving the Schreiner roller 
with a flower or other pattern. 
Thus, the design may appear as a 
lustered figure on a dull ground, or 
vice versa. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 1308 

(For more detail on Schreiner 


calendering, see TI for April, 1961, 
page 144.—The Editors) 


~ 
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Cloth inspection box 
for weavers 


THE EDITORS: 

This is a cloth inspection box 
that can be fastened to a wall or 
column in the weave room to help 
weavers, smash hands, and super- 
visors. On it, misdraws or hard-to- 
see defects show up plainly, and it 
is especially useful in checking 
head ends when a new warp is 
started. 

The box is made of wood, with 
sloping glass top, and is illumin- 








Weed Case ~~ 


| 
: 


ated from within by one or more 
lamps or fluorescent tubes con- 
trolled by a toggle switch. The top 
can be hinged for easy access to 
change the lamps or for cleaning. 

Dimensions may be adopted to 
suit the local scene. Whatever the 
length turns out to be, the box 
should be about 12” high in the 
back and about 18” deep. Slope it 
to leave about 8” height to the 
front. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 1298 


Tape flags cloth defects 


The use of colored tape #267 to 
identify flaws in finished fabrics 
has now spread to the grey room 
where short tabs, affixed to the 
selvage of the cloth, signal any 
imperfection during further proc- 
essing and grading. 

The tight gripping tape is fast 
and easy to apply using a special 
tabbing dispenser. The dispenser 
automatically turns the end of the 
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Figure | 


tape under to form a tab, Figure 1, 
so that the identification marker 
of tape will extend beyond the 
selvage of the folded or rolled 
cloth, Figure 2, for easy spotting 
by the grader. After the process- 
ing and grading are completed, 
and if desired, the operator can 
easily remove the tape by a quick 


Figure 2 


lifting and pulling motion. 

Actual figures from one mill in- 
dicate that each inspector exam- 
ined 700 yards of cloth more on 
each shift after switching from the 
former sewing method to tape for 
their selvage markers. Further, 
the total cost for 100 tape-marked 
flaws was about five cents. 


“I dreamed, | trained, | flopped” 


THE EDITORS: 

This is a sort of day dream, per- 
haps, but while I am at it I might 
as well voice my experience with 
a smoke mask that I once bought 
for my men to use in fighting dust 
pit fires. 

We thought we 
very good 


had trained a 
fire control crew, and 
in a normal situation they did per- 
form as skilled fire fighters. But 
one day a section man “goofed” 
forced us to ring the 
department for help, a 
crew proudly had never 


and almost 
city fire 
step my 
taken 
Our dust pit was an oid one, not 
plastered to the ex- 
picker room floor 
that roofed it. Charred from count- 
less fires, the floor timbers seemed 
close to dropping 
brick supports. 
the floor was 


even 
posed 


cover 
wooden 


dangerously 
away from the 
Actually, though, 
sound. 

One afternoon near five o’clock 
we were purring nicely 
enough. I getting my desk 
cleared of all last-minute reports 
before going home. The second 
shift had finished their picker 
cleaning schedules on time and 
had started up without incident. I 
had just checked the opening room 
to be sure we had enough cotton 
laid down to last the night. 
Everything was in order, with a 


along 


was 
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trusted regular operator on duty. 
He waved goodnight as I left... 

Our fire siren shattered the 
quiet with a single rising wail, the 
sound I dreaded most. Down in 
the opening room Joe was in 
trouble, and with 25,000 pounds of 
opened cotton lying about he 
wasn’t taking long to tell us he 
had a fire going. 

Sirens frighten me, and I in- 
stinctively scrambled from my 
chair and moved toward a point 
midway between my opening and 
picking rooms where I could best 
check on my crew activity. 

Joe took his thumb off the siren 
button and moved quickly to shut 
off his line of blenders. Inside the 
vertical opener, where the fire had 
started, a sprinkler head burst and 
quickly knocked the fire down. 
Joe’s danger had passed. 

The sound reached the picker 
tender and he reversed stride in 
midair to reach the switch that 
controlled his distributor—no use 
spreading the flames into the hop- 
pers. He then stopped the feed on 
all his pickers and ran for the fire 
hose near his condensers. 

Every fixer, grinder, section 
man, and second hand in the card 
room dropped his chores and sped 
to his appointed place — all but 
one. 

Two went to join Joe in the 


opening room; four moved in with 
the picker tender; one would en- 
ter the dust pit and wet the place 
down with a sprinkler nozzle. 

The picker tender pushed a lad- 
der under one of his condensers 
and began throwing armfuls of 
smouldering cotton over the side 
of the conveyor. Someone turned a 
spray nozzle on it and it looked 
like the danger was over. 

I asked a second hand to check 
on Moody in the dust pit to make 
sure the place was wet down in 
order. Then I saw Moody hover- 
ing in the distance a long, long, 
way from the picker room—still 
out in the card room to be exact. 
There wasn’t a second to lose, al- 
ready fifteen of them had passed 
since Joe had hit the “panic” but- 
ton. I went for the new smoke 
mask resting in my office and 
strapped it on as I entered the dust 
pit stairs. As I threw open the 
door, I knew we had muffed this 
one. 

The fire had passed through the 
condenser and had ignited the 
thick pad of waste on the floor. 
The smoke was so thick I could 
see only the dim circle of flames 
spreading away from the area di- 
rectly under the exhaust line from 
the condenser. 

The building was old, and brick 
piers dotted the floor. The fire, 
fanned by 21,000 cubic feet of air 
per minute from the picker fans, 
hid in a thousand places, began 
eating away at the charred floor. 
We were eight hours in getting the 
fire put out and our pickers 
started up. When we asked Moody 
why he had delayed in going to 
the dust pit, he only muttered 
something about not wanting to 
be the first man to try out the 
new mask. 

Moody, who had _§ fearlessly 
coughed his way through so many 
dust pit fires, was afraid to try it 
with a protective mask! It had to 
be my fault, for the idea was mine 
in the first place. The enthusiasm 
was mine, the training sessions 
were mine—the whole darn show 
has been mine right up to picking 
the wrong man to use the mask. 

But I can say one thing for the 
smoke mask: I gave it its shake- 
down cruise through two hours in 
a burning dust pit and I never 
once even smelled cotton smoke. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 1309 
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Single-ply cone belts wrecked lap uniformity 


THE EDITORS: 
For a period of five or six weeks 











we noticed that yard to yard 
variation in our picker laps was 
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HOW OTHERS MANAGE 


not good. But the over-all variation 
fell within allowable limits. In 
searching for the cause of such 
variation we checked our pickers 
from end to end without finding 
the seat of the trouble. All sprock- 
ets, chains, etc, were in good 
working order. 

One can examine Charts 1 and 
2 and easily see why we were so 
anxious to iron out that variation. 
We finally did uncover the cause. 

Through routine replacement of 
broken belts, or through routine 
overhauling, our picker fixers had 
changed the cone belts from two- 
ply to single-ply units. The single- 
ply belts were not able to pull the 
sheet of cotton through the picker 
with the same uniformity that the 
heavier belts had given us. 

We switched back to the two-ply 
belts, using chrome-tanned leather 
—immediately the new belts pick- 
ed up the load and carried it with 
ease. That difference is illustrated 
most graphically in Charts 3 and 4. 

Thus it was driven home to us 
the choice of belts for synchro- 
nizer type pickers represents a 
very important decision, The cone 
belts must pull the feed and hop- 
per behind the synchronizer—a not 
inconsiderable load — and con- 
sequently must be heavy enough 
and pliable enough to keep a very 
firm “hand” on the fluctuating 
loads that it must move. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 1303 


THE EDITORS: 

A keyhole saw can be made from 
a length of broken bandsaw blade. 
Insert one end of the blade section 
in a file handle equipped with a 
thumbscrew, and tighten. Have the 
saw teeth pointing back toward 
the handle so the cut will be made 
on the back stroke to avoid bend- 
ing or breaking the blade. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 1302 
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THE FRANKLIN SHEAR- 


e with new accuracy 
e new uniformity 
e new smoothness 


Put a whole new face on woolens, 
worsteds, synthetics, knitgoods and 
high pile fabrics with this new 
Gessner finishing Machine. 


Revolver and knife, anchored to the even cut — every inch of it uniform and 
main frame, reduce vibration and chatter, smooth, We hope you will want to know 
to produce a remarkably accurate and more about the Franklin Shear. 


Richard A. Herard , 
222 Piedmont Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


4 Western Representative: 
Set t 7 % 1 | £ e E. G. Paules & Co., 


rit Southern Representative: 
ae’ 
wy eee 


1762 West Vernon Ave., Los Angeles, California 


Canadian Representative: 
WORCESTER, MASS. W. J. Westaway, 


Montreal, Quebec; Hamilton, Ontario 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 





NEW PRODUCT PARADE 


Please note: Claims made in all of these announcements of new developments are of 
necessity based upon information furnished by the respective suppliers.—The Editors. 


Roving frame offers higher 
speeds, efficiency, quality 


Commercial availability of the 
Saco-Lowell “Rovematic” roving 
frame (TI for May, 1960, p. 145; 
June, p. 91) has been announced. 

Capable of producing 14” x 7” 
packages of roving at a flyer speed 
of 1200 rpm, the frame has a unique 
telescoping spindle which is designed 
to permit doffing without removal of 
flyers. Since flyer legs are tied to- 
gether at top and bottom, dynamic 
balancing is permitted and deflection 
problems are eliminated. 

Another time and labor saving 
feature is the Flyer Auto-Positioner 
—when an end comes down, the 
frame automatically stops with the 
flyers in the best position for con- 
venient piecing up. Each flyer is 
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96-spindle production prototype of the Saco-Lowell “Rovematic" roving frame installed 
in a large cotton mill. Below are close-up photos showing (left) the drafting element 
and tops of the flyers and (right) over-all view of flyers and telescoping spindles. 
Note how legs of flyers are tied together at top and bottom. 


equipped with a rubber nose piece 
which traps twist between flyer and 
drafting element, thereby strength- 
ening the roving in this area; it also 





NEW PRODUCT PARADE 


The Sibilia vacuum cleaner (Tatem Sales). 


forces the twist closer to the nip of 


the front rolls. “Lint-A-Maze" filter (Rockwell-Standard). 


For processing of cotton, synthetics, 


and blends with staple lengths rang- cated in the 
ing from %” to 2”, the frame is winding speed 


Cleans looms better 
with less labor 


With a new vacuum cleaner which 
develops up to 9 lb of vacuum and a 
systematic cleaning schedule, looms 
and other textile processing machines 
are kept cleaner with less labor, con- 
tamination of air by lint or fly is re- 
duced, and quality of goods produced 
is improved. This Sibilia Vacuum 
Cleaning Machine uses a new princi- 
ple to develop the high vacuum and 
the 4.5 hp motor operates on 3-phase, 
220-, 440-, or 550-volt current. 

Tatem Sales Co., Eastford, Conn. 


Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list £-102 


head-end cabinet; (2) 


varied by a PIV 


equipped with the “Tru-Set” top arm (positive infinitely variable) drive j i 
and the completely antifriction FS-2 which is controlled by the builder Self cleaning lint arrestor 
drafting element which provides mechanism; (3) all bobbin and spin- iS very efficient 


versatility and extremely close fiber dle gears are 


contained in sealed 


control. Other drafting elements may housings and, running in an oil bath, A 98% efficient, self-cleaning lint 
be specified to allow production of re self-lubricating; (4) all major arrestor has been developed for re- 
the full range of worsteds, man- components are enclosed and run in moval of heavy concentrations of 


made fibers, and blends. oil. 


Some other construction features Saco-Lowell 


lint and fibrous material from air in 


Shops, Textile Ma- high volume applications. Called the 


of the Rovematic are: (1) all drive chinery Division, Greenville, S. C. “Lint-A-Maze,” the automatic filter- 

components and all adjustments and at mor ta? Writ ing and collection device is available 
Do you wa ore data e supplier or use 

change gears are conveniently lo- _ postage-free card on page 185; list E-101 in a wide range of sizes to meet spe- 


“CONTINUOUS SELVEDGE- 
TRIMMING, CLOTH SLITTING, 


or BOTH SIMULTANEOUSLY 


“|EASTMAN model SMS 


STATIONARY-MOUNTED 


CLOTH SLITTER 


\ 


@ Hundreds in use. Backed by 58 
years of experience in the produc- 
tion of cloth cutting machines. 


@ May be mounted singly, in 
pairs, or spaced as needed. 


@ Knife is sharpened 
while machine is in use. 


Send for Folder 


DEMONSTRATION in 

YOUR PLANT gladly 

orranged. Write, 
wire or call. 


EASTMAN 
|} MACHINE 


_ COMPANY 


BUFFALO 3, WN. Y. 
Telephone 

| Area Code 716 
TL 6-2200 


BE SURE YOU SPECIFY —— 





gives YOU exclusive “air flow” suction to “swallow” more air, 
capture more lint, enable faster front roll speeds. Special 
ring diffusor fan gives widest range of operation at peak 
efficiency. Choice of three discharge arrangements. 


A powerful new “lap fighter.” Unique 
shape allows closer flute positioning 
under front roll. Shorter, wider 
orifice concentrates air stream at 
point of maximum lint generation for 
remarkably good cleaning. 


Instant and effortless two-position 
suspension of flutes permits operator 


D U Fp E yee : pe to work around rolls with both hands. 
oh” oo NN 


Eliminates danger of scratched ori- 
fices which cause lint accumulation. 


PNEUMAFIL CORPORATION e@ CHARLOTTE 8&8, N. C. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 





NEW PRODUCT PARADE 


collected material from the face of 
INEXPENSIVE DRUM ADHESIVE PATTERN MATERIAL the filter media and deposits it in a 
hopper. Three standard hoppers are 
available, for automatic or manual 
collections. Sizes of standard models 
range from 2-10” wide and 4-1” 
high to 21’-1%4” wide and 10’-3” high, 
exclusive of hoppers and other appa- 


ADJUSTING SCREW ratus 


FOR INDEPENDENT ADJUSTMENT i 
OF OPERATING POINT - Rockwell-Standard Corp., Air- 


Maze Div., 25000 Miles Road, Cleve- 
land 28, Ohio. 


Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-103 


Tufting pattern control switch 
ee is accurate, long-lasting 


SHAP“ACTION SWITCHES A roller-lever, snap-action switch 
(BZ-2RW8299-A2) . : 

now on the market is being used as a 
control switch for the patterning 
mechanism on _ tufting machines. 
Designated as Micro-Switch BZ- 
cific air flow requirements from dry materials can be removed from 2RW8299-A2, this switch offers these 
7,000 to 150,000 cfm. Extremely low air by the filtering mechanism, which advantages: (1) inexpensive pattern 
pressure drop and high arresting ef- can also be used in conjunction with drum covered with an adhesive type 
ficiency with velocities of 250 to fine particle filtering equipment. material into which the pattern has 
1900 fpm are features of the new An important element of this lint been cut may be used to produce re- 
machine. Lint, chaff, leather cut- arrestor is a powered sweeper brush quired design; (2) dependable snap 
tings, feathers, and similar wet or device which continuously removes _ action assures switch operation at the 


How Micro-Switch roller lever switches are used to control patterns on tufting machines. 





PRECISION MADE OF QUALITY 
CARD PLATES “ ROLLED STEEL 


- ge GROUND and POLISHED 


CENTER FRONT Smooth, close setting CARD PLATES are necessary 
| for good carding. ALL CARD PLATES should be 
checked periodically for smoothness and straightness. 
Rough plates are ineffective and costly in the Card- 
ing operation. 


JENKINS manufactures CARD PLATES — standard 
or special — for all makes and sizes of cards. Ground 
and Polished — inside and outside. Straight and true 
to close tolerances. 


Why not talk to a JENKINS METAL SHOPS rep- 
resentative about it? They are SPECIALISTS in 
Textile Metal Products. 


JENKINS METAL SHOPS, Inc. 


METAL SHOPS P.O. BOX 1160 
te one GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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NEW PRODUCT PARADE 


same position to provide uniform 
pattern and exact repeat of design 
from section to section; (3) inde- 
pendent adjustment of roller lever 
actuators and switches eliminates 
need for extremely close tolerances 
of drum alignment; (4) there is no 
fire hazard as contacts are enclosed; 
(5) long life. 

Micro Switch, Division of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Freeport, Ill. 


Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list £-104 


Clean-running, easy-to-clean 
spinning drafting element 


The new Robe-ts FC drafting 
element for cotton system spinning 
features a cartridge weighting ar- 
rangement that eliminates all weight- 
ing attachments to the roll beam. 
Having fewer parts, the assembly 
catches less lint and is easier to 
clean. Top rolls are more uniformly 
weighted, weight of spinning frame 
is reduced by % ton, and danger of 
wave action in yarn is removed. 

A versatile, high draft system with 
Posiwate Pendular Arm Suspension, 


Front (above) and rear (right) views of the 
Roberts FC drafting element for cotton 
system spinning. Note in right photo the 
cartridge bar fastened between roll stands. 


the assembly can be arranged to 
process short or long staple cotton 
and synthetic fibers from 1 9/16” to 
3” long. Yarns ranging in size from 
2s to 120s may be produced on the 
new drafting element which is avail- 
able on new Roberts Arrow cotton 
system spinning frames, Roberts re- 
built frames, and as changeover for 


y BRAND 


NEW! 


PIONEER’ 


DURAFLEX REEDS 
FOR HIGH QUALITY CLOTH 


Pioneer's new “Duraflex" construction reeds produce much 
better quality cloth than all metal reeds for two reasons: 
1. There is no distortion in the dent wires; 2. There is no dent 
breakage. 


SUPERIOR NORTH RESEARCH 
BRINGS YOU THESE IMPROVED PRODUCTS 


TRY WEAVE-WELL 740— an excellent product for use with new type 
starch converters—Easy to pump—Gives excellent results on the hardest 
weaves. 


SYN-SIZE and SYN-BIND have gained rapid acceptance—Superior 
size for spun dacron and cotton blends. 


FULL LINE OF WEAVE-WELL PRODUCTS. 


FRANK G. NORTH 


INCORPORATED 


Request a demonstration of this remarkable new development 


today! 


HEDDLE AND REED COMPANY 
P. ©. BOX 10586 ATLANTA, GA. 


P.O. BOX 10573 ATLANTA, GA. 


174 For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 





NEW PRODUCT PARADE 


existing cotton spinning frames. 

The enclosed spring cartridge at- 
taches to a cartridge bar fastened be- 
tween roll stands. A simple cartridge 
lever is depressed to weight or un- 
weight top rolls. For cleaning, the 
weight cartridge lever is depressed, 
the Pendular arm raised, and apron 
roll easily lifted out. Removal of ten- 
sion pins permits top apron and 
cradle to be lifted off. 

Roberts Co., Sanford, N. C. 


Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-105 


Narrow fabrics loom offers 
high production, compactness 


The most conspicuous feature of a 
new narrow fabrics loom is its com- 
pactness—it is only 47” high. Manu- 
factured with a maximum of 20 
shuttles to keep production loss at a 
minimum during stops for breaks or Front view of the Bowser narrow fabric loom. 


reloading, the loom operates at 
speeds of 200 to 250 ppm. Automatic ly. Most of those which move op-_ on the pick and a red light signals 


features of the loom enable an op-_ erate on ball bearings, thus reducing’ the operator. 

erator to handle more of them with power requirements and providing Bowser and Associates, Red Hill, 

less downtime than conventional longer life. If the filling or a warp Pa. 

machines of this type. end breaks or a quill runs out of Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
Parts are simplified and less cost- filling, the loom automatically stops  postage-free card on page 185; list 106 


TOOL 


A good trade magazine, like TEXTILE IN- 
DUSTRIES is one of the most important and 


least expensive tools in your mill. 


H.J. THEILER 


CORPORATION 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. i, Uy Uf 
BENNINGER 4-BOWL-PADDER 


(ONLY MACHINE OF ITS KIND) 


Without new ideas, a company stagnates; 
and TEXTILE INDUSTRIES brings you the 


cream of the new ideas . . . solid good read- 


Circulation of dye liquor for squeezing operations, 
2 - 3 immersions in the dye liquor during the same 
passage, excellent penetration and outstanding 
uniformity, darker shades, no oxidizing necessary, 


i hel ill better. 
a ee ae Pe ee suitable for pad-jig or for continuous work. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


1760 Peachtree Rd., N.W. = Atlanta 9, Ga. 


= 3 WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 
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WE DONT MAKE ALL THE APRONS 


SSD 
ia 
Fat ? Y 1 


tl 
3 


\ . 


| 
But We Make The Best 


TEXTILE 
APRONS 


® Custom Made 

®@ Precision gauged 

®@ Bark or Chrome Tanned Leather 
®@ Absolute Unitormity 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


HUGH WILLIAMS & COMPANY, TORONTO, CANADA—CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
LL ES TE LE, 
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Tenter 
For Your 
Special Needs 


M & W Tenterette: 30”, 80” or 100” long, 
using our No. 12 tenter clip. We build to any 
maximum width, with either straight or hinged 


rails, Serves many uses. 


These short tenters are made only by M & W 
—one of our specialties, developed to answer 


special needs in many foremost finishing plants. 


We can promptly supply full data — advise 
you how M & W Tenterettes, and other devices 
like our Constant Tension Batchers, can fill long- 
felt needs in your plant that no other machinery 
satisfies. Write today for information on — 


V Tenterettes 
V Constant Tension Batchers 


MARSHALL and WILLIAMS CORPORATION 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
West Coast Agents E, G. PAULES & CO. tos Angeles, Calif. 
Canadian Representati 


RUDEL MACHINERY COMPANY LIMITED 
Main Office * MONTREAL, fellli iia 


Ec 


AD. AURIEMAA, INC., 85 Brood S¢., Now York. N.Y. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 





Twister features improved 
package and yarn quality 


A high-speed traverse motion of 
new design, a 12” traverse, and a new 
builder motion are outstanding con- 
struction features of the No. 512 large 
package ring twister which provides 
improved package and yarn quality. 

The builder motion provides pack- 
age construction which gives excep- 
tionally free delivery of yarn in the 
next Ring rail construc- 
tion exceptionally smooth 
traverse motion at speeds up to 5 rpm 
of the builder motion cam. A new 
spindle and swing combination allow 
high spindle speeds with a large 12” 
traverse bobbin. 

Leesona Corp., 
Providence 4, R. I. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-107 


operation. 
provides 


P. O. Box 6088, 


Long-lasting covering 
for wet or dry rolls 


A new material for covering guider 
rolls, pad rolls, bleachery squeeze 
rolls, fulling mill rolls, narrow fabric 
processing rolls, etc., lasts much 
longer than conventional materials. 
Called “Fabulite,” the product has 
outstanding wear resistance, even 
under dry abrasive conditions. It 
also offers good resistance to chemi- 
cals such as aliphatic hydrocarbons, 
starch and sizing 
and wetting 
range: 55 to 85 
thickness: 4%” to 1”. 

Stowe-Woodward, 
Upper Falls, Mass. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-108 


solutions, plasticiz- 
agents. Hardness 
Durometer “A”; 


ers 


Inc., Newton 


Self-unloading washer features 
dependable formula controller 


New models of the Ludell Wheeler 
Washer are equipped with the new 
Model A-600 formula or process con- 
troller, outstanding features of which 
are dependability and simplicity of 
design. Hence, automatic washing 
and dyeing of small lots of textiles 
is possible with the machine which 
offers self-unloading, up to 50 per 
cent faster washing, and lower op- 
erating and maintenance cost. 

The process controller is activated 
by a water-resistant formuia chart or 
disk that resembles a phonograph 
record. Disks are available in several 
colors to facilitate formula identifi- 
cation. A special cutting punch is 
provided for quick and easy prepara- 
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Mill installation of the Leesona No. 512 large package ring twister. 


The Ludell Wheeler Washer. Note the Model A-600 formula controller on right end. 


tion of new disks. 
Ludell Mfg. Co., 5200 W. State St., 
Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-109 


Knits 2 rib borders at a time 


Two rib bandings in any width up 
to 4” may be produced simultaneous- 
ly at high speed on the new Ainslie 


double head border machine, a flat 
knitter available in popular gauges. 
A selective racking chain is pro- 
vided which enables racked and zig- 
zag borders to be produced, as well 
as rib stitch, half cardigan, and full 
cardigan. 

Some construction features: 
bearing carriages equipped with 
springless, trouble-free drop cam; 
front auxiliary cams for casting off 
tight stitches; rear, adjustable crank 


ball- 
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NEW! A CHOICE- 


NYAF CENTER-SUSPENDED 
FAFNIR BEARING ROLLS 


(SINGLE OR DOUBLE) 


SELF-ALIGNING 
BOTTOM ROLL BEARING 
—LUBRICATED FOR LIFE— 

OR 
NYAF CENTER-SUSPENDED 
Rolls with Bearings under Cots 
—Can be Lubricated— 


PROVEN NYAF DRAFTING 
SYSTEM FOR QUALITY 
AND PRODUCTION 


F. A. YOUNG (@) MACHINE CO. 


CHAIN DRIVES FOR 
SACO- mae pegeees 


Ferguson makes Fluted Calender Roll Chain Drives and Driving 
Shaft Chain Drives for the Saco-Lowell Picker. 


We make textile and industrial gears for every purpose to your 
satisfaction. 

For information or quotation contact your nearest Sales Engi- 
neer or write, without obligation, 529 Airline Avenue, Gas- 
tonia, North Carolina. 


MEMBER OF AMERICAN GEAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASSN. 


FERGUSON GEAR COMPANY 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA e TEL. UN4-2626 
¢ avo 


ONE COIER §&; 


EXCELS! 
MeDonoueH 


There are more McDonough large coilers in use than any other 
make. Try one in your mill without obligation and learn why. 


McDONOUGH POWER EQUIPMENT, INC. 
McDonough, Georgia, U.S.A. 


REINFORCED 
PLASTIC 


Trucks, tanks, vats, 
dye buckets, batch 
containers. 


Special containers include dye box on casters, spinning 
doff boxes, conditioning boxes, dye buckets and batch 
containers in 15, 20, 25, 30, 40, 50 and 55 gallon sizes. 
Prices, literature upon request. 


CAROLINA FIBERGLASS PRODUCTS CO. 
510 E. JONES ST. WILSON, N. C. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 





Wildman Jacquard Co.'s 30" diameter Model LHDS-6 knitting machine. 


drive; direct motor drive controlled 
by relay switch and brake stops ma- 
chine quickly to prevent press-offs. 
Ainslie Knitting Machine Co., 740- 
750 Grand St., Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-110 


30” Jacquard knitter makes 
more fancy stitch fabrics 


The 30” diameter Model LHDS-6 
Jacquard knitting machine was re- 
cently developed by the Wildman 
Jacquard Co. to supplant their 
standard Model LH-6 links machine. 
Capable of producing a much wider 
variety of fancy stitch fabrics, this 
new machine is available in cuts 
from 3 to 12% needles per inch. 

All the regular features of the 
LH-6 machine have been retained in 
this revised and improved model, in- 
cluding three-color yarn changers in- 
dependently controlled at each of the 
six feeds, automatically adjusted 
stitch cams for both cylinders at 
each feed, an automatic card control 
automat which provides for auto- 
matic changes from _ separating 
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course to French welt edge to 1 x 1, 
2 x 2, and tubular cuff to body fab- 
rics as required. An automatic oiling 
system and a_ two-speed vertical 
motor drive with jogging features 
are also provided. 

The lower cylinder jack camming 
has been completely redesigned to 
permit the automatic selection of in- 
dividual needles at each feed for 
knit or transfer or tuck or welt. This 
four-position selection potential per- 
mits each feed to form stitch combi- 
nations that were either previously 
impossible to obtain or required the 
use of two consecutive cam sections 
(or feeds) of the LH-6 machine. 

With the Jacquard mechanism 
making the individual needle selec- 
tions, an almost limitless variety of 
self designs, fancy stitch effects, 
color designs, plain and striped fab- 
rics, with or without panels, are pos- 
sible, and all with knit on tubular, 
1 x 1, 2 x 2, or other rib cuffs in- 
cluding: (1) plain jersey body, (2) jer- 
sey design on link-link background, 
(3) designs consisting of areas of jer- 
sey, reverse jersey, links and links 
and cross links and panels of all 
kinds, (4) plain half cardigan or half 


NEW PRODUCT PARADE 


Close-up of tufting machine shows new head- 
er motion by British Tufting Machinery Ltd. 


cardigan background with selective 
stitch designs, (5) 2 x 2 rib in any 
part of the garment, (6) colored float 
fabric with automatic or selective de- 
signs, (7) tuck effects (automatic or 
selective), (8) combination fabrics of 
stitches and color previously con- 
sidered impossible to knit on circular 
links machines. 

Wildman Jacquard Co., 1210 Stan- 
bridge St., Norristown, Pa. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-111 


Tufting machine attachment lets 
untufted backing pass through 


A new header motion which is ap- 
plicable to existing yardage and rug 
tufting machines made by British 
Tufting Machinery Ltd. allows the 
operative to stop the machine, cut 
off any remaining loops on the loop- 
ers, and then disengage the machine 
—with needles in the “up” position— 
while feeding through the backing 
cloth. Thus, an untufted section of 
hessian is passed through the ma- 
chine. 

The mechanism is extremely sim- 
ple, consisting of an electro-pneu- 
matic clutch and an individual elec- 
tric motor drive for the carpet 
backing. A measuring device is 
coupled to the unit which, after a 
length of rug material has been 
tufted, automatically cuts out the 
machine. Operative then “rocks” ma- 
chine to cut off remaining tufts and 
then feeds the backing through. 

On broadloom machines the attach- 
ment is particularly useful when a 
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NEW “LIGHTWEIGHT’’ PERALTA® MACHINE 


with 

Off-set Roll Arrangement 
Doffing Device Attachment 
Hydraulic Pressure 


Write for information. 


Duesberg-Bosson of America, Inc. 
Main Street Jefferson, Mass. P.O. Box 25 
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New construction, with center strength plies of special syn- 
thetic duck. Combines great strength, flexibility and little 
stretch, with smooth, vibrationless operation so necessary 
to today’s high speed, heavy duty frames. 

Furnished endless to your size, or in roll stock for vul- 
canizing on your machines. 


THE RUNNING MATE OF SUPERFLEX CONER BELTING 
Write for Details 


TON-TEX CORPORATION 


31 a Ave., saancameercd ow gg 
1.14451 ):\0) 10 a \ 


Req U S Pat O1F ©: Wieiiiar: Ave 


Serving Industry Over a Quarter Century 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 





length of new backing is to be intro- 
duced into the machine. The end of 
the old backing is sewn to the be- 
ginning of the new and this is then 
fed through the machine without be- 
ing tufted. This reduces waste and 
provides a suitable length of backing 
to handle before tufting begins. 

British Tufting Machinery Ltd., 
Whitebirk Dr., Blackburn, Lanca- 
shire, England. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-112 


Lets you instantly dial any 


tension while yarn runs 


The ‘“Magne-Tense” electromag- 
netic yarn tension system for warp- 
ing, winding, coning, knitting, twist- 
ing, and weaving from creels offers 
better quality of product, better op- 
eration, and saving of time. Using 
direct current which results in vibra- 
tionless operation, this disc type ten- 
sion device, which is easy to install 
on new or existing machines, pro- 
vides precisely uniform magnetic 
weighting for each end, infinitely 
variable up to 100 grams more than 
the normal weight of the top disc. 

Tension for all ends of a full creel 
of 1000 or more is controlled by sim- 
ple dialing at a central panel. Zone 
wiring divides the ends into four 
quarters from front to back of creel 
so that each zone can be adjusted 
independently to progressively reduce 
the tension in compensation for the 
greater distance the yarn is pulled. 
Tension device can be instantly ad- 
justed, while machine is running, to 
get optimum tension. 

Distribution of ends on warper 
beams is uniform from side to side 
when this tension system is utilized; 
hence, there are no ridges and yard- 
age per beam is greater. Elongation 
of man-made filament yarns is 
avoided by the uniform and correct 
tension provided. Use of the tension 
in coning prevents scuffing of the 
yarn; in quill winding harder pack- 
ages can be produced with lower ten- 


New Dyes and Chemicals 
are described in this issue on 
pages 145, 148, 152. Look for 
them each month under 
"Coloring, Bleaching, and 
Finishing Developments," a 
regular feature in TI's Wet 
Processing Section. 
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NEW PRODUCT PARADE 


The Circumferential Paring Machine for synthetic foam, by Falls Engineering & Machine Co. 


sion and yarn does not slough-off. 
Allen Co., Inc., New Bedford, Mass. 


Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-113 


FIBERS & 
YARNS 


Slubbed rayon for silk blends 


Tusson, a cuprammonium rayon 
designed for blending with silk and 
other rayons, is softer and more 
finely and frequently slubbed than 
Cupioni, another cuprammonium 
yarn used mostly in blends with 
cotton. 

The new yarn has a rich, dull 
luster like that of silk. Washability, 
tailorability, and durability of fabrics 
containing it are improved. 

American Bemberg, 261 Fifth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-114 


Glass roving offers faster wet-out 


A new Fiberglas roving provides 
25 to 30 per cent faster wet-out, 
greater drapability and conformity 
to mold contours, and improved lam- 
inate clarity. 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
717 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-115 


Stronger rayon tire cord 
A recently introduced Tyrex rayon 


tire cord that is particularly well- 
suited for heavy-duty tires is 10 per 
cent stronger than present cord and 
has other characteristics which will 
enable production of tires with great- 
ly increased resistance to impact 
failure and fatigue. The new cord 
will be available in all deniers for 
use in passenger car as well as 
heavy-duty truck and bus tires. 

Industrial Rayon Corp., 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-116 


Fast, economical way to make 
fabric backing foams 


Recently developed was a machine 
to fabricate logs of synthetic foam 
into semi-continuous, thin sheets for 
such uses as clothing interlinings and 
rug backing. Designated the Circum- 
ferential Paring Machine, it can peel 
stock from a foam log (up to 84” 
wide and 48” in diameter) into 
sheets as thin as 1/16” at speeds of 
1 to 300 feet per minute. 

A log of foam is placed on the ma- 
chine’s core bar and is then auto- 
matically rotated into the cutting 
head in such a way that a continuous 
sheet of foam is pared or peeled from 
the log. The pared stock is threaded 
between two compression rolls and 
then passes on to a wind-up assem- 
bly which rolls the stock up on a 2” 
or 3” paper core. The pared stock is 
then ready for laminating to cloth. 

Falls Engineering & Machine Co., 
1734 Front St., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-117 
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contrors —> FC-83 


SCREENLESS CONDENSER 


HEAVY DUTY — HIGH PRODUCTION 
SELF-CLEANING CONDENSER 


Model FC-83 


SCREENLESS 
CONDENSER, 


made for 
Heavy Duty & 
High Production, 
has proven itself 
in efficiency & capacity 
production. 








Will handle up to 2000 pounds of fiber per hour through 
ducts approximately 200 feet in distance. 


It contains 2 Doffer Blades and 2 Separator Plates and 
a 16 inch self-contained Fan with 24 inch diameter. 


It will discharge fiber without: 
— Tumbling 
— Rolling or 
— Pilling. 


Inquire about more complete details of this equipment. Call or 


write: 


U. S. Sales Agents: 
PARROTT and BALLENTINE, Inc. 
3440 Augusta Road, Greenville, S. C. 


FIBER CONTROLS 
CORPORATION 


GasTrownsa SORTH CAROTINA 


eeeeeeoea eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeaee ee eee eee e8? 


perhaps one 
of our 
DATA 
SHEETS 
can suggest 

a solution 


For almost every spraying application, 
there’s a Spraying Systems Data 
Sheet that gives useful information 
on suggested installations and types 
of nozzles to use. If you have a 
problem, write and let us know the 
application involved ... and we'll 
send the Data Sheet that applies. 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CoO. 
3272 RANDOLPH STREET « BELLWOOD, ILLINOIS 


And...for complete spray nozzle information, 
write for Catalog 24. 


icf, your capital 


to work... 
FULL TIME 


Your capital can produce maximum 
profits only if you give it the chance for 
maximum turnover. 


You can release capital tied up in accounts 
receivable and accumulated seasonal 
inventories through FACTORING — the 
time-tested method of stimulating capi- 
tal turnover and of controlling the vital 
cash flow. 


Let us tell you how 
your business can gain 
through factoring. 


370 4TH AVENUE, NEW YORK / MURRAY HILL 3-4141 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 





Machines improve elastic sewing operation 
Specifically designed for elastic 
operations on lightweight rayon, ny- 
lon, silk, cotton, and wool flat and 
ribbed knit garments are two new 
sewing machines—the Style 52700 
BR in 8 gauge and the Style 52700 
BS in 16 gauge. Both are plain feed 
machines, with two and three nee- 
dles respectively, and equipped with 
the new upper elastic metering de- 
vice and undertrimmer which will 
handle elastic ranging in width from 
%” to 1%”. Quality of garments 
processed on the machines is im- 
proved since better elastic control is 
provided and trimming is clean. 
Union Special Machine Co., 400 N. 
Franklin St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Do you want more data? Write supplier 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-301 


or use 


Cuts X-2 loom jack stick inventory 


Adjustable jack sticks make it 
possible for one stick to be set to six 
or more positions between the trea- 
dles and harnesses of X-2 looms. Use 
of it substantially cuts inventory re- 
quirements 

G. F. League Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 
125, Greenville, S. C. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-302 


High-lifting electric truck 


A triple-stage mast now available 
on Raymond narrow aisle electric 
trucks in capacities of 2,000, 3,000, 
and 4,000 Ib provides a range of 
elevation from the floor to 208”. 
Among the attachments for it are 
the “Reach-Fork” which reaches into 
the storage rack for a load and hy- 
draulic clamps for handling bales and 
rolls. 

The Raymond Corp., Greene, N. Y. 


Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-303 


Polyethylene-lined burlap tubing 


Burlap tubing bonded with poly- 
ethylene (Poly-Bel-Tex) is available 
for packaging of roll goods. The 
plastic is heat-bonded to the fabric, 
is free from contaminants, and may 
be obtained in a variety of thick- 
nesses. The tubing is bias sewn to 
facilitate tightening it around rolls of 
cloth, etc. 

Burlap Tubing Manufacturers, Inc., 
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2719 N. Edgemont St., Philadelphia 
34, Pa. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-304 


Reproduces reports, designs at low cost 
The new “Copymaker” duplicating 

machine is a complete, dry-process 

unit that is especially suitable for 


ne 


> 


small office use. It copies anything 
translucent in any size up to 11” x 
17”. Simple, two-step copying opera- 
tion can be done in normal daylight. 

Copymaker Co., 3597 Lee Rd., 
Cleveland 20, Ohio. 


Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-305 


Heats make-up air needed in plant 


Seven “packaged” air make-up 
units are available for use wherever 
outside air must be brought inside 
the plant to replace air exhausted in 
processing operations. Available in 
units for supplying from 20,000 to 
80,000 cfm, they are fitted with rec- 
tangular gas burners that use natural 
or manufactured gas to heat incom- 
ing air to 80 F. Enclosures are in- 
sulated to eliminate condensation. 

J. O. Ross Engineering, Div. Mid- 
land-Ross Corp., 730 Third Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-306 


Nylon travelers are harder, more rigid 


A recently developed process for 
treating color-coded and natural- 
color nylon travelers for spinning 
and twisting provides greater rigidity 
and surface hardness. Consequently, 
these new plastic travelers last longer 
and there is little loss because of 
travelers flying off rings. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co., 159 Aborn 
St., Providence, R. I. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-307 


Box designed for conveyor use 


Versatility, durability, ease of han- 
dling, and maximum utilization of 
space are advantages to be derived 
from a recently announced vul- 
canized-fiber box which has a bottom 


NEW PRODUCT PARADE 


that makes it suitable for use on any 
type of conveyor—roller, belt, or 
skate wheel. Named the Tote-Con- 
veyor Box, it is rigidly reinforced 
around the top edge with compound 
steel top rail and equipped with 
steel-reinforced hand holes. 

William Bal Corp., 947 Newark 
Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-308 


How to cut inventory of hose couplings 

A new hose coupling assembly is 
designed so that only one size is re- 
quired for each hose I. D. regardless 
of hose O. D. Known as the Band-It 
“Piggyback” Tri-Lokt hose nipple, 
it may be used for hydraulic hose 
(double braid and single braid), steam 
hose, and all types of hose which 
require a positive lock to the hose 
nipple. Five sizes are available— 
V4", 3%”, 1%”, %”, and 1” I. D. 

Band-It Co., 4777 Dahlia St., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-309 


Speeds roll goods packaging 


With a burlap tubing which is 
sewn on a bias to provide two-way 
stretch, roll goods can be packaged 
in less than half the time required 
for doing the job with flat burlap. 
Also, the resulting package is neater, 
and there is no waste. Designated 
Bel-Tex Fit-Rite Burlap Tubing, the 
material fits over the cloth or car- 
pet like a sleeve. Open ends are 
closed with wire. 

Burlap Tubing Manufacturers Inc., 
2719 N. Edgement St., Philadelphia 
34, Pa. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list £-310 


Portable elevator stacks drums two high 


The “Blue Boy” portable drum 
elevator, with standard forks and op- 
tional interchangeable platform plate, 
barrel grab and dumping device, han- 
dles drums in horizontal or vertical 
positions. Drums may be cradled in 
or placed across the forks for placing 
or rolling on the loading rack. The 
mechanical grab clips barrel when 
pushed against it and will tier drums 
two high with minimum effort. 

Revolvator Co., 2017 86th St., N. 
Bergen, N. J. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-311 


Heaters for do-it-yourself applications 
Heaters designed for do-it-yourself 
applications employ gas, oil, or elec- 
tricity and are rated from 150,000 to 
3,000,000 Btu and 8 to 360 kw. For 
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use in drying, curing, etc., they pro- 
vide up to 900 F delivered air when 
gas or oil is used and 550 F de- 
livered air with electricity. Available 
as packaged or custom-engineered 
applications. 

Despatch Oven Co., 611 S.E. 8th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-312 


V-belt “makings” 

Perforated V-belting, available by 
the foot, can be joined by means of 
a simple fastening device and a 
screwdriver to form a joint that is 
stronger than that now obtained by 
conventional means. There is no 
metal-to-metal contact. Belt fits all 
standard sheaves (made in QO, A, B, 
and C sections), and is available in 
full rolls or handy package assort- 
ments. 

The Rockwood Pulley Mfg. Co., 20 
Crosby St., New York, N. Y. 


Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-313 


Warns of nearly empty sewing bobbins 


A warning system called the Bob- 
bin Monitor flashes a red light to tell 
the sewing machine operative only 
two yards of thread remain on the 
bobbin. Self-powered and self-con- 
tained, it uses the same bobbin re- 
quired by the machine being adapted 
and can easily be fitted to more than 
2000 varieties. 

Bobbin Monitor Div. 
Sewing Machine Attachments, 
94 Searing Ave., Mineola, N. Y. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-314 


of O& W 
Inc., 


All-nylon heel spring shell 


Now available for use on all Drap- 
er looms and C&K “C” and “S” se- 
looms equipped with parallels 
taking a %” diameter heel spring 
shell bolt is an all-nylon heel spring 
shell which offers these advantages: 
longer spring life as there is no 
metal-to-metal contact; longer trou- 
ble-free operation and less downtime 
for replacement as no lubrication is 
required; design prevents heel strap 
from slipping off. 

H. F. Livermore 
Sta., Boston 34, Mass. 


Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-315 


ries 


Corp., Allston 


Surface coater prevents condensation 
“Seculate,” an easy-to-apply coat- 
ing for pipes and other surfaces dries 
to a rock-hard, off-white film and 
prevents condensation on cold pipes 
and other surfaces by a two-way ac- 
tion: surface insulation and absorp- 
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amounts of moisture 
followed by later release as the 
humidity drops. Product may be 
brushed or sprayed onto wood, met- 
al, masonry, and other building ma- 
terials. 

Chemical Concentrates, Fort Wash- 
ington, Pa. 


Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-316 


tion of small 


Truck for drivers who get off frequently 


Recently introduced for lift truck 
applications where the driver is re- 
quired to get off the truck fre- 
quently to pick up orders, inspect 
labels, and assemble lot loads was a 
stand-up type lift truck which is 
available in two models—the C 20 SU 
and the C 25 SU rated at 2,000 and 


2,500 lb capacity at 24” load centers. 
Among features of the gas-powered 
end control machine are water- 
cooled engine, power shifted trans- 
mission with torque converter, and 
swing-out panels for easy engine ac- 
cessibility. 

Clark Equipment Co., Industrial 
Truck Div., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list £-317 


Cradle improves yarn strength, evenness 


Increase in breaking strength and 
improvement in yarn evenness are 
obtained with the Casablancas GX2 
Cradle which is now available on 
Whitin STA changeovers. The cradle 
permits closer settings from nose of 
cradle to bite of front rolls, gives 
support for bottom apron to maintain 
contact with top apron, and provides 
tension on both aprons when in op- 
erating position. Fiber control set- 
tings are easily changed. Only one 
style of cradle is needed for both 
staple and American cotton, and 
longer staples may be run by using 
a recessed knurled roll. 

Whitin Machine Works, 
ville, Mass. 


Do you want more data? Write supplier or use 
postage-free card on page 185; list E-318 


Whitins- 


Group insurance costs too high? 


Controlling Group Insurance Costs 
in the title of a recently published 
32-page manual by A. Garland, the 
insurance manager of a large chain 
of textile companies. Designed for 
use by large or small firms, the in- 
formation is conveniently arranged 
by subjects as follows: hiring prac- 
tices; employee-indoctrination prac- 
tices; maintenance and evaluation of 
records; the medical profession; in- 
surance; prepaid group insurance. 
Control measures suggested are re- 
lated specifically to group hospital- 
surgical insurance. “Although the 
type of coverage in effect may vary,” 
the author states, “the abuse factors 
remain substantially unchanged. Con- 
trol measures suggested for one will, 
therefore, with little or no modifica- 
tion, apply for all.” Published by 
Central Piedmont Industries, Inc., 
207 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte 4, N. 
C. Price: $3.50. 


Industrial relations aid 


Those concerned with preparation 
of labor contracts, submission agree- 
ments, briefs for arbitration, or the 
arbitration process itself should find 
helpful the revised edition (1961) of 
Arbitration of Labor Disputes, by 
Clarence M. Updegraff. The pro- 
cedural and _ substantive develop- 
ments in labor arbitration to date are 
treated in an understandable and 
thorough manner. Published by Bu- 
reau of National Affairs, Inc., 1231 
24th St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 
Price: $8.50. 


History of Dan River Mills 
Mill on the Dan, by Robert Sidney 


Smith who is a professor of eco- 
nomics at Duke University, is a his- 
tory of Dan River Mills, Inc., Dan- 
ville, Va., from its beginning in 1882 
through 1950. The 570-page, cloth- 
bound book provides an _ intimate 
picture of the men and methods con- 
tributing to the firm’s growth. The 
discussions of management, business 
policy, sales organization, and labor- 
management relations (including a 
chapter on a unique experiment in 
industrial democracy) are _ supple- 
mented by statistical series on costs, 
prices, output, wages, profits, and 
finance. Published by Duke Uni- 
versity Press, College Station, Box 
6697, Durham, N. C. Price, $12.50. 
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BOOKLETS @ NEW EQUIPMENT © ADVERTISEMENTS 


Help yourself to free literature 
and more details on any prod- 
ucts mentioned in this issue. 


Instead of writing a dozen manufacturers for literature and 
information on products, services or supplies, simply fill in 
the card below and mail to TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. We'll 
ask the manufacturers to send the material you want and 
we pay the postman. ‘ 

Also below you will find a postage paid subscription card. If 
you have to borrow your copy of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
each month, fill out this card and you will begin receiving 
your own private copy regularly for two years. Under this 
rate, each copy costs you just 114%c! The price on the cover 
is 50c per copy, so you be the judge as to whether this is a 
bargain or not! 


TI pays the postman! 


Gentlemen: 


You may enter my subscription to TEXTILE INDUSTRIES at 
your thrift rate of $3.00 for two years (or if you prefer $2.00 for 
one year). 

Enclosed find $3.00 Send bill for $3.00 


| (Mailing address) 
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5-1 INDUSTRIAL CONVEYORS—Brochure tells how 
“Wendway” powered conveyor can be floor or ceiling 
mounted to save work space, eliminate handling and 
equipment. Union Steel Products Company, Industrial 
Conveyor Division, Albion, Michigan. 


5-2 “HOUSEKEEPING HEADACHES”—Booklet sug- 
gests new ideas, improved ways to accomplish dozens of 
tedious, back-breaking jobs more easily and economically. 
Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 5100 North Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


5-3 SHADOGRAPH SCALES—Catalog illustrates scales 
and weighing equipment for industrial laboratory and 
commercial applications. Utilizes the projected shadow 
image principle. Exact Weight Scale Company, 541 East 
Town Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


5-4 CONTROL SPEEDS AND PROCESSES — Bulletin 
describes how “AIRtrol” enables mills to automatically 
regulate drive speeds of machines and processes by sim- 
ple pneumatic instrumentation. Bulletin G-2500, Reliance 
Electric and Engineering Company, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


5-5 DRIMARENE DYESTUFFS—Folder describes use of 
Drimarene dyestuffs for dyeing cotton and regenerated 
cellulosic fibers by the Pad-Roll process. Sandoz, Inc., 
61-63 Van Dam Street, New York 13, New York. 


5-6 CENTRALIZED LUBRICATION — Six-page bro- 
chure describes centralized lubrication as applied to 
spinning and twisting frames. Completely automatic, 
fully adjustable. Alemite Division, Stewart-Warner Cor- 
poration, 1826 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, II. 


5-7 TROLLEY CONVEYORS—Booklet describes how 
trolley conveyors can reduce manufacturing and handling 
costs, and tells how to select the right trolley conveyor 
for any requirement. Book 2730, Link-Belt Company, 
Department PR, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Il. 


5-8 SURFACE ACTIVE CHEMICALS—Brochure de- 
scribes products and services available to chemical users. 
Hodag Chemical Corporation, 7247 North Central Park, 
Skokie, Illinois. 


5-9 FLOOR FINISH—Booklet tells how to apply newly 
developed, oil-free, Heavy Duty Urethane coating to con- 
crete. G. H. Tennant Co., 721 North Lilac Drive, Minne- 
apolis 22, Minnesota. 


5-10 JET COOKING—Brochure tells how Staley’s auto- 
matic jet cooking system does away with batch starch 
cooking difficulties, providing a continuous flow of 
starch. A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Illinois. 


5-11 CORROSION CONTROL — Folder describes the 
various corrosion control systems available from manu- 
facturer of industrial maintenance coatings. Truscon 
Laboratories, 1700 Caniff, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


5-12 DRY-TYPE AIR FILTER—Bulletin illustrates and 
explains new lightweight filter which satisfies the de- 
mand for a unit of high efficiency, low resistance, com- 
pactness and good dust holding capacity. Bulletin No 
228, Department PD, American Air Filter Company, 215 
Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 
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5-13 WATER HEATING—Brochure describes steam in- 
jection water heating systems for high or low pressure 
steam. Accurate temperature up to 50,000 G.P.H., with 
low cost. Pick Mfg. Co., Water Heater Division, West 
Bend, Wisconsin. 


5-14 CYLINDER BRUSHES—Catalog describes Metlkor 
cylinder brushes and Lifewood wood-backed brushes for 
applying, removing, arranging. M. W. Jenkins’ Sons, Inc., 
444 Pompton Avenue, Cedar Grove, Essex County, New 
Jersey. 


5-15 MULTIFILAMENT YARN DEFECTS—Technical 
bulletin tells how multifilament yarn defects can be de- 
tected with Model A yarn inspector. Lindly & Company, 
248 Herricks Road, Mineola, New York. 


5-16 TEFLON COATED EQUIPMENT—Brochure gives 
instructions for the installation, care and maintenance of 
Teflon coated equipment. General Plastics Corporation, 
55 La France Avenue, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


5-17 COUNTING INSTRUMENTS—Catalog is combined 
with newly developed and organized price list to facili- 


tate selection and ordering of industrial counters. Durant 


Manufacturing Company, 1929 North Buffum Street, 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


5-18 ACRILAN MOISTURE ABSORPTION — Bulletin 
contains graphs showing actual moisture regains of the 
various man-made fibers. Chemstrand Corporation, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York. 


5-18 “PREVENTOL”—Brochure describes the character- 
istics of these non-volatile, chemically stable, and non- 
irritating agents in the processing and preservations of 
textiles. Antara Chemicals, Division of General Aniline 
& Film Corporation, 435 Hudson Street, New York 14, 
New York. 


5-20 PALLETAINERS — Brochure contains condensed 
specifications, special features, construction details of 
Palletainers for all types of materials handling. Union 
Steel Products Company, Albion, Michigan. 


5-21 VARI-SPEED MOTODRIVES—Catalog covers the 
complete line of Reeves Vari-Speed Motodrives, %4 
through 40 hp. Dimension diagrams and charts for over 
100 different assemblies. Catalog G-100, Reliance Elec- 
tric and Engineering Company, 24701 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


5-22 ADJUSTABLE SPEED DRIVES—Bulletin outlines 
an extensive line of adjustable speed drives for applica- 
tion in the 34 to 2500 hp drive range. Louis Allis Com- 
pany, 427 East Stewart St., Department P, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


5-23 CONTROLLERS—Catalog covers complete line of 
ElectroniK controllers, pneumatic and electric. Covers 
new modular design features. Catalog C-15-2a, Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Industrial Division, 
Wayne and Windrim Avenues, Philadelphia 44, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

5-24 AUTO-CALIBRATOR—Booklet describes compact 


portable device for calibrating Lindly automatic yarn 
inspectors. Foster Machine Company, Westfield, Mass. 
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when you count on 


CASTERS & WHEELS 


you can count on 


DEPENDABILITY 


COMPLETE 


Law 


RUBBER TREADS . . . a wide choice of 
treads suited to all types of floors, includ- 


ing Darnelloprene oil, water and chemical- 


resistant treads, make Darnell Casters and 
Wheels highly adapted to rough usage. 


RUST-PROOFED by zinc plating, 
Darnell Casters give longer, care-free life 
wherever water, steam and corroding chem- 
jcals are freely used. 


LUBRICATION .. . all swivel and wheel 


bearings are factory packed with a high 
quality grease that "stands up" under at- 
tack by heat and water. Quick grease-gun 
lubrication provides easy maintenance. 


STRING GUARDS .. . Even though string 
and ravelings may wind around the hub, 
these string guards insure easy rolling at 


‘| DARNE 


CASTER = 
| Owner® 
BL Manual — 


SEND FOR YOUR 


FREE 
MANUAL 


DARNELL CORPORATION, Lp. 


DOWNEY (Los Angeles County) CALIF. 
37-28 SIXTY-FIRST, WOODSIDE 77, LI., N.Y. 
36 NORTH CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
1000 PEACHTREE N. E., ATLANTA, GA. 


BOOKLETS 


a 


| 


ee Oh ne | 


raw stock to roving 

T 10] LUMMUS PEPPER - SHAKER 
et OPENER. Gives complete de- 

tails and pnoteeraghe. Aldrich Machine 

Works, P. 0. Box , Atlanta, Ga. 


T 102 STATIC ELIMINATION. How to 
"a eliminate static safely and in- 
expensively. Simco Co., 920 alnut St., 
Lansdale, Pa. 


T 105 VERSA - MATIC DRAWING 
ia FRAME. Describes drafting ele- 
ments, quality of sliver, r and yarn 
possible. Saco-Lowell Shops, Textile Ma- 
chinery Div., Easley, S. C. 


T 10 SARGENT OPENER. Describes 
- opener with rotary evener and 
stripper. C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., 
Graniteville, Mass. 


T 107 FEATHERTOUCH DRAFTING. 
fe How to get “highest production 
per frame at lowest cost.” Ideal Indus- 
tries, Inc., Bessemer City, N. C. 


T 112 ADVANTAGES OF ALDRICH 
ial PICKERS. Good technical text, 
comprehensive pictures. Aldrich Machine 
Works, P. O. Box 750, Atlanta, Ga. 


T | | NEW CONDENSER TAPE. De- 
- scribes Supr-O-Tape, an im- 
pregnated fabric condenser tape. Benja- 
min Booth Co., Allegheny Ave. & Janney 


St., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 

T | | FIBER METER. Automatic 
- weighing and blending assures 

quality, holds variation to 1%. James 

Hunter, Inc., P. O. Box 298, Mauldin, S. C. 


PIN DRAFTERS. Textile job re- 

ort No. 21 tells how Warner & 
Swasey P Drafters help modify jute 
systems for carpet yarns. Warner & 
Swasey Co., 5701 Carnegie Ave., Cleve- 
land 3, Ohio. 


T-12 


T 121 UNIVERSAL CARD COILER. 
- Literature describes both head 
and base swivel for adjustment. Includes 
data on 90-day free trial. McDonough 
Power Equipment, Inc., McDonough, Ga. 
T 12 RECONDITION OPENING & 
op CLEANING. Bulletin gives whys 
and wherefores of reconditioning your 
opening and cleaning lines. Spec atten- 
tion given to each machine with sugges- 
tions as to parts replacement. Saco-Lowell 


Shops, Replacement Parts Div., Box 327, 
Greenville, S. C. 


T 123 COILER CONVERSIONS. Full 
_ facts on low initial cost con- 
version to larger coiler cans. Lists ad- 
vantages, has complete description. South- 
= States Equipment Corp., Hanipton, 
a. 


T 124 CARD DRIVE. Bulietin 30l-a 
- describes simple, safe, efficient 
individual card drive. Southern States 
Equipment Cerp., Hampton, Ga. 


T 132 PROCTOR SUPER PICKER. 
in Data sheet — details of the 
Proctor Super Picker for use on slabs of 
baled cotton, or wool and _ synthetic 
blends in layers * to 12” thick. Proctor 
& Schwartz, Inc., 7th St. and Tabor Rd., 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


yarn and warp making 


T-201 


applications, 
Corp., Textile Div., 


PRODUCTS FOR SPINNING 
AND WEAVING. Complete line, 
advantages shown. Dayco 
ayton, Ohio. 


T-202 plete popbin guide. Lestershire 
63 ple e. 

Spool Division, National Vulcanized Fibre 
Co., Wilmington 99, Delaware. 


T 20 SPINDLE OIL. “Gulfspin” 
7 sures & excessive wear 
and eliminates spindle wobble. Gulf Oil 
Corp., Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


T 205 HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
ie QUILLER. Lists advantages and 
dimensions of “Autoc ." Terrell Ma- 
on Co., Inc., P. O. Box 928, Charlotte, 


T 208 PACKAGED SPINNER MOD- 
” ERNIZATION. Details on Col- 
lecto-Vac, Open-Aire Creels, Cross-Jet 
Cleaner, Air Conditioning Bahnson Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


T 209 SECTIONAL WARPER. De- 
- scribes full width and sectional 
warpers for knitting, weaving. Robert 
Reiner, Inc., Weehawken, New Jersey. 


b 210 CONICAL RINGS AND FLY- 
* ERS. Complete details and spe- 
cifications. Herr Manufacturing Co., Ine., 
318 Franklin St., Buffalo 2, New York. 


T 2 | | PRECISE WINDING MACHINE. 
™ For winding pineapple or 
straight cones and tubes of synthetics. 
Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass. 


T-212 AUTOMATIC . CLEANING 
ss EQUIPMENT. Working details 
and advantages of the Tri-Rail Cleaner. 
American MonoRail Co., 111 East 200th 
St., Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


T 216 SPINNING FRAME CONVER- 

a. SIONS. Big-package, new frame 

results at half the cost. eadows Mfg. 

oon P. O. Box 10876, Station A, Atlanta, 
a. 


T 2 | 7 COLLECTO-VAC. New develop- 
. ment collects line, fly and 
broken ends. The Bahnson Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


T 219 SPINNING AND TWISTER 
« RINGS. Complete details, pie- 
tures, price list. Whi ille Spinning 
Ring Co., Whitinsville, Mass. 


T 223 FACTS ABOUT YOUR FLYERS 
- AND SPINDLES. Advantages of 
smooth flyer and spindle operation. Ideal 
Machine Shops, Bessemer gy, x. CG 


T 227 SPINDLE OILING MACHINE. 
sy Features and advantages noted. 
Wicaco Machine Corp., 4800 Stenton Ave., 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


T 228 HANDY SPINNING REFER- 
% ENCE. Shows traveler 

sizes of ring flanges. Saco-Lowell 

Parts Replacement Division, P. O. Box 
327, Greenville, South Carolina. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 
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T 229 UNIRAIL UPTWISTER. Higher 
7 yarn quality and better pack- 
ages at faster speeds. Leesona Corp., P. O. 
Box 1605, Providence, R. I. 


T 230 PRECISION TEXTILE WIND- 

ai ING. Tensions and density eon- 

trol for winding rubber cones. Kidde Tex- 

} we Fi aa st Corp., Farrand St., Bloom- 
eld, N. J. 


7.231 omy mamen, entrees 
cations, Yoster’ tauskins "Go Wee, 


T 232 SHORT CUT TO STAPLE FI- 
ei BER SPINNING. Ten steps in 
operation of the Tow Stapler. Turbo Ma- 
chine Co., Lansdale, Pa. 


T 233 WEAVER’S KNOTTER. Instruc- 
_ tions as to use, description. A 
B. Carter, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 


T 234 TEXTILE ROLL COVERINGS. 
™ Describes complete line as well 
as other mill supplies. Armstrong Cork 
Co., Industrial Div., Lancaster, Pa. 


T 239 LARGE PACKAGE TWISTER. 
* Information on new anti-frietion 
Jumbo Twister which carries a 14” bobbin 
with a 12” build. Meadows Mfg. Co., P. O. 
Box 10876, Sta. A. Atlanta, Ga. 


T 24 PACEMAKER TWISTERS. Fold- 
™ er gives details on high produc- 
tion, outlines notable features. Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 


T 24 RING SPINNING FRAME. Fold- 

- er presents d tiom, illus- 

trations and specifications up-to-date 

Simplex ring spinning frames. Davis & 

— Machine Co., North Andover, 
ass. 


T 243 ANTI-FRICTION TWISTER 
5 BEARINGS. Find out how bear- 
ings helped make The Meadows Twister 
almost friction-free. Fafnir Bearing Com- 
pany, New Britian, Conn. 


T 246 BETTER BEAMS. Information 
- on three ways to make better 
beams. Kidde Textile Machinery Corp., 
Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


SPINNING MODERNIZATION. 
Booklet shows how lower costs 
—~ are obtained by 

tion. Roberts Company, 


T-250 


and improved 
spinn modern 
Sanford, N. C. 


T 255 NEW BOBBIN HOLDER. De- 
- tails on streamlined, positive 
latching bobbin holder. Whitehead Die 
Casting Co., 1140 Zonolite Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 


T 256 HUMIDIFIER PROTECTION — 
. Brochure tells how “Rustex” can 
stop rust and corrosion and prevent dis- 
colored water in your humidifying ays- 
tem, Odorless and completely harmless 
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to personnel, or goods. Anderson Chemi- 
cal Co., Inc., Box 1424, Macon, Georgia. 


T-257 ives details of high-precision, 
vibration free Cometsa spindles. Cometsa 
Spindle Co., 666 Fifth Ave., New York 21, 
= = 


COMETSA SPINDLES. Bulletin 


slashing—weaving—tufting 
COUNTING AND MEASURING 


T-301 DEVICES. Wide range of count- 
ing devices for all types of textile ma- 
chinery. Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford, 


Conn. 

T 30 LOOM SUPPLIES. Describes 
- complete line. E. H. Jaeobs 

Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 3096, Charlotte, N. C. 


Pump almost 
anything with 


STAINLESS 


T 304 LOOM PRODUCTION CHARTS. 
He Celluloid card shows yards | os 
loom per week. Ralph E. Loper 0., 


Greenville, S. C. 

T 306 THE STORY OF STARCHES. 
= History and information on 

manufacture and use of starches Nation- 

al starch & Chemical Corp., 750 

Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


T-309 


PENFORD GUMS IN TEX- 
TILES. Describes their excellent 


properties for warp i 


Penick & Ford Ltd., Inc., 


New York 17, New York. 

T 314 LOOM REED BOOKLET. De- 
ses scribes in detail a pg 

reeds. Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 est 

Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


STEEL PUMPS 


@tar 
@tallow 


@ peanut butter 
@ detergents 

@ molasses 

@ waxes 
@syrup 

@fatty acids 

@ insecticides 


@lye 
@glue 


@carbonic acid 


@creams 
@jelly 
@ bleaches 


@ Hydro-floric acid 
@ plastic shortenings 
@ creosote 


@ mastics 
@drugs 

@ alkaline brines 
@resins 
@enamels 

@ petroleum jelly 


@almost anything 
that isn’t solid 


And this is just a partial list of hard-to-handle materials that 
are being pumped daily by Graco Stainless Steel Pumps. 


Graco Stainless Steel Pumps are UL approved and are 
air-powered for complete safety . . . even in explosive 
atmospheres. For complete information on how to safely, 
quickly move your “handle-with-care” materials, direct- 
from-drum, see your Graco Dealer today! 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


@doughs 
@inks 
@ cosmetics 


GRAY COMPANY, INC. 


524 Graco Square 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


See Phone Book Yellow Pages, Spraying, for Graco Suppliers 





LOOM PICKERS. 


. RAWHIDE and PLASTIC 


“N 


Re in SY 
ee, 


LEATHERS 


Send for complete 
information on ALL 
Garland textile 
products. Ask for 
special data on 
new Garland 
plastic loom pickers. 


wW 
relacelire 


MANUFACTURING C¢ 


56 WATER STREET 
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Also manufacturers of 
Nylon and Rawhide 
Hammers and Mallets 


e SACO, MAINE 


BOOKLETS 


| eee 


| 


| onan 4 


T 3 | 4 COCKER EQUIPMENT. Infor- 
- mation on warp sizer, beam 
warper, creels, tensions, back-winders, 
etc. Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gas- 
tenia, N. C. 


T 3 | ~ FORMULAS FOR SLASHING 
7 ARNEL. Includes also informa- 
tion on warping, weaving and quilling. 
Textile Sales Dept., Celanese Corp. of 
America, P. O. Box 1414, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


T 3 | 9 ECLIPSE STARCHES FOR TEX- 
_ TILES. Data sheet describes use 
of thin-boiling starches in the textile in- 
dustry, with particular emphasis on warp 
sizing. ~— and chemical data in- 
cluded. A. E, Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Il. 


T 321 COCKER SLASHERS. Complete 
as specifications and advantages, 
including allied uipment. Cocker Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


T 32 MOUNTS FOR LOOMS. Vinyl 
7 mount eliminates need for bolts 
or paste. Clark, Cutler, McDermott Co., 
106 W. Central St., Franklin, Mass. 


T 32 UNIFIL LOOM WINDER. De- 
“ scribes new concept of filling 
preparation which needs no quilling area. 
; Corp., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, 
mS. i 


T 32 ALIGNING 
~~ structions for 
aligning. Draper Corporation, 
Mass. 


LAYS. Setting in- 
step-by-step 
Hopedale, 


T 325 TRAVELING LOOM CLEANER. 
= Advantages of the new Oscil- 
laire loom cleaner. Parks-Cramer Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass 


T 326 DRAPER REPAIR PARTS 
a CATALOG. Contains [Illustra- 
tions covering all mechanisms and con- 
struction with complete listings. Draper 
Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 


T 328 TEXTILE MACHINERY PARTS 
= CATALOG. Describes complete 
line of Dayeo and Thorobred textile parts. 
Dayco Corp., Dayton, Ohio. 


| * 329 COUNTING DEVICES. Describes 

complete line of counters for 
every application. Trumeter Company, 38 
W. 32nd St., New York 1, New York. 


T 331 STATIC BARS. Humorously il- 
™ lustrates how static can be over- 
come. The Simco Co., 920 Walnut St., 
Lansdale, Pa. 


T 332 CARE OF DRAPER SHUTTLES. 
= Describes how longer, trouble- 
free service may be obtained. Draper 
Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 


FACTS ON NONWOVENS. 
Fact file on non-wovens tells of 


T-346 


new machinery, new methods of han- 
dling fibers, new bonding agents, etc. 
Curlator Corporation, Textile Division, 
East Rochester, N. Y. 


T 347 New DRYING SYSTEM. De- 
ee. scribes high capacity, custom 
engineered drying equipment for tufted 
— Dalton Sheet Metal Co., Inc., Dal- 
on, Ga. 


T 351 AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION. 
> Complete information available 
on automatic stop motion for Titan warp 
tying-in machine. Edda international 
Corp., 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


T 35 BACKING FOR TUFTEDS. How 
bai to get your tufting necessities 
with one telephone call. Fulton Cotton 
Mills, P. O. Box 1726, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


T 355 NON-WOVEN FABRICS. Book- 
* let gives outline of nature and 
history of non-woven and the manufac- 
turing techniques of today. Booklet 56- 
219A. Chemical Div., Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron 16, Ohio. 


T 35 LOOM SUPPLIES. Information 
i on rod lubricant and applicator, 
sponge leather bunter, picker. Garland 
Mfg. Co., 54 Water St., Saco, Me. 


Ta 36 SIZE THAT SATISFIES. Infor- 

mation on getting the correct 
size package for your mill. Also on Bing- 
ham line of slasher rolls. Stodghill & Co., 
716 Ponce de Leon Place, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Mites? 


the “downtown” location 
for businessmen, group 
meetings, or vacationists is 
at Michigan St. at Plankin- 
ton. Only downtown hotel 
with air-cond. guest rooms. 


© Family rates © 3 fine restau- 
rants ® AAA recommended 
© garage and parking lot adjacent 
® close to the Stadium & 
Public Auditorium 


© Radio and TV 
Rates from $6.50 


BR 1-0260 
James J. Stack, 


stay at the 


PLANKINTON 
HOUSE 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 
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T 363 RUBBER COVERED SLASHER 

“ ROLLS. Handy booklet tells how 

to get longer life and better performance 

from rubber covered rolls. Includes data 

on handling storing and grinding. Stowe- 

Woodward, Inc., ept C., 181 Oak St., 
Mass. 


Newton Upper Falls 64, 
T 36 CONTINUOUS STARCH COOK- 
i ER. Booklet shows how the use 
of continuous cookers for starch assures 
accurate control, economy, low main- 
tenance in warp sizing and finishing. 
Clinton Corn Processing Company, Clin- 
ton, Iowa. 


knitting 

T 40 RASCHEL KNITTER. Describes 
= new Raschel-type knitting ma- 

chine. Kidde Textile Machinery Corp., 

Inc., Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


T 406 NEEDLE OIL DOES NOT 
si STAIN. Details on “Gulftex 39” 
developed for pues mills. Gulf Oi 
Corp., Gross & PRR, Pittsburg 30, Pa. 


T 40 KNITTING MACHINES. Infor- 
iy mation on Wildman “TFS” 30” 
single section F-F machines and “AL” 30” 
diameter 32-feed “single purpose” cir- 
cular interlock machine (rib type) 
Wildman-Jacquard Dtv., Draper Corp., 
Hopedale, Mass. 


T 410 “READING” TYPE 60 F-F 
= KNITTING MACHINE. §Infor- 
mation about the new “Reading” 60, 
38-section automatic full-fashione ho- 
siery knitting machine. Write Textile Ma- 
chine Works, Reading, Pa. 


wet processing 

T 50 WEBB GUIDE SYSTEMS. Folio 
* No. EG-84 describes webb guide 

systems for cloth applications. G.P.E. 

CONTROLS, INC., 240 E. Ontario St., Chi- 


cago 11, Ill. 

T 50 FINISHING MACHINERY. Text 
kin and photographs of complete 

line of machinery. Marshall and Wiliams 

Corp., 46 Baker St., Providenee, R. I, 

T 50 WATER ANALYSIS. Includes 
- tables, conversion factors, indi- 

cators, standard solutions. Solvay Process 


Div., Allied Chemical Corp., 61 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


T 504 UREA FORMALDEHYDE. 
< Literature on urea formalde- 
hyde or U.F. concentrate-85. Dept. CUFI- 
29-1. a Div., Allied Chemical Corp., 
40 Rector St., New York 6, New York. 


T 506 CATIONIC SURFACE ACTIVE 
- AGENT. Describes Uversoft 
“D.” Harshaw Chemical Co., 1945 East 97th 
St., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


T 508 PEROXIDE BLEACHING SYS- 
se TEM. Illustrates and describes 
this continuous system. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Electrochemical Dept., 
Wilmington, Del. 
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TEXTILE CHEMICALS. De- 


T-51 scribes leading products for wet 
rocessors. Royce Chemical Co., Carlton 


ill, N. J 
T 5] DEPUMA. Decribes_ odorless, 
= viscous, non-evaporating emu- 
sion for anti-foam. Koppers Co., Inc., 
Chemicals & Dyestuffs Div., Porter Bldg., 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

T 5 | CATALYST AC-6. Tells how 
- curing efficiency may be_step- 
ed up as much as 25%. Monsanto Chem- 
cal Co., Plastic Division, Springfield 2, 

Mass. 


T 514 SODA ASH BULLETIN. Con- 
- tains useful data covering this 
subject. Solvay Sales Division Aliied 
Chemical Corp., 40 Rector St., New York 
6, New York. 


T 516 ALUMINUM CHELATE PEA-1. 
™ Technical data sheet tells how 
aluminum Chelate PEA-1 may be used 
with advantage in many _ applications 
where aluminum in proplate is unsatisfac- 
tory. Harshaw Chemical Co., 1945 East 
97th St., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


T 517 CHEMICAL CATALOG. Lists 
> products with chemical com- 
position, properties and applications. An- 
tara Chemicals Div., General Aniline & 
Film Corp., 435 Hudson St., New York 14, 
New York. 


T 519 HYDRAULIC POWER UNITS. 
ee Describes unit for operating hy- 
draulic textile machines. B. F. Perkins & 


Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


T 522 CUT WATER TREATMENT 
bi COSTS. Describes the control of 
scale, slime, algae and corrosion. Oakite 
Products, Inc., 126C Rector St., New York 
6, New York. 


T 526 PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE IM- 
° PROVEMENT. Describes prod- 
ucts and services designed to provide bet- 
ter fabrics. B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
3135 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


T 527 SODIUM HYDROSULFITE. 
" Literature and test samples are 
available on “T-C a. Tennessee 
Corp., 617-629 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
T 52 ETHANOLAMINES. Lists ap- 
"7 plication, chemical and physical 
roperties. Nitrogen Division Allied 


emical Corp., 40 Rector St., New York 
6, New York. 


T 531 ROTARY DYEING MACHINE. 
_ For use in dyeing hosiery, hats, 
gloves, socks, etc. Turbo Machine Co., 
Lansdale, Pa. 


T 534 DYEING AND FINISHING MA- 

- CHINERY. Complete line 

sented in series of catalogs. Birch 

mn. Inc., 32 Kent St., Somerville 43, 
ass. 


T 535 DYEING, BLEACHING AND 
" DRYING EQUIPMENT. Com- 
plete line for cotton, wool and synthetics 
described. Color pictures. Morton Machine 
Works, 1718 3rd Ave., Columbus, Ga. 


T 536 NAPHTHOL RATIOS’ SLIDE 
¥ CHART. Quickly and accurately 
enables operators to determine Naphthol 
Ratios. Alliance Color & Chemical Co., 33 
Ave. P, Newark 5, New Jersey. 


T 540 PENFORD FINISHING GUMS. 
7 Complete data, including physi- 
cal properties. Penick & Ford Ltd., Inc., 
750 ird Ave., New York 17, New York. 


T 541 REGENERATION OF ZEOLITE 
= WATER SOFTENERS. Explains 
advantages of Lixate Process. Interna- 
national Salt Co.. Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


WHY JENKINS’ _ 


METLG-KOR’ 
BRUSHES are on 
_ JAMES HUNTER 


A JAMES HUNTER SQUEEZE ROLL 
WITH JENKINS’ METLKOR BRUSH 


James Hunter Machine Co., North 
Adams, Mass., wanted a brush to stand 
up when removing acidified flock from 
their Carbonizer Squeeze Rolls. Jenkins’ 
engineers designed a METLKOR brush 
with exposed metal parts of stainless steel 
and bristle of acid-resistant Nylon. 


I mw : oe | 
hi Mr. Frank B. Morrill, Chief Engineer, { 
James Hunter Machine Co., says: 

“. 4 . we have been using Jenkins’ 
brushes for flock removal on our 
Squeeze Rolls for years . . . they 
do a much better cleaning job than 
the brush previously used, and 
stand up several times longer . . .” 


This top textile machinery manufacturer 
has proven the efficiency of Jenkins’ 
METLKOR — the cylinder brush that 
lasts many times longer and can be re- 
bristled! If you have any standard or 
special brush problem, write us today. 


Specify Jenkins’ METLKOR 
the original . . . the best Metal-Core Brush 


METLG-KOR’ 


CYLINDER BRUSHES 


and LIFEWOOD wooo sackeo sruses 
M. W. JENKINS’ SONS, INC. 


— Serving Industry for 80 Years —— 
232 Pompton Ave., Cedar Grove 


Essex County,N.J. © CEnter 9-5150 





THE 
RIGHT ANSWERS 
IN 3 SECONDS! 


MOISTURE REGISTER’S MODEL 5 checks 
moisture accurately in almost every 
Any untrained oper- 
—in any 
cones, 


known textile. 
ator can use it effectively 
stage of production — on 
skeins; loose or compressed 
yarns and fibers; Wool, Cotton, 
Nylon, Dacron, Orlon, etc. 


beams, 


Rayon, 
It can be calibrated on the spot by 
plugging the test electrode into the 
self-checking standard... then 
trimming to zero if necessary. It’s 
always right on the money. 


Model 5 features: 
© Trims to Zero on the spot. 
© Portable, rugged, simple to use. 
@ Gives right answers, anywhere. 
@ Factory-set to your needs. 
@ All common textiles. 
© 2-week free trial. 


SEND FOR NEW 
TECHNICAL DATA 
and information on 
2-week free trial. 


Moisture Register Company, Dept. Ti 
P.O. Box 910, Alhambra, California 


Please send data on new Model 5's 


We are testing 





in moisture range from__§__._. %, to 


ae 





By. 
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BOOKLETS 


T 542 DYEING SNYTHETIC FIBERS. 

- Detailed analysis of methods 

and materials. General Dyestuff Co., 435 

Hudson St., New York 14, New York. 

T 543 INDUSTRIAL BRUSHES. Fea- 
a tures use on shears, printing 

machines. M. W. Jenkins’ Sons, Ine., 444 

Pompton Ave., Cedar Grove, N. J. 

T - WASTE HEAT RECOVERY. De- 
= scribes system of waste heat 

recovery from poinses water. Ludell Mfg. 


Company, 5200 West State Street, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


T 54 WASHERS FOR SCOURING, 
ss BLEACHING, ACIDIFYING. De- 
scribes high capacity, continuous oc- 
ess washers. C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., 
Graniteville, Mass. 


T 546 NAPHTHOL FOR LIGHTFAST 
BROWNS. Booklet describes 
new, straight, non-substantive naphthol. 
Naphthol As-BN, for the continuous 
naphtholation of cotton and rayon piece 
goods in the dyeing of economical, fast- 
to-light browns. General Dyestuff Co., 435 
Hudson St., New York 14, New York. 


T 547 SOFTENER LUBRICANT, NAP- 
™ PING AID. Technical informa- 
tion available on softener, lubricant and 
napping aid for natural and synthetic 
fibers, yarns and fabrics. Nopco Chemical 


Co., Harrison, N. J 

T 55 INSTRUMENT CATALOG. Com- 
= plete information on industrial 

instrument accessories and supplies. In- 

cludes specifications, parts numbers and 

pees. Catalog 500, Foxboro Co., Foxboro, 
ass 


DYEING 
Describes 


Hunter No/Lap Reels, Model S 

tles. Open Width Dye Kettles. Sample Dye 
Kettles. James Hunter Machine Co., 
North Adams, Mass. 


T-557 


BQUIP- 


HIGH ACTIVITY CATALYST. 
Technical bulletin describes new 
catalyst AC-6 which provides increased 
activity, excellent bath life, minimum 
odor formation, etc. Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Plastics Div., Springfield, Mass. 
T 558 CATIONIC DYE LEVBLER. Bul- 
* letin TX-34 gives new informa- 
tion on dye leveler for acid colors on 
nylon tricot and wool through use 
Nopco 1425-B. Nopco Chemical Co., Tex- 
tile Chemicals Div., Harrison, N. z. 
PUMP POURABLE PASTES. 


T- 561 Bulletin tells how Moyno p ange 
can pump any textile liquid that can 

forced through a pipe, even if highly 
viscous or eg Robbins & Myers, 


Inc., Springfield, O 
T 56 POLYETHYLENE FINISHING 
* AGENT. Booklet contains infor- 
mation needed to adopt Emulsifiable A-C 
polyethylene as a finishing agent to any 
particular process, Semet-So Petro- 
chemical Div., Allied Chemical rie 5th 
Floor T, Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


T 564 HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
by BLEACHING. Booklet discusses 
advantages, operatin ig details and savings 
in chemical costs of Activated Hydrogen 


Peroxide Bleaching Process for Cotton 
Solvay Process Div., Allied Chemical 
Corp., 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


T 6 ETHYLEX GUMS. Brochure de- 
-5 6 scribes properties of hydroxy 
ether derivatives of corn starch. 
of these Anishing cove 

nishing cov- 
, Box 151, De- 


ethyl 
Applications 


gums in warp eg WL: ne 
ered. A. E. Staley g. 


catur, Il. 

Te 572 DYEING MACHINERY FOR 
EVERY PURPOSE. Illustrated 

literature available on complete line of 

automatically controlled i Gas- 

a eee Dyeing Machine Co tanley, 


T 57 YARN =PREPARATION. De- 
os scribes products for yarn prepa 
ration, printing, finishing. Polymer - 


dustries, Springdale, Conn. 
T 57 STAINLESS DRY CANS. Infor- 
= mation on stainless steel, 75 Psi. 


reverse dished, head dry cans. Can 
furnished Teflon-coated if desired. Sims 


Metal Works, West Point, Ga. 
| # 57 po Ae uae ree GUIDING EQUIP- 
Catalog shows various 
types of pa guidin uipment for 
accurate cloth guiding. Fife Mfg. Co., Inc., 
P. O. Box 9815, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
T 58 AIR SLASHER DRYER. Shows 
oe construction and operating de- 


tails. Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 7th St. and 
Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


T-58 | CHINE. Describes operation, in- 
stallation of single thread butt-tacking 
sewing machine. The Merrow Machine 
Co., 28 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 


BUTT-TACKING SEWING MA- 


FORESIGHT 


CAN SAVE YOU... 


MONEY! 


ANDERSON 
SHIELDS 


v 


will reduce... 
CHIPPING — SPLITTING 
BREAKING 


of your... 


SPOOLS AND BOBBINS 
e 


Send Us Your Problems: 
We Will Cooperate 
— To Save You Money. 


TEXTILE 
SHIELD CO., INC. 


LAWRENCE, MASS., U.S.A. 


/ ENGLAND SINCE 1917 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 





fibers and yarns 

T 601 FORTISAN-36, NEW TEXTILE 
om FIBER. Includes charts, dia- 
om. text, presents technical properties. 
extile Sales Dept., Celanese Corp. of 
i O. Box 1414, Charlotte, N, C. 


America, P. 

T 602 CAPROLAN NYLON HEAVY 
= YARNS. Describes renee. 

long flex life and ready dyeability. Fiber 

Sales Dept., National Aniline 261 


Madison Ave., New York 16, N. 

T 60 THE CHEMSTRAND NYLON 
. STORY. Describes the birth and 

oe of Chemstrand Nylon. Chemstrand 
orp., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


T 605 COLOR-FAST FIBERS. Further 
= information on “Coloray,” 
Courtauld’s solution dyed rayon staple 
which is a contribution to color fastness 
in fabrics. Courtaulds (Alabama) Inc., 600 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


T 608 TASLAN TEXTURED YARNS. 

"= Technical information on dyein 

and finishing of new fabrics made wit 

Taslan. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

Wilmington 98, Delaware. 

T 60 PROCESSING NYLON STAPLE. 
sa Data sheet describes method of 


“What You Want 


When You Want It” 


rocessing Du Pont 42 Nylon Ste in 
lends with cotton. Covers complete op- 
eration through sizing. Bulletin N-93. E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 


laboratory 

T 70 TESTING INSTRUMENTS. De- 
” scriptions of 37 instruments for 

testing textiles. Custom Scientific Instru- 

ments, Inc., 541 Devon St., Kearny, N. J. 

T 703 SHADOGRAPH WEIGHING DE- 
Mss VICES. Pictures and informa- 


tion on various types of scales. Exact 
Weight Scale Co., Columbus 8, Ohio. 
Measures speed 


T 70 STROBOTAC. 
= of rotating, reciprocating or 
other cyclic motions. General Radio Co., 


West Concord, Mass. 

T 70 YARN COUNT SCALE. Data 
= sheet tells how direct-readin 

instrument provides fast, accurate meth 

of determining arn number. Exact 

Weight Scale Co., Columbus 8, Ohio. 


services for management 

T 80 FACTORING SERVICE. Details 
- on advantages of factoring, in- 

cluding information on general bankin 


and pension plans. Trust Company o 
Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 


T 805 PROFIT THROUGH FACTOR- 
= ING. Brochure gives facts an 
the use of factoring as a modern plan for 
developing sound business owth and 
added profits. Walter E. Heller & Co., 
a TI-2, 105 W. Adams St.. Chicago 99, 


T 808 FACTORING. Complete details 
es on services offered as mill fac- 
tors. L. F. Dommerich, 271 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


T 810 THE WONALANCET WAY is 
oa the title of an editorial booklet 
published five times a year dealing with 
current cotton problems. Write ona- 
lancet Company, 128 Burke St., Nashua, 
N. H. 


T 81 2 BEECHCRAFTS FOR 1961. 
‘i Booklet “available from South- 
ern Airways Company shows how Beech- 
craft executive airplanes can save execu- 
tives time and money. Write Southern 
Airways Co., P. O. Box 718, Atlanta, Ga. 


T a | 9 ORGANIZED LUBRICATION 
= PAYS. Planning book entitled 
“Management Practices that Control Costs 
via Organized Lubrication” shows how to 
effect savings in five areas of plant 
operation. Available from 7s, Inc., 
135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


plant operation 


T 90 BELT LACING EQUIPMENT. 
a Includes prices, specifications, 
etc. Clipper Belt Lacer Co. Grand 
Rapids, ichigan. 


T 903 “MOTOR SELECTOR.” How to 
si select a-c motors for specific 
application. Bulletin B-2103. Reliance 

ectric & Engineering Co., 24701 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


T 904 GEARMOTORS, MOTORGEARS, 
- AND FLUID DRIVES. Catalog 
supplies complete information on double, 
triple, and quadruple reduction gear- 
motors and motorgears. Electrofluid and 
fluid drives are also lained. Link-Belt 
Company, Dept. PR, rudential Plaza 
Chieago 1, Mlinois. 


Singeing 


Nylon Setting 
Preheating 


PERUVIAN 
TANGUIS 
COTTON 


WONALANCET COMPANY 


3240 Peachtree Road, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 
and 128 Burke Street, Nashua, New Hampshire 
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~<a Red-Ray Gas 


Burners deliver efficient, economi- 


cal heat, where you want it, when you want it. 
More than 20 years experience in the heat 
processing of textiles. Write or phone us for 


more information. 


RED-RAY MFG. CO., INC. 


CLIFF LANE * CLIFFSIDE PARK, N. J. 


Tel.: WHitney 3-1000 





next day delivery ? 


Air Freight 


Wherever you are in the U.S. A., you 
can count on next day delivery via 
Delta Air Freight, now bringing you 


“big plus 


Delta operates all-cargo flights and 
in addition carries freight on every 
passenger flight, including Jets. 
All - cargo flights to and from 
New York *® Philadelphia 
Charlotte * Chicago 

Atlanta * New Orleans 

Houston * Dallas * Miami 

Orlando * Memphis 


w// 
tz LINES - 


DOOR TO DOOR 


GENERAL OFFICES: ATLANTA AIRPORT, ATLANTA, GA. 
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BOOKLETS 


T 90 WRAP UP LINT PROBLEMS. 

ag Automatic lint filter removes 

lint from air, winds it into disposable 

roll. Bulletin 234, American Air Fiter Co., 

275 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. 

T 90 TEXTILE MOTORS. Bulletin de- 
- scribes complete line of textile 


motors. Diehl Mfg. Co. Finderne Plant, 
Somerville, N. J. 


T 909 COMPRESSORS. WB ——- 
- water-cooled. ion up 10, 135 (pa 

require modest foundation up to owe 

and 1150 cfm displacement. 

10. Gardner-Denver Ganbane. ~ > 


Tlinois. 
T 9 | MODERN LUBRICATION 
~ METHODS. A report to manage- 
ment tells how modern lubrication meth- 
ods can help save thousands of dollars in 
three major economic areas of textile 
plant management. Describes twelve op- 
erating advantages of automatic lubri- 
cation systems. incoln eering Co., 
4010 Goodfellow Blvd., St. uis 20, Mo. 


T 912 STORY OF NYLON BRISTLE. 
_ & Tells of discovery and produc- 
tion, with special attention to “Tynex,” a 
form of nylon ideal for use in brushes. M. 
W. Jenkins’ Sons, Inc., 444 Pompton Ave., 
Cedar Grove, N. J. 


T 9 | 3 “ONE-SHOT” LUBRICATORS. 
= Bulletin describes wide field of 
application for one-shot lubricators on 
machines requiring closely controlled but 
infrequent oil feed. Bijur Lubricating 
Corporation, Rochelle Park, N. J. 
T 9] INDUSTRIAL GREASES. De- 
ie scribes gy lithium 


soap industrial greases. Sinclair Refining 
Co., 600 Fifth Ave., New York, New York 


T 9 | 7 BLOWERS AND EXHAUSTEES 

Full 5 Bultalg including de- 
tailed drawin alo Forge Co., 49 
Broadway, Buffalo 5, 


T- 9 | 8 PAINT STRIPPING BOOKLET. 
Explains simplified method of 

stripping aint. Oakite Products, Inc., 22 

Thames St.. New York 6, New York. 


T 921 CATALOG OF NEEDLE BEAR- 

= INGS. Design. application for 
five types of needle bearings. The Tor- 
rington Co., Torrington, Conn. 


T 924 BALL BEARINGS FOR TEX- 

TILE MACHINERY. Bearings 
for all jie of textile ——— —— 
Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, 


T 925 LUBRICATION OF BEARINGS. 

Helpful list of do’s and don’t to 
gostong bearing life. New York & New 
“amo 2 Lubricant Co., 292 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, New York. 


T 93 | NEW V-BELT DRIVES. Bulletin 
” contains information on selec- 
tion and operation of V-belt drives. Cov- 
ers all types of V-belt drives. Dodge Mfg. 
Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. 


T 932 SMOOTH ACCELERATION, 
7 DECELERATION. Describes ed- 
dy-current uipment for smooth, step- 
less acceleration and deceleration. _ 
Mfg. Co., 3307 14th Ave., Kenosha, 


T 93 V-BELTS. Tells how raw ma- 
iss terials and finished belts are 
tested and inspected. Quality control and 
experimental production covered. Booklet 
5-51107, Dept. 794, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron 16, Ohio. 


T 938 EMERGENCY CHEMICAL 
” CLEANING—Booklet tells how 
rust, scale and other deposits A be re- 
moved from heat a equipment, 


regardless of intricacy. Anderson Chemi- 
cal Co., Inc., Box 1424, Macon, Georgia. 


T 939 BOILER FEEDWATER TREAT- 

MENT. Bulletin describes 
BRAXON & FLAKO internal automatic 
boiler feedwater treatment and services 
of trained service engineers in eliminating 
the problems of scales, sludge, corrosion, 
etc. Anderson Chemical Co., Inc., P 
Box 1424, Macon, Ga. 


T 940 VARI-SPEED MOTOR PULLEY. 
- Describes variable speed control 
through use of simplified three-major-part 
disc-assemblies with only one lubrication 
point. Reeves Pulley Co., Reliance Elec- 
tric & Engineering Co., Columbus, Ind. 
T- 94 BALING PRESSES. Describes 

complete line of motor-driven 
and hydraulic baling presses. 


Logemann 
Brothers Co., 3150 West Burleigh St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


materials handling 


} a 1005 TRAMRAIL ENGINEERING 

AND APPLICATION, Data on 
how Tramrail equipment can cut handlin 
costs. Cleveland Tramrail Div., Clevelan 
Crane and Engineering Co., 1036 East 289th 
St., Wickliffe, Ohio. 


T 1007 MATERIALS HANDLING FOR 
i TEXTILES. Shows how fibre 
trucks can increase efficiency, protect 
products. —_— Vulcanized Fibre Co., 
Wilmington 99, Del. 


T 1013 TRUCKS DOFF, STORE, BE- 
a COME SPOOLER TRAY. Bro- 
chure tells how mobile boxes are eo 
used as doff boxes, storage boxes, 
specter trays on Barber-Colman spooler. 
isher Mfg. Co., Hartwell, Ga. 


| 2 1014 CARPET CORES, STORAGE 
TUBES. Literature on simpli- 

fied storage and better cores for rugs. 

Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, Cc. 


T 101 OVERHEAD CONVEYOR. Cat- 
= alog features “Cable-Way” 
Overhead Conveyor which has low-cost, 
ease of installat ~y a gut operation and 
long life. Conv vision, The Amer- 
ican MonoRail “a Fourth and Franklin 
Sts., Tipp City, Ohio. 


T 1020 AUTOMATIC WRAPPING. 
° Tells how automatic packaging 
increases the sales appeal of textile prod- 
ucts. Saves labor and materials and adds 


tamper-proof product a Write 
Hayssen Mfg. Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 


T 102 | TUBES, BOBBINS, PIRKNS. In- 
- formation on world renowned 
yarn carriers, reliable as to seabalty di- 
mensions, weight. Emil Adolff 3. A 
agents: Textu Corp., 695 Beatiner st: 
Stamford, Conn.) 


STRONG CORES. Data 
Te 1022 i: lightweight, ality oihen ona 
‘a 


cores for textiles. Star per Tube, Inc., 


Rock Hill, S. C. 

T 102 MATERIALS HANDLING, De- 
= scribes eS a Guratie. 

smooth products. Spaulding Fb bre Co., 

Inc., Dover, New pshire 


T 1024 CONDITIONING TRUCK. De- 
- tails on all-aluminum, non- 
rusting conditioning truck. Excel, Ine., 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 





Eliminate multiple passes. With modern gas-fired equipment you can singe any known fabric in one pass. 
Even high quality corduroy can get an exceptionally uniform singe in a single pass. 


GAS equipment can help you speed production, improve quality, reduce operating costs 


Whatever textile heating applications you have 
...Singeing, tenter frame drying, loop drying, 
nylon setting, calendering, can drying or setting 
of coatings... modern gas equipment can help 
you solve many problems that affect production 
speed, quality and operating costs. 


Only gas gives the precisely controlled, econom- 
ical heat at high enough temperatures for the 
curing or setting of modern fabrics and finishes. 
Volume of heat, temperature and methods of ap- 
plication vary widely—but recent advances made 
in the design of gas-fired equipment give you all 
the flexibility you need. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for May 1961 


Gas provides a large volume of heat in a small 
area, thus increasing production speed with a 
small investment in equipment. What’s more, 
with the use of modern gas equipment or auxil- 
iary burners you can eliminate the purchase of 
longer frames and expensive housings. 


Let modern gas equipment help you solve your 
heat problems. Call your gas company specialist 
on textile operations. He’ll show you the econo- 
mies and results you can get with modern gas 
equipment especially designed for the textile 
industry. American Gas Association. 

FOR HEAT PROCESSING, GAS IS GOOD Business! 
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SUPPLIER NOTES 


(from page 46) 


announced the appointment of Joel 
S. Perkins & Son as sales representa- 
tives for the New England and Mid- 
Atlantic states, including Delaware, 
Maryland, and West Virginia. 


Sam F. Adams, formerly southern 
sales manager of American Paper 
Tube Co., has been promoted to gen- 
eral sales manager. 


Adam E. Hauck, division sales 
manager of Buffalo Forge Co., has 
been appointed vice-president of 


sales. 


John N. Gammon has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of 
industrial division sales for Nopco 
Chemical Co. Walter E. Brewer has 
been named to the newly created 
post of general sales manager. * * * 
James H. Holmes has been assigned 
to the position of southern district 
sales manager, succeeding Mr. Gam- 
mon, with offices in Cedartown, Ga. 


Winn W. Chase, who has been in 
charge of the overseas activities and 
market research and advertising 
programs of the colors and chemicals 
division of Interchemical Corp., has 
retired. 


William A. Richardson has been 
appointed associate sales manager 
for the fiber marketing department 
of the National Aniline Division of 
Allied Chemical Corp. Mr. Richard- 
son will be responsible for the sales 


aa 
Mr. Brewer 
Nopco 


of Caprolan nylon to customers in 
the southern states. 


A. D. Williams, Jr., has been as- 
signed as a southeastern marketing 
representative for the textile fibers 
department of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co., Inc., with offices 
in Chattanooga, Tenn. 


William T. Havron has assumed 
duties as manager of industrial sales 
of the New Orleans district for 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Mr. Havron 
succeeds Hugh C. Blair, who was re- 
cently mamed manager of the 
Phoenix district. 


American Viscose Corp. recently 
announced that the new trademark, 
“Avicolor,” will be used to designate 
the company’s spun-dyed rayon and 
acetate yarns and fibers, and fabrics 
made with those fibers. The new 
name has replaced the former desig- 
nation “Colorspun.” 


George M. Hand has been ap- 
pointed to represent Trumeter Co. 
in Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
Maryland. George E. Mansfield has 
been named to represent the firm in 


Saco-Lowell Shops is completing tooling in the Easley, S. C., plant for the manufacture 
of its “Rovematic’’ roving frame (described on page 1|71 of this issue), and production 
deliveries of the machine will start in September, according to an announcement by 
W. Frank Lowell, president, at a press conference March 16 at the Saco-Lowell Research 
and Development Center in Clemson, S. C. Pictured here is Gordon C. Anderson, co- 
inventor of the machine, explaining its operation to a Tl editor. 


we 


Mr. Richbourg 
Marshall & Williams 


Mr. Holmes 
Nopco 


New Jersey and part of New York 
state. 


Clayton N. Golyzniak has been 
named packaged drive saies special- 
ist for the industry control depart- 
ment of General Electric Co. Mr. 
Golyzniak will specialize in finding 
new applications for packaged ad- 
justable speed drives in industry and 
will provide special technical assist- 
ance to customers. 


J. Cranston Gray, formerly as- 
sociated with Judson Mills, has been 
named manager of the Spartanburg, 
S. C., office of Barnes Textile As- 
sociates, a division of Scovell, Well- 
ington & Co. 


James M. Richbourg has joined the 
sales engineering staff of Marshall 
& Williams Southern Corp 


J. E. MacConville has been named 
a sales coordinator for the special 
systems division of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. Fred B. 
Akerson has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. MacConville as regional in- 
dustrial sales manager in Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Jack H. King, formerly head fin- 
isher at the Wake plant of Burling- 
ton Industries, Inc., has joined Cindet 
Chemicals, Inc., in charge of sales in 
the textile field. Mr. King is head- 
quartered in Greensboro, N. C. 


C. A. Brier has been named new 
product sales manager of resin 
chemicals for Heyden Newport 
Chemical Corp. 


Robert E. Cochran has been named 
assistant manager of sales for the 
Chlor-Alkali division of Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemical Corp. Richard 
M. Hoyer has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Cochran as alkali product 
manager. 


Charles P. Bertland has been 


named director of sales for the fiber 
development department of Hercules 
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‘ Be dice, 


You can see the difference that Vexilla D makes. Both roller bearing inserts operated 5,000 hours at 9,000 rpm. 
Top: Bearing lubricated by competitive oil. Note heavy lacquer deposits. Bottom: Bearing lubricated by Vexilla D. 


BULLETIN: 


Shell develops a spindle oil 
that scours out of fibers, cuts misting loss, 
helps save yarn and money 


Leading mills compared Shell’s new Vexilla® Oil D with com- 
petitive spindle oils. In a typical test, Vexilla D and another 
oil were run on identical frames for 5,000 hours at 9,000 rpm. 

With Vexilla D there was no corrosion, no deposits to cause 
spindle wobble or excessive ends down. 

Shell’s new oil is designed to protect yarn. It scours out of 
practically all fibers—synthetics included. Read how this new 
sludge-fighting Shell oil may save money on your frames. 


N' w Shell Vexilla Oil D was devel 
a 


oped to solve two major spinning 


problems: 

1. To keep contaminants from stick- 
ing to spindle blades or settling in bol 
ster cases—a common cause of spindle 
wobble. 

2. To prevent excessive power con 


sumption due to inc reased oil viscosity. 


Cleaner spindle parts 
New Shell Vexilla D is a dispersant oil. 


[his simply means that Vexilla D keeps 
little bits of sludge Coxidized oil) and 
lacquer from “growing” and adhering 


to sensitive spindle parts. 


In six months or less you start see 

ing the results of Vexilla D's dis 

persancy. Spindle blades are bright 

and clean—free from sludge and 
lacquer deposits. 

[here is less spindle wobble, less 

spindle drag. Fewer ends down. Less 


maintenance. 


Resists foaming, misting 
Vexilla D is specially formulated by 
Shell to resist foaming. It contains 
powerful additives to help prevent 
foaming and misting—even at maxi 
mum speeds. Oil stays in the bolster 


where it belongs. 


But Shell didn’t stop there. A special 


cleansing agent was also added to 

Vexilla D. 
No lon 
ruined by oil thrown up by spin 
dles. Vexilla D does not stain yarn. 


It scours out. Mill experience 


gel need good yarn be 


proves it. 
Check your Shell Industrial Products 
representative tor complete facts on 
new Vexilla Oil D. Or write: Shell Oil 
Company, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


>A... 


>, 
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SHELL 
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A BULLETIN FROM SHELL 
— where 1,997 scientists are working to 
provide better products for industry 








SUPPLIER NOTES 


(from page 196) 


Powder Co. Mr. Bertland will be 
located in the New York City office. 


Owen W. O’Neill has been named 
chemical sales supervisor of the A. 
E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 

Al Russell has been appointed 
Sales engineer for Ashworth Bros., 
Inc., cover woolen and worsted 
accounts in New England and Can- 
ada. 


to 


C. W. Coker has been elected 
president of Sonoco Products Co., 
succeeding the late James L. Coker, 
ITI. 


The Loyal T. Ives Co., Inc., has an- 
nounced the acquisition of The 
Crawford Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
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and technical 
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division. F. E. Nevins has been 
named manager of the Philadelphia 
district. 


Onyx Chemical Corp. has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. 
Arnold Lada as district manager of 
the New York metropolitan area. 
John C. Findlan has joined the sales 
staff as development director. 


Saco-Lowell Shops has announced 
receipt of orders from Cone Mills 
Corp. for 377 anti-friction card coil- 
ers for installation in the White Oak 
plant, and for 32 MagneDraft spin- 
ning frames for the Pineville, N. C., 
plant. 


Jacison Bauer has been appointed 
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U.S. Representatives 

Edward S. Rudnick 

Room 404, Olympia Bldg., 

New Bedford, Mass., U.S.A 

Tel: WYman 6-5528 

Cables: RUDNICK 
NEWBEDFORD 


the 
newest 


of Osaka 


SPINDLE MFG. CO., LTD. 


Mengyo Kaikan Blidg., 
Bingo-machi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan 


Rs 
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Mr. Bauer 
Quoker 


director of textile research and 
laboratories for Quaker Chemical 
Products Corp. 


Vernon L. Wilkinson has assumed 
the position of sales engineer for B. 
F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


A. V. Caporossi has been named 
to the newly created post of general 
sales manager for Morrison Machine 
Co. 


The Warner and Swasey Co. re- 
cently announced the shipment of its 
1000th dual head Pin Drafter inter- 
secting draw frame with plastic 
bonded faller bars. 


C. A. Bergman has been appointed 
to the position of market manager of 
chemicals for General Dyestuff Co., 
a division of General Aniline & Film 
Corp. * * * Warren M. Dewing, 
branch manager for the New Eng- 
land operations, has retired. H. M. 
Hartnett has been named to succeed 
Mr. Dewing, who will remain with 
the company on a part-time consult- 
ing basis. 


Construction has begun on the 
new branch sales office and ware- 
house of Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co. Located in Need- 
ham, Mass., the 54,000 sq ft building 
will provide more than twice the 
space as the present northeast 
branch office. 


Wallace R. Irwin, Ira S. Hurd, and 
an associated group have purchased 
Moretex Chemical Products, Inc., 
from Moreland Chemical Co. 


Richmond Oil, Soap & Chemical 
Co., Inc., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Sagamore Color & Chemical 
Co. as its sales and service organiza- 
tion in New England. 


William H. Kieffer has been ap- 
pointed director of marketing of the 
fibers division of American Cyana- 
mid Co. Mr. Kieffer will coordinate 
sales and merchandising operations 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 





Which of these 
LAUREL TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


will help you cut 


your processing costs? 


[) Soaps—all titres—prepared to highest 
standards for every textile need—fulling, 
scouring and finishing. Raw stock, woolen 
and worsted goods. Scouring and dyeing all 
synthetic fibers. Soaping vat-dyed cotton 
yarns and piece goods. 

] Olapon—a series of synthetic compounds 
for scouring and dyeing all natural and 
synthetic fibers 
Hydrosol—cresylic acid scouring and kier 
assistants. Especially good for use on 
wool and cotton. 

] Mercerizing Penetrants—a series of cresylic 
acid type penetrants for use with all strengths 
of caustic soda up to 80° Tw. Non-cresylic 
types are also available 

(] Laurel Transfer Removers—a line of products 
for all types of transfers to be applied by 
either wet or dry processing. 

] Boil-Off Compounds—Boil-off oils, 

Triconate boil-off powders, Supersulfate 
neutral boil-off powders 

] Amine Condensates—straight and compounded 
to suit your requirements. 

] Alkyl Aryl Sulfonates—Liquid, paste, and 
powder. Neutral or built for all purposes 
Amine or sodium salts available. 

Sulfated Esters—for wetting, dyeing, 
rewetting. Preshrinking assistant 

] Lauramine 20—Superior packaged dyed yarn 
lubricant and softener. Does not yellow 
Whites or alter shades. 

[ Lauramine 20-A—A liquid form of Lauramine 20 
Predispersed for simplified use 

}] Catamine SF—excellent cationic scftener for 
natural and synthetic fibers. Easily dispersed. 
Particularly effective on Orlon and wool knitted 
fabrics 
Sulfonated Oils—tallow, castor, olive, neatsfoot. 
Available straight or compounded for special 
finishing problems 
Flame Retardants—a series of renewable 
type products to cover all requirements 
on cotton fabrics 
Water Repellents—renewable type 
Sizes—Resin and gelatine sizing and 
finishing compounds for all fibers and 
fabrics. 

Hydrocop & 3B Softener—Wax Emulsion WG, 
Wax Emulsion R, Ruxite A—for softening, 
conditioning, and lubricating all natural 

and spun synthetic yarns for knitting. 

Coning Oils—for all synthetic yarns— 
filament and spun 

] Hosiery Finishes—a complete line of 
resin hosiery finishes 
] Dullers, Weighters and Conditioners—a 
full line to meet your requirements. 

} Antifoams—quick, easy-to-use. Readily 
dispersed; stable. 

] Antistatic Compounds—non permanent types 
for all fibers. 


Check your needs . . . then tear out and mail this 
advertisement for complete details 


> OVER 


Unurel 50 YEARS 
PNM OF SERVICE 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS. e PHILA, 34, PA. 


Paterson, N.J. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Warehouses: 3 
z Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S.C, 
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Let’s clear the air 
about lint filters 


Others talk about maximum fabric filtration . ee 
this one does it. 

Koppers new MoDEL F AEROTURN dust filter is not 
a modification of a filter designed for some other 
purpose. Nor is it MopEL F 
AEROTURN has been designed from the ground up 
for the express purpose of collecting fibrous and linty 
materials with higher efficiency, greater economy. 

The new Model F reduces clean-up expenses . . 
per- 


an all-purpose unit. 


improves the quality of your finished product... 
mits air recirculation with no loss of heating or cooling 
dollars. This unusual efficiency is a result of Koppers 
exclusive Reverse-Jet action, which assures top per- 
formance—even under the severest load conditions. 

The compact, simplified design of Model F saves 
space and installation expense. Sturdy construction 
assures trouble-free operation. Install inside or out, 
for any capacity required. 

GET THE COMPLETE STORY OF MODEL F AEROTURN’S 
advantages for air filtering in textile mills. Write: 
Koprers Company, Inc., Dust Filter Dept., 4705 
Scott Street, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


EROTURN 


DUST FILTERS 


Engineered Products Sold with Service 
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SUPPLIER NOTES 


(from page 198) 


for Creslan acrylic fiber. 


G. M. Anderson has been pro- 
moted to the position of assistant 
sales manager of the corn refining 
division of Penick & Ford, Ltd., with 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. J. R. 
Heard has been named manager of 
the textile division of technical sales 
service and field development. 


Raymond A. Waterfield has been 
promoted to general sales manager 
in charge of all industrial products 
for Page Belting Co. 


The entire operation of the factor- 
ing department of the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia has been moved 
from the second floor to the fourth 
floor of the bank’s main office in 
downtown Atlanta, Ga. 


Draper Corp. has agreed to acquire 


BRASS 
PIN- 


TIP-TOP CONDITION 


@ Pins in Stoiniess, 
Monel, Piola Sted 


PLATES 


Al Sizes 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE WORKS 


BOBBINS—BOBBINS—BOBBINS 


Our specialty is good used automatic 
loom bobbins. We also deal in twister 
and roving bobbins. Send us samples 
of what you need or what surplus 
bobbins you have. 


CHARLES G. STOVER COMPANY 
West Point, Georgia 


Carding room overseer available. Have 
some spinning experience. High school 
and 1.C.S. graduate, age 47, 10 years 
as overseer and 13 years as asst. over- 
seer on carded & combed cottons, 
synthetics & blends. References can be 
furnished as to ability, production, 
quality and cost control. Box 115, Tex- 
tile Industries, 1760 Peachtree Rd., 
N. W., Atlanta 9, Ga. 


MILL MANAGER 
AVAILABLE 
TEXTILE MILL MANAGER 
CAPABLE EXECUTIVE, PRES- 
ENTLY EMPLOYED DIRECTING 
TWO CANADIAN PLANTS FOR 
OVER TWO YEARS WEAVING A 
LARGE VARIETY OF SYNTHET- 
IC FABRICS DESIRES TO RE- 
TURN TO U.S.A. WILL CONSID- 
ER CHALLENGING POSITION 
ELSEWHERE. FORMERLY AS- 
SOCIATED WITH QUALITY R. I. 
MILL. FULL QUALIFIED. WRITE 
BOX 116, TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRIES, 1760 PEACHTREE RD., N. 

W., ATLANTA 9, GEORGIA. 


y 


Mr. Waterfield 
Page Belting 


Mr. Anderson 
Penick & Ford 


from Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. its patent and manufactur- 
ing and marketing rights to the 
Treufus automatic doffing machine, 
for the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico, it was announced jointly by 
Thomas H. West, president of Draper, 
and Sidney B. Becker, chairman of 
Willcox & Gibbs. Mr. West said that 
Draper’s ample resources, large re- 
search, and engineering staff, and its 
long experience as a textile ma- 
chinery builder will be used to expe- 
dite the development and marketing 
of this machine. It is expected that 
a limited number of the doffers will 
be built the latter part of this year. 
Research and engineering will be 
concentrated in Hopedale, Mass., ac- 
cording to Mr. West, and when tool- 
ing up is completed, the doffing ma- 
chines will be produced at Draper’s 
subsidiary plant in Norristown, Pa. 
Subsidiaries of Willcox & Gibbs re- 
tain manufacturing and marketing 
rights for the automatic doffing ma- 
chine in Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and other European countries, 


as well as for Brazil, Argentina, and 
other South American countries, Mr. 
Becker pointed out. * * * Edward 
Cranshaw, formerly associated with 
Dixon Corp., has been appointed to 
the position of manager of sales and 
service in Draper’s new Doffer Divi- 
sion. 


In the April issue of TI it was re- 
ported that Norman F. Garrett had 
been elected chairman of the board 
of directors for Whitin Machine 
Works. This was in error, Mr. Gar- 
rett was elected a member of the 
board of directors. 


Curlator Corp. has announced the 
acquisition of Carolina Machinery 
Co., Inc. Each company will retain 
its present name and will continue 
to serve their respective areas under 
the combined management of both 
companies. 


Utex Inc., division of U. S. Textile 
Machine Co., recently appointed 
Joseph A. Stein as an additional 
southern representative covering 
North Carolina and a part of South 
Carolina. Albert W. Anderson has 
been named general manager of the 
division. 


David T. Barry Associates recently 
opened offices at 572 Washington 
Street, Wellesley, Mass. The manage- 
ment consulting firm specializes in 
marketing, management  develop- 
ment, executive recruiting, and long- 
range planning. 


At the invitation of Roberts Co., textile mill management and operating executives, 
research and textile school personnel, and members of the trade press traveled to Sanford, 
N. C., recently to see the Roberts-Tematex Tow Transformer (TI for Feb., 1961, page 147) 
in operation at Federal Spinning Co. Following lunch at a local hotel, Roberts and 
Tematex personnel answered questions on operation of the machine, mill performance, 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 





Air conditioning (from page 112) 


chilled water is treated along with 
other fresh-water supplies in the 
plant you may run into corrosion, 
organic growths, leaks, and ob- 
structions. Sweating pipes and 
damaged insulation are other 
troubles. 

Treatment recommended for 
chilled water may not be the same 
as for the rest of the plant, but 
some form of treatment is usually 
advisable. Chromates have been 
found to do an excellent job in 
many systems at very low cost. 
Investigate their suitability for 
your system when having the wa- 
ter analyzed. 

Insulate chilled-water pipes that 
pass through hot, humid rooms. 
Depending on mill location, you 
may have to insulate all chilled- 
water piping. Since pickup of heat 
is cut considerably and sweating 
disappears, the investment for in- 
sulation pays off. Remember, once 
you’ve insulated chilled-water pip- 
ing, be sure to paint it regularly 
once a year, and repair damaged 
insulation as soon as you discover 
it. 


Air-Supply Ducts. If properly 
designed these need little care 
other than periodic cleaning. Use 
a vacuum hose inserted through 
an access door to clean duct inte- 
rior. Paint a stripe around the 
hose at three-foot intervals and 
push the hose into the duct. When 
first stripe is at the access door, 
vibrate duct top, sides, and bottom 
with an air hammer having a 
sponge-rubber disk on its end. 
Continue pushing hose through 
duct, vibrating the duct as each 
stripe matches with the access 
door. 

Use the same 
ment to clean air 
rooms supplied by the system. 
Wash grease-coated outlets with 
soap and water or a good deter- 
gent. Before starting the system 
after cleaning the ducts, suspend 
cheesecloth over each outlet to 
catch any dirt that might be 
blown into the room. Run the fan 
at low speed for at least an hour 
before removing the cheesecloth. 


vacuum equip- 
outlets in the 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for May 1961 


Controls. Don’t overlook instru- 
ment maintenance. Consult with 
the builder of your instruments 
for best inspection and main- 
tenance methods. If you don’t 
have qualified personnel to do the 
work, have the instrument builder 
send mechanics to your mill once 
a year to do the work. Cost is low 
when compared to the results ob- 
tained. 


Refrigeration Equipment. It was 
pointed out in the introduction to 
this article that maintenance of 
refrigeration machinery used in 
conjunction with air-conditioning 
systems would not be discussed 
because this is best handled by 
specialists. Frequently this service 
is obtained from equipment sup- 
plier on a contract basis. 

If the air and water sections of 
the air-conditioning system are 
kept in good working condition, 


500 


MORE PRODUCTION, 
GREATER PROFITS WITH 
THE LONG* PNEUMATIC 
LAP CONTROL SYSTEM 


HERE'S HOW: Highest compres- 
sion ratio on the market; uniform 
pressure on laps; longer heavier 
laps . . . up to 92 lbs.; increased 
production through longer running 
time between doffs; higher quality 
laps from cotton and _ synthetic 
fibers; installation on any make; 
maximum safety. Send today for 
illustrated brochure. 


*Patent No. 2,871,519 
Other U. S. and Foreign Patents Pending 


COSTS OUT OF LINE? 
Don't overlook the 
MODERN TEXTILE 

MANAGEMENT 
series currently appearing 
in "Textile Industries” 
You'll find it in this 
issue beginning on page |0I 


the refrigeration equipment will 
perform better because it will be 
subjected only to overloads result- 
ing from increased air demands— 
not from overloads caused by 
poorly maintained air units. 


BY FOLLOWING these sugges- 
tions and keeping accurate main- 
tenance records, you are certain 
to have a better performing air- 
conditioning system. Production 
will be better, and there will be 
fewer complaints from employees 
who work in the air-conditioned 
areas. 


INSTALLATIONS 
GIVE POSITIVE PROOF 


Installation on 1913 model Kitsons 


SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


P. O. Box 808-T 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Representatives in all major textile areas. Address foreign inquiries to Platt Bros. (Sales) 


LTD., Oldham, England 
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Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Whitaker Company, Fred 7 
Whitehead Die Casting Co 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning 

Ring Co 
Whitney Chain Co 
Wildman-Jacquard Co 
Wolfe & Co., Jacques 
Wonalancet Company 


Y 


Young Aniline Works, Inc * 
Young Machine Co., F. A 178 


154 


200 
160 
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TWIST 
AND WIND 
SYNTHETIC CORDAGE 
UP TO 150 YARDS 
PER MINUTE! 


The Whirlwind Twister Winder 


has truly helped revolutionize 


WARNER «z SWASEY 


Polypropylene and other syne 
thetics as well as natural fibers, 


the manufacture of synthetic cordage Ww H | R LWI N D » Therugged,compact Whirlwind offers 


in both the primary and secondary 


operations. And if you area 
seiasias aa teens of plied rath TWISTER WI N DER 


cord, yarn or twine, it will pay you to see what a 
Twister Winder can do for you. These versatile 
machines can twist and wind cordage yarns at 
up to 150 yards per minute — over twice the speed 
of existing twisters — delivering precision wound, 
knot-free packages weighing up to 30 lbs. on 
either tubes or cones. Packages can be doffed 
and the machine back in operation in less thana 
minute. Twisting 2 for 1 at up to 11,000 twists per 
minute —.85 to 7.7 turns per inch—the Twister 
Winder gives excellent uniformity of twist and 
lay to yarns of Nylon, Dacron, Polyethylene, 


exceptional flexibility, producing 

yarns in a wide range of twists, 

ply counts from 2 to 120 or higher, 

finished cord sizes from 2,000 to 50,000 denier. 

Changeover from “S” to “Z” twist is quick and 

simple. To get the complete story of how the 

Twister Winder can cut costs, speed production 

and improve product quality in your mill, call the 

Warner & Swasey Field Engineer near you now, 
@ Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 

TEXTILE MACHINERY SALES OFFICES 

Main Office, Factory and Export Sales: 

5701 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio 

P.O. Box 215, 20 Chestnut St., Needham 

92, Mass. « P.O. Box 4000, 624 Pecan Ave,, 

Charlotte 4, N.C. « Suburban Square 

Building, Ardmore (Philadelphia), Pa. 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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For Tough Stripping Jobs! 


PAROLITE* OFTEN STRIPS MODERN SYNTHETICS COMPLETELY 
WHERE ALL OTHER STRIPPING AGENTS HAVE FAILED! 


PAROLITE™ saves time and storage space by accomplishing nearly all stripping of 
wool and synthetics unassisted. 

PAROLITE* is safe and gentle. Though extremely powerful, it will not harm per- 
sonnel. Stripped cloth is left soft and completely workable. 


*Normal Zinc-Sulphoxylate Formaldehyde 


DISCOLITE** (another highly refined sulphoxylate) provides excellent reduction of 
vat colors at temperatures exceeding 80 Centrigrade, and is highly effective in dis- 


charge and vat printing. **Sodium Sulphoxylate Formaldehyde 


Get all the facts: Write us today or phone GEneva 8-5200 
to have a trained Royce representative call. 


‘- x1 

Ce eric” 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 185 








